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PREFACE 


Arms  Control  &  Disarmament  attempts  to  bring  under  bibliographic  control  a  large  and 
//■rowing  badv  of  literature  in  an  important  subject  area.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  through  the  support 
oi  the  U  S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Each  quarterly  issue  contains  abstracts  and  annotations  of  current  literature  in  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  as  well  as  abstracts  and  annotations  of  current 
literature  in  all  languages  published  in  English  tranala"  Author  and  subject  indexes 
appear  in  the  first  three  numbers  of  each  volume,  with  the  lourth  number  containing  cumula¬ 
tive  author  and  subject  indexes. 

To  facilitate  *he  use  of  this  bibliography  the  title  of  each  foreign  language  entry  is 
preceded  hv  its  English  translation  in  brackets.  Titles  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  are  trans¬ 
literated  according  to  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  system,  but  with  ligatures  omitted.  For 
the  convenience  of  readers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  call  numbers  are  given  for  all  cataloged 
and  classified  materials.  Uncataloged  and  unclassified  materials  are  designated  by  symbols 
indicating  the  custodial  divisions  of  the  Library  in  which  they  can  be  found.  A  list  of  these 
symbols  appears  on  the  next  page. 

Matters  of  fact  and  opinion  presented  in  Arms  Control  t  Disarmament  are  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  items  abstracted,  and  their  inclusion  does  not  constitute 
endorsement  by  either  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Information  about  the  periodicals  cited  can  in  most  instances  be  obtained  readily 
from  standard  reference  works. 

The  bibliography  is  compiled  from  a  survey  of  the  literature  received  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  is  likely  to  be  available  in  the  larger  research  and  public  libraries  m  the 
United  States.  Sources  surveyed  include  trade  books,  monographs,  selected  government 
publications,  publications  of  national  and  international  organizations  and  societies,  and 
approximately  1,700  periodicals.  With  the  exception  of  materials  delayed  in  arriving  at 
the  Library,  the  literature  cited  has  usually  been  published  in  the  3  months  preceding  the 
i non!  h  in  which  a  number  is  sent  to  press.  Entries  are  chosen  under  the  assumption  that 
arms  control  and  disarmament  is  a  subject  area  encompassing  related  topics  such  as  weapons 
development  and  basic  factors  in  world  politics.  The  coverage  is  not  exhaustive,  however. 
It  excludes  articles  in  newspa|>ers  and  the  reporting  of  day-to-dsj  events  in  riewainagaiir.es 

The  abstracts  are  written  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section, 
except  that  abstracts  or  summaries  published  with  the  articles  to  which  they  relate  are. 
wift,  the  permission  at  their  copyright  owuers,  sometimes  used  verbatim  or  in  modified  form 
.mil  are  designated  as  '‘abstract  supplied”  or  "abstract  supplied,  modified 
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I.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


A.  BASIC  FACTORS  IN  WORLD  POLITICS 


Achminow,  Herman  F.  (OUR  CONTINENT’S  FUTURE] 
Die  Zukunft  unseres  Kontinents.  Politischi?  Studien, 

.  19,  Sept. /Oct*  1968:  560-571. 

H35.P66,  v.  19 

Constructs  a  systematic  model  of  Europe's  future  for 
the  next  10  to  15  y<ears--a  model  which  does  not  need  to 
materialize  if  statesmen  learn  through  it  the  chances  to 
turn  spontaneous  developments  to  political  benefit. 
Events  since  1945  have  proved  that  not  the  United  States 
--the  worid  b  moat  powerful  nation--but  the  Soviet 
Union  constitutes  the  most  dynamic  factor  in  world 
policy,  Achminow  considers  the  variables  in  future 
policy,  especially  the  active  coexistence  policy,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  conventional  third  war  around  1975. 
The  model  excludes  the  ultimate  victory  of  communism, 
for  it  is  unlikely  in  the  next  decades  that  the  Soviet- 
Amerkan  balance  of  power  will  radically  change  in  the 
Soviet  favor*  The  area  which  comprises  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  with  Its  satellites,  and  the 
United  States  is  decisive  for  Europe's  future.  Crises 
outside  this  area  will  influence  the  Continent's  future 
entirely  differently  than  those  occur  ing  within. 


Aivik.  Trond.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VIEWS  ON  CON¬ 
FLICT,  WAR,  AND  PEACE  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  Journal  of  peace  research,  no.  2,  1968  ’.'".-195. 

AS9.J6,  1968 

Bibliography  p.  192-193. 

This  articU  continues  a  line  of  thought  presen* .d  by 
Peter  Ci\*per  in  Journal  of  Peace  Research,  no.  i, 

1965.  by  relating  the  formation  of  'war’'  and  "peace" 
concepts  in  children  to  some  of  Jean  Piaget’s  develop¬ 
mental  dimensions.  A  total  of  114  subjects  in  the  age 
>:r«mps  H.  10,  and  12.  chosen  from  dlffei«  \;  so*  i«* 
economic  levels,  were  interviewed  with,,  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive  instrument  cont  -dng  among  »4her  it** ms  a 
sei  of  ipiestions  desi:?ied  to  tap  ability  of  reciprocal 
reasoning.  (P  The  subjects  ^eem  1 1 ■  know  much  more 
aU>ut  war  Pun  atxiut  peace.  For  U<h  concepts  they 
concentrate  upon  the  concrete'  aspects  (war  as  fight¬ 
ing,  killing,  dying,  weapon*.  peac  as  respite  and  inac¬ 
tivity)  rather  than  upon  the  more  'abstract'  aspect* 
l war  as  a  conflict  •utuatlon.  peace  as  something  which 
must  lx*  actively  obtained  and  maintained).  (?)  The 
relation  is  greater  N't  wren  ability  recipr**45  r»  as»>n- 
in»:  and  the  concrete  aspects,  than  between  abtlitv  of 
reciprocal  reasoning  and  'hr  more  abstract  aspects  of 
war  and  peace  concepts.  (3)  Svi"  -economic  level  is 
related  to  conception  of  concrete  aspects  ■  war  ami 
peace,  but  subjects  from  high  jsx  to -economic  levels  -u 
■:ot  necessarily  conceive  >f  peace  as  something  which 
must  Iw  actively  obtained  and  maintained  more  Pun  do 
subject*  from  low  In  -  economic  levels.  On  the  basis 
of  these  findings  the  author  hvj*othe sire s  that  ihe  sub¬ 
jects  mav  not  have  been  given  the  ivpportumtv  to.  applv 
their  growing  mental  caducities  to  the  development  oi 
an  active  peace  concept,  and  that  much  more  can  hr 


done  in  this  direction  through  education.  (Abstract 
supplied,  modified) 


Blrnbaum,  Norman.  THE  CRISIS  IN  MARXIST  SOCIOL¬ 
OGY.  Social  research,  v.  35,  summer  1968:  348-380. 

A1.S53,  v.  35 

Surveys  recent  developments  in  Marxist  thought  on 
social  classes,  the  state,  culture,  philosophical  anthro¬ 
pology,  and  methodology.  Blrnbaum  contends  that 
Marxist  social  hought  is  currently  enmeshed  in  an 
intellectual  crisis  so  profound  that  It  threatens  the  very 
foundaiions  of  Marxism.  He  t-**-'  '*  **--  roots  of  this 
crisis  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  possibilities  for  internal 
development  of  the  traditional  Marxist  categories  and 
to  historical  changes  that  have  so  transformed  social 
realities  as  to  make  earlier  Marxist  formulas  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  present.  Four  puzzling  features  of  modern 
history  challenge  traditional  Marxist  analysis:  the 
failure  of  capitalism  to  follow  its  predicted  course;  the 
appearance  of  unexpected  structural  characteristics, 
e.  g.  ,  social  classes,  in  Socialist  soc  ieties:  the  unac¬ 
countable  growth  of  nationalism  among  the  "proletari¬ 
ans"  of  the  Third  World:  and  the  emergence  of  unex- 
olained  new  mechanisn.r  of  imperialist  domination  and 
exploitation  in  the  West.  Additionally.  Marxism  has 
been  shaken  by  its  encounters  with  advanced  forms  of 
bourgeois  thought  nut  evidently  subsumable  under  any 
of  the  inherited  Marxist  formulas.  It  may  be  that  none 
of  these  problems  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  without 
transforming  and  transcending  the  Marxist  heritage, 
and  if  this  is  the  case  then  ’the  crisis  in  Marxist  soci- 
ologv  mav  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Marxism.” 


CHINA  BRIEFING  In  •  Frank  F.  Armbrustei  land  others. 
Chicago  ']  University  of  Chicago  Center  f».u  Polio 
Study  \  1968  I  72  p.  PK777.  55.  C44674 

Partial  contents. --Contributors. -- The  Cultural 
Revolution  I,  bv  Tang  Ts«*i.  -  -The  Cultural  Revolu  - 
tii»n:  fl.  by  John  Wilson  la* was.  --The  Maoist  tmpr  ? 
on  China’s  foreign  pohev.  trv  Ikivid  Mo/ u^-o. --China 
and  Vietnam.  by  John  Wilson  Lewis. --China’s  conven¬ 
tional  military  capability,  bv  Trank  T  Armbruster. -- 
Fellows  o;  the  (Voter  for  IV  d  lev  Study. 

Selected  g  resent  at  ions  from  a  briefing  session  orga- 
m/i\*  t»  C»e  lolversitv  of  Chicago  Center  for  Policy 
Study  ajxl  the  Jvhr.son  Foundation  ... f  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  give -and -t akr  pnvbti^ 
between  China  experts  and  journalists.  The  first  two 
chapters  analyze  the  causes  and  implications  >f  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  whereby  Mac  Tsc-tur^;  atten  ds  to 
control  dissulrnts  in  the  party  bureaucracy  by  rallying 
•Jie  support  of  students,  peasants,  .orkers.  and  sol¬ 
diers.  M  explains  the  \nfUn-  -.cr  of  Mao’s  doc¬ 

trine  ,f*  China's  foreign  policy  and  asserts  that  its 
strong  anti- imperialist'  nature  will  rs*  sxm  be  modi¬ 
fied  despite  possible  shift*  in  :rvt  rnal  politic*.  Lew' is 
briefly  summarize*  the  history  of  China’ »  partly t^atktn 
in  Vietnam.  and  th*  final  c  hapter  contains  estimate*  oi 
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the  potential  strength  of  China’s  armed  forces,  con- 
cludii^  that  the  Chinese  capability  for  offensive  action 
is  very  small  in  contrast  to  their  enormous  capability 
for  defensive  action. 


Dali  In,  Alexander,  and  Thomas  B.  Larson,  eda.  SOVIET 
POLITICS  SINCE  KHRUSHCHEV.  Englewood  Cl  Ilfs, 

N.  J. ,  Prentice  "Hali  [1968]  161  p,  (A  Spectrum  b>  ok) 
DK274.  D28 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents.  --The  Soviet  Union  In  the  post -revolution¬ 
ary  era:  an  overview,  by  Richard  Lowenthal.  -• 
Reforms  in  government  and  administration,  by  Jerry 
F.  Hough.  --Politics  and  ideology  in  the  po3t -Khrush¬ 
chev  era,  by  Wolfgang  Leonhard.  --Economic  policy 
and  economic  trends,  by  Alec  Nove.  --Soviet  military 
policy  after  Khrushchev,  by  Thomas  W.  Wolfe.  — 
Foreign  policy  perspectives  w  the  sixties,  by  Vernon 
V.  Aspaturian.  - -Soviet  perception^  of  the  United 
States,  by  WUlttm  Zimmerman.  -  -Glossary. 

Background  papers  on  major  areas  of  Soviet  policy 
and  politics  in  the  post -Khrushchev  era,  .  hlch  were 
solicited  for  but  not  included  in  Thomas  F.  Larson's 
study  Disarmament  and  Soviet  Policy;  19  J4 -1966.  The 
authors'  assessments  show  the  significanf  differences 
in  the  interprets: ion  of  the  general  direction  and  politi¬ 
cal  orientations  of  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the  period. 
These  differences  are  not  only  interesting  but  natural, 
since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  the  factors 
because  of  the  contradictions,  ambiguities,  and  lack 
of  simple  answers,  which  are  characteristic  the 
present  phase  of  Soviet  deveK^m^nL 


Draper.  Theodore,  WORLD  POLITICS:  A  NFW  ERA  ? 
Encounter,  v.  31,  Aug.  1936;  3-16. 

AP4.E44.  v.  3i 

The  era  U  bipolarity.  tuused  on  tin*  premise  that 
Ru»*iu  a  ;xl  the  ’nit*s  States  were  the  only  two  centers 
of  woi  M  power,  *  ng  :  oded.  This  eroso«r  i> 
significant  bccau*  e  smalt  rat  us* s  ha\»-  muiuged  to 
resist  v.it  superpow*  rs.  inmost  ases.  uatioiuiism 
has  been  the  force  .  t  sp*vnsiM.e  f*»r  fragment  mg  bipo 
laritv.  This  indicate*  that  the  w.«rkl  may  hr  experirm 
mg  a  uu  u  resurgent  nan  .ulmrn.  U  this  ;  'i.wui 
isuv.  jwrtorms  a  positive  funmuMi.  the  i*a*t  sill  merely 
tx*  sulunauted  tor  the  present,  Uit  d  it  is  negative,  [be 
past  will  pr viably  serve  a»  a  transition  to  *  different 
balance  if  fon  es.  In  the  Utter  case,  the  1961*  s  *  ili 
t*e  merely  a  transit mial  period  leading  V  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  < 4  internal; .ival  reUthtna  1.1  -g  jk«‘t:e*Vrr  between 
thr  system  ,4  the  I93i7  *.  when  Hur.^-  was  trv  e-Uer 
■  J  world  politics,  and  that  4  the  I95i?  s.  when  Eur^w 
tri  ami  a  vacuum  ir  workl  politic*.  Sugg*  ate. ns 
irgardmg  unpi nations  of  the  presrnt  »  hangrs  include 
thr  !  it*  cat  inn  if  Eastern  Eur-v  1**  Amrr  »can 
power  Uit  N  thr  1j<k  Euf--p*a:;  ->af  i  -ns  i  • -«  n  •  w  o.rs 
thr  withdrawal  .  n  signify  ant  redu-  tion  i  tbr  American 
awl  Russian  »::urd  fvirers  in  Kur»%w.  a.wi  the  .v-iotnn 
t:.  !b*  Or  ft. a::  reunification  problr:::,  which  will  >,lti 
maieiv  depend  :«»c.  .tn  the  dr ^  !»hr,i  if  East  and  Wrs* 
Cierntanv  than  .**.  t:sr  prrssur m  fr^v  *<her  ru tens.  A 
jvrwrr  strxsggle  will  reap^ar  in  SP»  m.  J ajvar.  will 
return  as  a  dynamic  riement  in  A*u,  arxi  th*  prewar 
Little  Entente,  c  imposed  <  Rumania,  Yugi»*U\u.  arvl 
C'rrchoalosaku.  will  tie  ree tiahlifkhed,  ailhujth 
twee asariiy  N  'orniai  treaty  arrangement.  Asia  and 
Africa  will  Va  *  »n  thr  unit  hist.srical  dire«  t;>n.  The 


United  States  and  Russia  decided  not  to  reach  a  show¬ 
down  over  Africa,  and  this  will  eventually  hold  true 
for  Asia,  with  the  Vietnam  War  representing  the  end 
of  Western  intervention.  Both  the  Communists  and 
the  free  world  will  reconsider  and  reformulate  the 
entire  meaning  and  practice  of  communism.  The  cold 
war  will  continue,  with  no  significant  change  in  Soviet 
American  relations,  and  the  "great  issue  of  the  new 
era”  will  be  influence  and  society  rather  than  power 
and  security --a  greater  importance  being  attached  to 
influence  than  power  and  to  an  internal  examination  of 
the  social  order  in  each  country.  The  revolutionary 
ferment  of  the  196tf  s  may  end  in  a  revolutionary 
period  comparable  to  that  ushered  in  by  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  and  Europe  wii!  play  an  increased  role  in 
world  affairs. 


THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR.  Intelligence  digest,  v.  30, 

Oct.  1968:  1-2.  D410.  H47,  v.  30 

A  great  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  Western  Christian  civilization  is 
increasingly  evident  in  Central  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  the  indu.i  Ocean,  Africa  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  Latin  America,  and  in  the  aid  extended  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  civil  strife  in  the  United  States. 

The  Western  World  is  now  very  near  to  a  choice 
between  submission  and  nuclear  war.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  attacks  West  Germany,  the  only  effective 
immediate  response  of  wrack  NATO  will  be  capable  is 
tt>  use  nuclear  weapons  because  available  conventional 
forces  are  totally  inadequate.  Meanwhile  the  military 
potentials  *4  U.  S.  allies.  Free  China.  Japan,  South 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines  are  ignored,  and  friendly 
nations  fighting  against  aggression  arc  abused,  treated 
with  contempt,  or  mortified.  The  people  m  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  deprived  if  their  p*  wers  m 
Parliament  atni  Congress,  politics  are  m  the  funds 
pressure  gr*<ups,  legislation  is  irr.  sponsihb  and  saps 
the  hKindat ions  of  freedom,  arxl  verul  puijlic  mevfu 
brainwash  ihr  publu  into  ace «  ;:t an.  »  >{  the  s<  |  ra»  tu  es. 
The  Western  Rowers  have  n  uuhle  to  d*-cide  t. 
attack  communism  "  since  1903.  when  it  !u  ’  !7  «ft;p- 
p  'rters.  tfv  p re. sent  lime,  when  it  ioxurols  4*) 
percent  . ^  the  World.  W  fut  .  ould  t'vr.n  ’u\r  t»een  a 
•■iili.-T  acj.k,  now  in  t tiggesi  and  :m.s  t  b-r 

nuiUmr  ysf’ratux!  v\  hist  r..  Bo  ioUi  Uit  In* lam  . 
sheet  i««  still  fawrahlr,  ff  tbe  West  tu  its 

unnumse  m.-ral  ami  matenai  h,  put*  the  r.d* 

twi  k  into  fN-  funds  oj  Dh*  .  te’N  therv.  ;'v  fa ■  « 

a.‘Kl  gives  {*>*•;•:  t?'.t  truth,  ■  .n-bliiu!  all  *r,ti- 
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European  federation  will  be  a  difficult  and  long-term 
enterprise,  composed  of  many  stages.  Zdenko  Stambuk 
reviews  European  economic  problems,  stressing  that, 
although  national  economic  antagonisms  exist,  all  Euro¬ 
pean  rations  stand  to  gam  from  the  establishment  of 
European  economic  independence  and  inter- European 
economic  and  commercial  exchanges,  including  trade 
with  Eastern  E-rope.  Concludes  that  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  political  and  economic  integration  is 
essentia] . 


Galbr.  John  Kenneth  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL 
STAVE.  Boston,  ilougfion  Milflin,  1367  427  p. 

HC106.  5.G33 

Partial  contents.  --Change  and  the  industrial  system. 
--The  imperative  of  technology.  --The  nature  of  indus¬ 
trial  planning.  --The  technostructure.  — Toe  corpora¬ 
tion.  --The  general  theory  of  motivation.  --The  goals 
of  the  industrial  system.  --Prices  in  the  industrial 
system.  --The  management  of  specific  demand.  --The 
regulation  of  aggregate  demand.  --The  nature  of 
employment  and  unemployment.  --The  control  of  the 
wage-price  spiral.  --The  industrial  system  and  the 
union  I  --The  educational  and  scientific  estate.  — The 
industrial  system  and  the  state  I.  --The  industrial 
system  and  the  cold  war.  --Education  and  emancipa¬ 
tion.  --The  future  of  the  industrial  system. 

A  study  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  which  is 
composed  of  those  large  industrial  corporations 
brought  into  being  during  the  last  70  years  to  exploit 
the  jxitent  combination  of  advanced  technology,  elabo¬ 
rate  organization,  and  massive  capitalization.  Gal¬ 
braith  argues  that  the  requirements  of  a  large-scale 
manufacturing  firm  are  the  same  no  matter  what  its 
ideological  environment,  and  consequently  all  advanced 
industrial  systems  are  converging  toward  a  single 
structural  model,  which  he  calls  the  New  Industrial 
State.  Thus  in  Communist  countries  there  are  strong 
trends  toward  autonomy  far  productive  enterprises, 
while  in  capitalist  systems  the  market  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  planned  economy  ir.  which  the  corporation 
becomes  a  pait  of  the  penumbra  of  the  state.  This 
convergence  of  industrial  systems  is  good  in  that  it 
tends  to  drain  all  substance  from  the  ideological  quar¬ 
rel  between  capitalism  and  communism  and  thus  opens 
the  way  ‘or  such  urgent  measures  as  disarmament. 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  .usion  of  the  Industrial  system 
with  the  state  threatens  to  subordinate  personal  beliefs 
and  ail  higher  goals  to  the  needs  of  production.  The 
Now  Industrial  State  is  the  outgrowth  of  technological 
and  organizational  imperatives  beyond  the  capacity  cf 
man  to  control,  and  Galbraith  believes  that  only  vigor¬ 
ous  political  activism  among-  the  " educational  and 
scientific  estate”  can  block  the  inherent  tendency  of  the 
industrial  system  to  subordinate  all  other  purposes  to 
its  own, 
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GREAT  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT.  Peking,  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Press,  19G7.  50  p. 

DS740.  4.G7 

Contents,  -  -Great  strategic  concept.  — We  are  fear¬ 
less.  --The  nature  o'  U.  S.  imperialism  as  a  paper  tiger 
--seen  from  its  repeated  failures,  by  Jen  Ku-ping. 

--The  fatal  weakness  of  the  military  strategy  of  U.  S. 
imperialism,  by  Jen  Ku-ping.  — U.  S.  imperialism's 
strategic  dispositions  of  pu'lirig  down  the  Western  wall 
‘o  repair  the  Eastern  wail,  oy  Ji  n  Ku-ping.  --The  peo¬ 
ple's  revolutionary  strategy  ill  triumph  over  U.  S. 


imperialism's  counter -revolu!  onary  strategy,  by  Tung 
Ming.  — Study  the  "talk  with  th  American  eorr;  epon- 
deat  Anna  Louise  Strong.” 

Compilation  of  articles  that  praise  Ma  i  Tae-tung's 
thesis  that  Imperialists  are  paper  tigers  and  forecast 
the  revolutionary  peoples'  ultimate  victory  over  their 
reaction?  'enemies.  The  Un  led  States  is  said  t  have 
prepared  ine  way  for  its  own  d  >om  by  ali  mating  the 
masses;  its  armed  strength  wi  1  bo  of  no  vail  »h  n  the 
people  "awaken"  and  unite  in  r,  worldwldt  struggle 
against  imperialist  forces. 


Hamilton,  Richard  F.  A  RESE/  RCH  NOTE  ON  THl 
MASS  SUPPORT  FOR  "TOUG:  "  MILITARY 
rNITIATIVES.  American  soc!  dogical  review,  v.  '3, 
June ’368:  439-445.  HM1./75,  v.  33 

Attempts  to  identify  the  ma;  r  sources  of  support 
for  more  aggressive  military  nitlattves  in  limited 
war.  Hamilton  uses  material  drawn  from  studies  of 
the  1952  and  1564  election  -  *o  d -termine  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  various  social  gr  s  for  "tough"  or  concilia¬ 
tory  policy  alternatives  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars.  He  finds  that  the  upper  middle  class  is  mar¬ 
kedly  more  prone  than  the  lower  class  to  favor  a 
tough,  policy.  This  finding  contradicts  the  generally 
held  view- -derived  from  the  wrrk  of  S.  M.  Upset-- 
that  aggressive  attitudes  .  -e  a  haracterlstk  of 
lower  class  au'horitarian:  •  m.  Hamilton  also  finds  a 
suggestive  positive  correl  .lion  between  the  tough 
attitude  and  th<  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  mass 
media,  particularly  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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HANDBOOK  ON  COMMUNIST  CHINA.  Intercom,  v.  10, 
Sept.  /Oct.  1968:  16-80. 

7.7164  HI48 

Contents.  --The  Cultural  Re\  ilution:  upheaval  in 
Communist  China. --Map  of  Cr.  imunist  6  htna.  --Who’s 
who  .  .  .  twelve  major  figures  in  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion.  --Milestones  in  U,  S.  poll  y  towards  Communist 
China.  --Trading  with  Commun  st  China:  a  basic  ques¬ 
tion  for  U.  S.  policymakers.  'hat  count rlcs  recognise 
which  China ?- -Communist  Chi  a  in  the  UN.  --Citizen 
groups  stimulate  study  and  discussion  of  U.  S.  - 
Communist  China  relations.  --Polls  reveal  how  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  about  Communist  China.  --A  critical  guide  to 
curriculum  units  on  China.  --Films  on  Communist 
China.  -- Bibliography  of  recent  books  on  China. 

A  background  briefing,  study  guide,  aru  ibliography 
on  Communist  China.  The  text  is  devotee  rimarily  to 
an  analysis  of  the  origins  and  meaning  of  •  Great  Pro- 
letar  an  Cultural  Revolution  and  to  a  sure  of  recent 
U.  S.  diplomatic  and  trade  policy  vts-a-vi  China.  The 
bibliography  covers  only  i  event  publicatt'  :  and 
includes  sections  en  general  background,  e  Cultural 
Revolution,  China  and  the  "nited  States,  <  sna  and  the 
United  Nations,  foreign  po  icy,  arms  cont,  land 
nuclear  weapons,  persi  nai  accounts,  referr  nee  works, 
bibliographies,  U,  S.  government  publicatjo  :s,  and  per- 
i-xiicals. 


Hoffmann,  Stanley.  [THE  IT  :A  OF  A  "EUROPEAN 
EUROPE",  PROPOSALS  O:  THE  FU  URE  CF  ATLAN¬ 
TIC  COOPERATION]  Die  tec  etnes  europh  schen 
Europa."  Vorschlhgc  flir  ■  ic  Zukunft  ier  atlantlschm 
Zusammenarbe.t.  Europa  Archiv,  v  23,  Apr.  25, 
1968:  275-285.  DP  D.  E86,  v.  23 
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Asserts  Ituit  the  existing  plans  tor  European  reuni¬ 
fication  have  little  chance  for  realization  in  the  near 
future,  Hoffmann  discusses,  among  other  things.  f>e 
Gaulle's  notion  of  a  "Etsrop''  of  faihertamts,  ”  Brzeziji- 
ski-8  concert  of  Atlantic  cooperation  for  the  reunltlca- 
tkm  ci  Europe,  and  the  need  for  reorganization  of 
NATO. 

£4 

Hunebeile,  DanieUi,  FIFTY  YEARS  FROM  NOW.  HAall- 
tf  ai'Eng.  ed,  j  no.  215,  Oc!.  1858:  35-27. 

AP4.R2I64.  1868 

Interview  with  Herman  Kahn  and  Anthony  Wiener  of 
tin?  Hudson  Institute. 

Reviews  a  number  of  the  predictions  made  by  Kahn 
In  Tiit-  Year  2000.  He  foresees  a  world  share' 
divided  between  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
nations,  with  the  latter  ‘lousing  75  percent  of  the  global 
population  but  lagging  far  behind  the  advanced  nations  in 
economic  output.  People  In  the  post-industrial  socie¬ 
ties  will  enjoy  mere  lrlsrtre  but  less  individual  freedom. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  remain  the 
world's  top  two  economic  and  military  leaders,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  descending  order  by  Japan,  West  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Communist  China.  Kahn 
estimates  that  about  15  nations  will  possess  nuclear 
arsenals  by  2-XK).  Although  he  warns  that  profit;  ation 
could  lead  to  limited  nuclear  exchanges  among  the  les 
ser  powers,  he  concludes  dial  a  relatively  stable  world 
political  climate  will  substantively  decrease  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  global  nuclear  war. 
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Hveom,  Helge.  FOREIGN  POUCY  THINKING  IN  THE 
ELITE  AND  THE  GENERAL  POPULATION.  Journal  of 
peace  research,  no.  2,  138*1:  ‘47-170. 

ASS.J6,  1968 

Notes:  p.  168-170. 

This  article  presents  a  profit  >  of  the  peace  thinking 
of  a  Norwegian  elite  sample,  and  tests  some  hypotheses 
derived  from  Galtungs  center-periphery  theory.  Data 
were  collected  In  1967  by  interviews  and  questionnaires, 
mostly  structured,  among  a  foreign  policy  elite  sample 
and- -for  comparative  purposes- -among  a  so-called 
opinion-maker  sample.  These  data  -are  to  some  degree 
compared  with  No.wegian  opinion  survey  data.  T.ie 
main  findings  are  that  the  elite's  peace  thinking,  as 
shown  by  Its  operational  peace  profile,  is  centered 
around  stability,  evolutionary  change,  and  gradualistic 
peace  pc'tctes.  Middle-range  or  reglonalistic  policies 
are  preferred  to  long-range  (globalistic)  and  short- 
range  (intra -national  or  Individual):  tough  policies  to 
soft  (or  'Idealistic')  ones.  The  so-called  projection 
hypothesis  derived  from  the  center -periphery  theory  is 
giver  substantial  backing,  and  ,'t  is  established  — 
although  with  some  important  ~iodificaUons— that  the 
elite  may  be  seen  as  a,,  ultra-center  of  moiety. 

(Abstract  rupplled) 
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INTERNATIONA t,  COMMUNICATION  AND  THE  NEW 
DIPLOMACY.  Edilec  by  Arthur  S.  Hoffman.  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Indiana  University  Press  1 1968 1  206  p.  (Indiana 
University  hit-  r  national  studies) 

JXI395.I57 

Lectures  " delivered  In  1965-06  during  the  inaugural 
year  of  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Center  of  Public  Diplo¬ 
macy,  as  Us  first  major  effort  at  public  service." 

■11  graphical  references  Included  In  "Notes' 

(p.  199-206). 


Partial  contents.  —Introduction.  by  Robert  F.  Dela¬ 
ney,  --Educational  and  cultural  relations,  by  Charles 
Franks  1.  -  -Communication  analysis  and  comprehensive 
diplomacy,  by  Bryant  Wedge.  -  -Public  opinion 
research,  by  Lloyd  A.  Free. --Problem  solving:  the 
behavioral  approach,  by  Karl  Deutsrh.  -  -The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  national  cultures,  by  Mai- gar et  Mead,  --The 
role  of  groups:  contributions  of  sociology,  by  Lewis 
Coser.  --Psychology  end  psychological  operations,  by 
Daniel  Lerner.  --The  language  of  international  commu¬ 
nication:  semantics  and  linguistics,  by  Harry  Maynard. 
--International  news  media,  by  Robert  Manning. --Com¬ 
munications  to  open  and  closed  societies,  tv  Howland 
H.  Sargeant. --The  convergence  o!  _ocial  systems,  by 
John  Scott 

Explores  "the  ways  in  which  both  governments  and 
private  individuals  and  groups  influence  directly  or 
indirectly  those  public  attitudes  and  opinions  which 
bear  directly  on  other  governments'  foreign  pouev 
decisions."  Specialists  in  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  public  opinion.  :d  communications  dis¬ 
cuss  the  application  of  their  disciplines  to  the  new 
"public"  diplomacy.  While  the  experts  sometimes  pre¬ 
sented  conflicting  views  of  the  world  situation,  they  all 
apparently  agreed  t;„,t  closer  collaboration  between 
students  of  human  behavior  and  professional  diplomats 
would  greatly  improve  inte ;  national  understanding. 


INTERVENTION  AND  WORLD  POLITICS.  Journal  of 
international  affairs,  v.  22,  no.  2,  1568:  ix-x,  i65- 
251.  JXI.C6,  v.  22 

Partial  contents. -- Editor's  lore-word. --The  concept 
of  intervention,  by  James  N.  Rosenau. --Intel vention 
and  Inte:  national  systems,  by  Oran  R.  Young.  --Inter¬ 
vention  among  developing  states,  by  I.  William  Zart- 
man, --Reflection  i  on  intervention,  by  Max  Beloff. -- 
Noniritervsntk  and  conditional  intervention,  by 
Andrew  M.  Scctt. --Political  outcomes  of  foreign 
assistance.  Influence,  Involvement,  or  intervention? 
by  Howard  Wriggles,  --American  foreign  policy  and  the 
decision  it  intervene,  by  Adam  Yarmollnsky. —After 
Vietnam:  security  and  intervention  ir,  Asia,  by 
A*orton  H.  Halperin. --Book  reviews. 

Articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  intervention. 
Rosenau  proposes  an  operational  definition  of  interven¬ 
tion  that  stresses  its  convention  breaking"  and 
"  authority  oriented"  characteristics.  Young  suggests 
that  interventi-n  can  be  defined  only  in  relation  to 
specific  historical  contexts.  He  recognizes  that  inter¬ 
ventions  ire  a  major  feature  of  modern  international 
politics  but  believes  that  through  system  changes  their 
frequency  can  be  reduced.  On  evidence  drawn  from 
African  and  Arab  politics,  Zartman  argues  that  inter¬ 
vention  Is  "an  inherent  adjunct  of  nation-building, 
regionalism,  and  revolution"  and  points  out  that  norma¬ 
tive  and  analytic  theories  based  on  Western  experience 
are  inapplicable  in  underdeveloped  regions.  Beloff 
predicts  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  continue  to 
intervene  in  the  afiairs  of  other  states  and  calls  upon  it 
to  abandon  "the  rhetoric  of  Wilsonian  idealism”  in 
order  L>  construct  realls'  intervention  theorv. 

Scott  recommends  that  a  legal  code  to  govern  interven¬ 
tions  be  drafted,  based  on  the  principle  that  Interven¬ 
tion  is  often  legitimate  but  ought  to  take  place  under 
international  constraints.  Wiiggjtns  warns  of  the 
subtlety  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  use  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  Influence  other 
states,  while  Yarmollnsky  suggests  two  ways  to 
improve  the  rationality  of  decisions  relating  to  inter- 
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venttons.  H.dperin  calls  upon  the  United  Stales  to 
reassess  its  global  security  Interests  as  preparation 
for  the  formulation  of  a  more  realistic  intervention 
policy  in  Asia.  The  book  reviews  are  critiques  of 
recently  published  studies  of  subjects  relevant  to 
specific  problems  of  intervention  theory  and  policy. 


Kahn,  Herman,  and  Anthonv  J.  Wiener.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  POUTICS  IN  THE  STANDARD  WORLD. 

In  their  The  year  2000;  a  framework  for  speculation 
on  the  next  thirty-three  years  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  (1967)  p.  221-247.  lllus. 

CB160.  K3  1967 

Projections  for  the  international  political  system 
in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen»ury.  The  authors 
have  constructed  a  "standard"  or  "surprise -free" 
world  (or  t.ie  year  2900  by  extrapolating  current 
trends  in  international  politics.  They  assume  that  the 
world  today  is  in  a  situation  much  like  that  of  Europe 
in  1615 — at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  violence  and 
disruption  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  o{ 
relative  peace  and  security.  This  assumption  rests 
on  two  others:  that  the  detente  between  East  and  West 
is  permanent,  and  that  the  arms  race  will  continue 
but  not  reach  a  p>oint  of  instability.  Within  this 
general  framework,  the  authors  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  political  prospects  for  China,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Germany,  Japan,  Afro-Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  They  also  discuss  the  problem  of  nuclear 
prolileration,  speculating  that  Japan  probably  will 
become  the  sixth  nuclear  power  and  that  by  the  1900' s 
there  may  be  as  many  as  50  others.  Although  the 
arguments  against  nuclear  proliferation  are  not  deci¬ 
sive,  the  prudent  statesman  must  assume  that  the 
harmful  consequences  are  likely  to  outweigh  the  bene¬ 
ficial  ones. 


Kahn,  Herman,  arei  Anthony  J.  Wiener.  THE  YEAR 
2000;  A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  SPECULATION  ON  THE 
NEXT  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS.  New  York,  Macmil¬ 
lan  [19671  xxvii,  431  p.  illus. 

CB160.  K3  1967 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents. --Inf. reduction,  by  Daniel  Bell.--Change 
and  continuity. --Comments  on  science  and  technology. 
— Some  "surprise-free"  economic  projections:  a 
quantitative  scenario.  —  Postindustrial  society  in  the 
society  in  the  standard  world. --International  jxjlttics 
in  the  standard  world.  --Some  canonical  variations 
from  the  standard  world. --Some  jxjssibilities  for 
nuclear  wars. --Other  twenty-first  century  nightmares. 
—The  international  system  in  the  very  long  run.  — 
Policy  research  and  social  change. 

Speculations  on  the  course  of  world  history  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  The  authors  believe  that 
systematic  speculation  of  this  type  can  assist  the  poli¬ 
cymaker  to  reach  decisions  that  will  make  the  desir¬ 
able  future  more  likely  and  the  undesirable  less  likely, 
while  at  the  same  time  putting  him  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  whatever  contingencies  actually  arise  with  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility.  The  intent  of  the  present  work  is  pro¬ 
paedeutic  and  heuristic  rather  than  apodictic;  it  is 
meant  to  serve  as  a  broad  framework  for  liter,  more 
detailed  studies  of  specifli  problems.  In  their  con¬ 
cluding  remarks,  the  authors  assert  that  "man’s 
increasing  Faustian  [lower  over  nature  (including  man)" 
jxises  the  central  predicament  of  the  modern  age.  Man 
has  gained  enormous  power  over  the  forces  of  nature, 


but  this  power  has  itself  become  a  natural  force  that 
threatens  to  destroy  humanity.  The  Faustian  urge  to 
overpower  the  environment,  or  even  human  beings  when 
they  stand  In  the  way  of  progress,  ought  to  be  modera¬ 
ted,  and  institutions  that  protect  freedom  of  choice  and 
dissent  o.-ht  to  be  preserved. 


Leont'ev,  Ley  A.  [ON  THE  THEORY  OF  CONVER¬ 
GENCE]  liber  die  Xoovergenztheorle.  Sour)  etun  Ion 
heutc,  v.  13,  Sept.  1,  1968:  19-20. 

DK256.A23784,  V.  IS 

In  the  past  few  years  the  word  "convergence”  Mis 
become  commonplace  In  the  political  writings  of  Wes¬ 
tern  economists,  sociologists,  "politlclste,"  and 
'sovietologists'  to  denote  the  mutual  assimilation  of 
the  capttalibi  and  social  tat  systems  and  the  Increas¬ 
ingly  similar  development  trends  of  the  two,  Th“  con¬ 
vergence  theory  Is  bizarre  in  the  face  of  contemporary 
reality,  whL-h  testifies  to  the  progressive  polarization 
between  the  "forces  of  soeUutam,  pieace,  and  democ¬ 
racy  on  one  hand,  and  throe  of  reaction.  Imperialism, 
and  war  on  the  other,"  The  hostility  cf  all  its  expo¬ 
nents  to  socialist  ideol<gy--the  "scientific  theory  ol 
Marxism -Leninism” --belies  the  central  message  c i 
assimilation  between  the  t  o  systems.  The  theory  was 
clearly  devised  to  abate  the  historic  commutation  cf 
capitalism  bv  socialism  when  all  other  anti -Communist 
means  have  failed,  its  advocates  fail  to  realize  that 
the  Socialist  revolution  spreading  throughout  the  world 
engenders  "r.ot  from  outside  influences  such  as  wars 
or  the  'export  of  revolution'"  but  from  growing  con¬ 
tradictions  within  capitalist  society  itself.  Conver¬ 
gence  theorists  believe  In  the  alleged  ideological 
decolonization  of  the  systems  as  a  means  to  eliminate 
wars  and  dissolve  the  Socialist  society,  hut  they  con¬ 
sider  limited  wars,  such  as  In  Vietnam,  compatible 
with  peaceful  coexistence  between  socialism  and  capi¬ 
talism.  This  theory  is  a  part  of  the  global  strategy  ot 
world  imperialism.  1  may  find  some  support  among 
nominal  Marxists,  but  none  among  the  true  ones. 


Martin,  Alexander.  [FOCUS  WORLD  POLICY]  Bltck- 
punkt  Weltpolttlk.  German  foreign  policy,  v.  7,  no.  4, 
1968:303-308.  DD261. 4.  D353,  v.  7 

Lauds  books  published  by  the  East  German  foreign 
relations  institute  (Instltut  fUr  Internationale 
Beziehungen  der  Deutschen  Akademie  fiir  Stoats-  und 
Rcchtswlssenschaften  'Walter  Ulbrlcht. '  Potsdam- 
Babelsberg):  Herbert  Krflger's  German  Borders  and 
European  Security;  Klaus  Bollinger  and  Hans 
Maretzki's  USA  Global  Strategy  In  Europe;  Renste 
WUnsche,  Diethelm  Weidemann,  and  Horst  Westphal's 
Foreign  Policy  of  Alro- Asian  States;  Harry  Wunsche' s 
The  United  Nations;  and  Gerhard  Retntonz'  Cosmic 
Law. 


Merritt,  Richard  L. .  and  Donald  J.  Puchala,  comps. 
WESTERN  EUROPEAN  PERSPECTIVES  ON  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AFFAIRS;  PUBLIC  OPINION  STUDIES  AND 
EVALUATIONS.  New  York.  Praegcr  [  1968  ]  552  p. 
illus.  (Praeger  special  studies  in  international  pol it ics 
and  public  affairs)  D843.  M393 

Partial  contents. —pi.  I.  Analysis  and  commentary 
on  the  USiA  Western  European  data  collection:  The 
US1A  surveys-  tools  for  policy  and  analysis,  by 
Richard  L.  Merritt  International  images  and  USIA 
research,  by  Leo  P.  Crespi.--pt.  2  The  USIA  West - 
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era  European  data  collection:  NATO  and  the  defense 
of  Europe.  Arms  control  and  disarmament.  General 
attitudes  toward  disarmament  Perception  of  efforts 
toward  disarmament.  Ban  on  conventional  weapons. 
Use  of  atomic  weaoons  in  war.  Bans  on  atomic  weapon 
production  and  use.  Inspection:  the  "open  skies"  pro¬ 
posal.  Nuclear  diffusion.  Disengagement  In  Europe 
%>ecifir  international  issues:  The  United  Nations 
German  issues:  reunification.  The  Suez  crisis.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Trie  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 

Introduces  to  the  research  community  data  gathered 
during  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency's  international 
public  opinion  survey  and  demonstrates  the  usefulness 
of  these  data  both  to  governmental  analysts  and  social 
scientists.  In  part  l  the  authors  have  used  USIA  survey 
data:  therefore  the  articles,  which  are  concerned  with 
various  .pect s  of  International  affairs,  demonstrate 
both  the  relevance  of  International  survey  research  and 
techniques  for  data  processing  and  analysis.  Part  2 
includes,  in  tabular  form,  a  categorized  inventory  of 
questions  asked  in  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Great  Biltain,  from  1952  lo  1963.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
data  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  pro  - 
cesses  involved  in  International  polities. 


23 

Organ  ski,  A.  F.  K.  WORLD  POLITICS.  2d  ed.  [rev.  j 
New  York,  Knopf,  1968.  509  p. 

JX1391.07  1968 

Bibliography:  p.  493-50S. 

Partial  contents.  -  -Nations  and  nationalism.  -  -The 
nature  of  national  power.  --Natural  determinants  of 
power.  --Social  determinants  of  power,  --The  balance  of 
power.  -  -The  balance  of  terror.  -  -The  power  transition. 
--Collective  security.  -  -International  organizations. 

Argues  that  an  approach  to  world  politics  requires  a 
framework  for  organizing  data.  The  overall  patterns 
of  modern  world  politics  result  from  sharp  differences 
in  modernization  -social,  economic,  and  political-- 
among  and  within  nations.  The  shift  in  distribution  of 
world  power  among  states  caused  by  this  differential 
modernization  Is  an  underlying  cause  of  war  and  con¬ 
flict. 


24 

Quaroni,  Pietro.  'OPEN  DOOR  TO  THE  EAST'  SWINGS 
SHUT- THE  WHYS.  Atlas,  v.  16,  Nov.  1968:  24-26. 

AP1.A83,  v.  16 

Translated  from  Die  Zeit.  Hamburg. 

Newsp 

Western  Europe's  policy  of  pursuing  dbtente  with 
both  Russia  and  the  East  European  countries  contains 
an  Inherent  contradiction,  If  the  West  maintains  closer 
ties  with  the  satellite  nations,  they  become  independent, 
the  Soviet  Empire  in  East  Europe  is  threatened,  and 
Russia  Is  alienated;  thus,  closer  ties  with  Russia  can 
he  maintained  only  ii  detente  is  not  pursued  in  this  area. 
Regardless,  West  Europeans  should  cultivate  closer 
relationships  with  the  satellites  and  understand  that 
dbtente  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  hard-line  Russian 
Communists  are  in  power.  Further,  the  West  should 
not  underestimate  the  ideological  elements  of  Russian 
policy  and  should  realize  that  developments  within 
Russia- -growing  alienation  between  the  people  and  the 
party-are  responsible  for  the  Soviet  leaders'  refusal 
to  allow  liberalization  In  Eastern  Europe. 


25 

Russett,  Bruce  M.  COMPONENTS  OF  AN  OPERA¬ 
TIONAL  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ALLIANCE 
FORMATION.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  12, 

Sept.  1968:  285-301.  JX1901.J6,  v.  12 

References:  p.  300-30). 

Two  major  theoretical  perspectives  are  evident  both 
In  the  small  group  literature  on  n-person  coalitions  and 
in  traditional  international  politics  literature.  One 
stresses  relative  power,  as  in  balance-of-power  theo¬ 
ries  and  in  the  size  principle.  The  ;thcr  “"pha  sizes 
cultural,  political,  or  economic  bonds.  This  paper 
shows  how  these  strands  may  be  brought  together,  and 
considers  barriers  to  testing  the  theory.  Episodic 
games,  deterrent  situations,  situations  of  imperfect 
information  or  high  uncertainty,  where  the  costs  of 
gaining  the  decision  are  high  or  where  bargaining  costs 
are  high,  would  mitigate  against  successful  prediction 
from  the  theory.  Measurement  problems  include  gaug¬ 
ing  national  power  on  an  interval  scale,  the  effect  of 
distance  on  power,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  power 
of  an  alliance  can  be  indexed  by  the  sum  of  its  compo¬ 
nent  actors'  power.  Perceptions  of  power  may  vary 
from  the  objective  measures  scholars  devise.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  peacetime  and  wartime  alliances,  and 
between  zero-sum  and  non-zero-sum  situations,  must 
also  be  examined,  (Abstract  supplied) 

26 

Servan-Schreiber,  Jean  Jacques.  1984  IN  THE  EAST  .  .  . 
A  SOVIET  DANGER  NOW.  Atlas,  v.  16,  Oct,  1968: 
20-22.  AP1.A83.  v.  16 

Translated  from  L' Express.  Paris. 

Newsp 

While  the  Soviet  military  occupation  of  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  "is  a  pale  thing"  in  comparison  with  nuclear  war. 
world  catastrophe  will  not  necessarily  avoided  by 
ignoring  this  crime.  If  Soviet  leaders  are  capable  of 
miscalculating  in  the  current  military  intervention, 
they  may  miscalculate  in  future  derisions  that  upset  the 
atomic  status  quo--an  equilibrium  jx>ssibly  just  as  pre¬ 
carious  as  the  Bratislava  agreements.  The  serious 
consequences  of  the  Soviet  actions  are  that  U.S.  - 
U.S.  S.  R.  relalions  may  be  crucially  altered,  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  foundations  of  the  nation's 
security  have  been  placed  '  in  a  frightful  ligin.."  The 
invasion,  which  represents  a  return  to  orthodox  fanati¬ 
cism  as  the  basis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  has  affected 
countless  stiuetures;  e.  g. ,  the  possible  modus  Vivendi 
between  the  two  Germanies.  The  deeper  connection 
between  such  seemingly  unrelated  political  mileposts  as 
the  doradone-  of  thp  American  presidential  elections, 
the  troubling  effects  of  the  Humanae  vitae  encyclical, 

•  he  May  explosion  and  June  panic  in  France,  and  the 
aggression  against  Prague  lies  in  a  return  to  the  past 
through  fear  of  what  the  future  holds--a  retreat  to  the 
established  order.  This  indicates  that  the  world  "no 
longer  knows  wha!  to  move  Inward,  or  where  to  look  for 
hope."  The  return  to  Stalinism  Is  "the  culminating 
point  of  a  year  rich  in  disillusionment  and  retrogres¬ 
sion.  " 


Sozialisfische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands.  Zentralkomi- 
tee.  [  FROM  ERICH  HONECKER'S  REPORT  ON  THE 
CONSULTATIVE  MEETING  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  AND 
WORKERS’  PAR1IESIN  BUDAPESTl  Aus  dem  Berlcht 
Erich  Honeckers  Uber  das  Konsultativtreffen  der  kom- 
munlstischen  und  ArboiU  oartelen  in  Budapest.  Doku- 
mentatlon  del-  Zeit;  Informal  sons- Arc  hiv,  v.  20, 
no.  405,  1968;  29  36. 


DD261.D4.  v.  20 
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Excerpts  from  the  Mar.  21,  1968,  report  to  the  5th 
plenum  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party's  Central  Committee 
or.  the  Feb.  26--Mar.  5  meeting.  Reprinted  from  the 
Mar.  22,  1968,  Issue  of  Neoes  Deutschland. 

Stresses  the  meeting's  praise  of  toe  Soviet  Commu¬ 
nist  Party's  “leading  role"  in  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  movement.  Honecker  notes  the  prevailing  opinion 
at  the  meeting  that  the  common  policy  of  ail  Communist 
parties,  based  on  fundamental  Communist  goals,  takes 
precedence  over  their  particular  policies,  dictated  by 
local  or  national  ''mulieratio.'.s.  By  their  one-stdcd 
appeals  for  what  they  consider  “equal  rights,  autonomy, 
sovereignty,  ar..  independence,"  some  delegations  dis¬ 
played  a  tendency  to  yield  to  the  pressures  of  bourgeois 
ideology.  This  can  only  harm  proletarian  international¬ 
ism. 


28 

Strausz-HupA,  Robert.  THE  RED  STRATEGY  OF 
INDIRECT  APPROACH.  Freedom  &  union,  v.  113, 
Sept.  1BSR-  6-7,  JX1901.  F6,  v.  23 

In  waging  the  cold  war  against  the  free  world  the 
Communists  have  adopted  the  strategy  of  indirect 
approach,  an  age-old  policy  that  enables  a  smaller 
power  to  weaken  a  stronger  one  by  attacking  only  the 
most  vulnerable  posit!  as  of  the  latter.  It  is  the 
strategy  of  revolutionaries  and  is  particularly  suited 
to  totalitarian  regimes  since  it  is  based  on  aecre<  y 
and  deception.  Although  Americans  should  not  ",ook 
for  a  Communist  under  every  bed."  they  must  remain 
vigilant  against  the  penetration  tactics  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  recognize  the  vulnerabilities  within  the 
democratic  system.  Totalitarianism  has  no  place 
for  ethics  and  taxes  advantage  of  the  openness  of  a 
free  society  by  encouraging  the  alienation  of  signifi¬ 
cant  social  groups.  Despite  the  Communists'  failure 
to  dale  to  undermine  American  society,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  patiently  continue 
directing  their  cold  war  arsenal--"insurgency.  wa.r- 
farc  djy-proxy,  penetra'ion,  espionage,  subversion, 
sabotage,  blackmail,  assassination,  and  open  and 
hidden  propaganda" --against  the  United  States. 


29 

Wteck,  David  T.  THE  VIOLENCE  OF  MAN:  REMARKS 
ON  KONRAD  LORENZ:  ON  AGGRESSION.  Diogenes, 
summer  1968:  103-123. 

AS4.D5,  1968 

Violence  is  a  dominant  theme  In  human  history,  and 
Konrad  Lorenz  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  Inal  Us 
source  is  instinctual  aggression.  At  present  there  is 
no  way  of  confirming  this  hypothesis  directly,  Lorenz’ 
evidence  Is  Indirect  and  in  the  form  of  conjectures 
about  the  instinctual  endowment  that  early  man  would 
have  required  in  order  to  survive.  These  conjectures 
are  plausible  enough,  but  in  the  last  analysis  the  con¬ 
cept  "aggression”  is  too  imprecise  a  term  to  be  useful 
for  either  ethical  or  biological  explanation,  impre¬ 
cision  leads  to  confusion  of  ethical  and  culturally  vari¬ 
able  concepts  with  biological  and  genetically  coherent 
ones,  which  in  turn  vitiates  Lorenz’  treatment  of  the 
relationship  of  aggression  to  Culture.  He  has  over¬ 
looked  the  possibility  that  problematic  violence  is  in  a 
large  degree  "not  internal  to  individuals  but  has 

nine  externalized  in  institutions"  or  that  it  may  he 
reactive  and  historically  or  culturally  conditioned.  He 


has  ignored  man’s  capacity  to  choose  between  psycho¬ 
logically  indifferent  means,  including  violence,  and 
fatied  to  consider  man’ s  ethical  situation  in  nonethlcal 
communities  such  as  the  army.  These  considerations 
would  seem  to  undermine  any  thesis  that  war  Is  a 
result  of  individual  aggressiveness  or  that  the  answer 
to  war  is  individual  or  social  psychotherapy.  What 
man  must  learn  is  how  to  cope  wtlh  the  products  of 
civilization,  not  his  animal  Instincts.  Lorenz  has 
neglected  another  aspect  of  man's  nature:  the  Impulse 
to  create.  This  creative  "instinct"  bears  looking  Into, 
for  ^ustructiveness  in  man  cannot  "be  overcome  except 
by  a  more  powerful  prlnc.ple,  and  it  Is  no  longer 
believa  ale  that  Reason  is  that  principle." 


Wohlstetter,  Albert.  THEORY  AND  OPPOSED-SYSTEMS 
DESIGN.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  12,  Sept. 
1968:  302-331.  JX1901.J6,  v.  12 

References:  p.  330-331. 

The  paper  examines  the  bearings  on  international 
relations  theory  of  opjaosed-systems  designs:  systems 
analyses  done  to  aid  decietor.-makers  In  national  and 
international  organizations  i>;  choosing  jaolicies  on  arms 
and  arms  control.  Such  studies  concern  the  choice  of 
complex  ends- -and  means  to  accomplish  ends--that 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  at  least  partially  opposed 
by  some  governments.  Like  systems  engineering, 
opposed- systems  design  has  a  large  and  Important 
technological  component.  While  operational  research 
deals  with  specified  equipments  and  organizations  in  the 
face  of  opposition  similarly  constrained,  opposed- 
systems  design  considers  alternative  objectives,  longer 
time  persj>ectives,  a  wider  variety  of  technical  and 
organizational  means,  more  varied  environments,  ar.d 
more  uncertainties.  The  paper  describes  the  relation 
of  the  theoretical  models  used  in  opposed-systems 
design  to  various  traditional  and  behavioral  or  quantita¬ 
tive  theories  of  international  relations:  theories  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  decision,  theories  of  the  balance  of  power, 
etc.  Connections  and  contrasts  are  displayed  In  partic¬ 
ular  by  reference  to  an  extended  example  of  the  effects 
of  distance  on  "jxiwer,"  (Abstract  supplied) 


Yost,  Cha-les  W.  THE  INSECURITY  OF  NATIONS; 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.  New  York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
|by]  Praeger  [1968]  276  p. 

D443,  V63 

Partial  contents.  --The  breakup  of  the  old  order.  -- 
Underlying  causes  of  national  insecurity.  --Challenge 
and  response  in  Europe.  -  -Challenge  and  response  In 
East  Asia.  --The  crisis  of  modernization  and  the  north- 
south  confrontation.  --Where  do  we  stand?--The  con¬ 
duct  and  misconduct  of  international  relations.  -  -Curb¬ 
ing  confrontations.  -  -Organizing  international  security. 
--Bibliographic  notes. 

Maintains  that,  despite  all  the  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  past  half  century,  little  has  been  done  to  correct 
or  control  the  Insecurity  of  nations,  Yost  believes 
the  arms  race  has  made  nations  more  Insecure  than 
ever  before  and  that  the  obsolete  means  world  leaders 
use  to  promote  security  do  more  to  promote  insecurity. 
Yost  concludes  that  the  arms  race  must  be  slowed 
down  to  decrease  international  tensions  and  insecuri¬ 
ties. 
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B.  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

32 

Augstein,  Rudolf.  [BBEZHNE VS  TEARS]  Breschnews 
Trftnen.  Spiegel,  v.  22,  Aug.  26,  1968:  20-2L 
AP30.S66,  v.  22 

Regards  the  recent  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  an  event  fraught  with  long-range  consequences  for 
international,  especially  inf  abloe,  relations.  Augstein 
considers  Soviet  political  behavior  Janus-faced--toward 
both  peaceful  evolution  and  violence.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  already  saturated  with  conquests,  West  Ger¬ 
man  and  Western  foreign  policies  should  appeal  to  the 
former  Soviet  trait.  The  German  Federal  Republic  and 
NATO  should  therefore  deemphasize  their  military  pos¬ 
tures  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  bloc. 


Barzel,  Rainer.  TOWARD  RECONCILIATION  WITH 
POLAND.  Central  Europe  journal,  v.  16,  Aug.  /Sept. 
1968:258-259.  DB20O.7.S74,  v.  16 

Excerpted  from  the  book  Gesichtspunkte  eines  Deut- 
schen  [Viewpoints  of  a  German]  published  in  1968  by 
Econ  Verlag,  DUsseldorf. 

DD257.4.  B34 

Dr.  Barzel  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  simul¬ 
taneously  the  demand  made  so  often,  that  the  Oder- 
Neisse  Line  be  recognized  as  Poland's  Western  boun¬ 
dary  and  that  the  "GDR"  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign 
state.  A  sovereign  state  cannot  determine  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  another  sovereign  state  and  a  third  party. 
In  all  of  the  Allied  postwir  agreements--with  full 
accord  of  the  Soviet  Union --it  was  agreed  that  Germany 
continue  to  exist  width,  die  bounda*  les  of  1937  and  thal 
■he  final  determination  of  the  western  border  await  the 
peace  conference.  Barzel  elucidates  Bonn's  viewpoint 
on  the  question  of  the  expellees  whose  claim  to  ances¬ 
tral  homelands  remains.  He  feels,  however,  that  a 
policy  renouncing  force  must  lead  to  a  peaceful  order 
in  Europe.  Thirteen  million  human  beings  who  lost 
their  homes  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  chosen, 
within  the  Federal  Republic,  not  to  follow  the  pat'"  of 
extremism,  revenge  and  hatred  but  are  desirous  ot 
reconciliation  with  the  Poles  in  a  new  Europe  which 
honors  human  rights  and  respect  among  nations. 
(Supplied  summary,  modified). 


34 

Berner,  Wolfgang.  [CASTRO  AND  MOSCOW'S  LATIN 
AMERICAN  STRATEGY]  Castro  und  Moskaus  Lateln- 
amerika- Strategic.  Aussenpolltik,  v.  19,  June  1968: 
757-307.  D639.A885,  v.  19 

Castro's  interest  in  exporting  the  Communist  revo¬ 
lution  to  the  Latin  American  Continent  stems  from  the 
need  which  he  has  felt  strongly  since  the  famous  1962 
missile  crlsls--for  solid  economic  support  for  his 
regime  Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  high 
hopes  that  the  success  of  the  Communist  revolution, 
especially  in  oil- rich  Venezuela,  may  free  him  from 
Soviet  bondage.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  conducts  a 
true  world-power  policy,  considers  the  time  not  yet 
ripe  for  achieving  its  ultimate  goal  in  Latin  America, 
It  concentrates  therefore  on  intermediate  objectives- 
winning  the  cooperation  of  existing  Larin  American 
governments  and  the  gradial  elimination  of  American 
influence  there.  Moscow  realistically  considers  Latin 
America  the  most  difficult  region  with  which  its  for¬ 
eign  policy  must  cope  m  the  Third  World. 


35 

[BONN;  CASE  OF  TENSION;  DROP- IN]  Bonn;  Spannur.gs- 
fall;  Drop-in.  Spiegel,  v.  22.  A_ug.  26,  1968:  33-36, 

38.  illus.  AP30.S68,  v.  22 

Describes  the  reaction  of  the  West  German  coalition- 
government  members  to  the  news  of  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  how  the  Government's  official 
stand  on  the  crisis  was  finally  formulated.  The  co,  li- 
tion  partners  agreed:  to  continue  the  West  German 
detente  policy  toward  the  East,  although  for  the  time 
being  on  a  "pilot-light"  basis  only:  to  postpone  signing 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  because  of  doubt 
about  the  Soviet  signatory’s  good  faith;  "to  increase  the 
defense  budget  by  a  hundred  million  German  marks"; 
and  "to  put  aside  ail  plans  for  reduction  of  armed  for¬ 
ces  in  Central  Europe." 


Bradshaw,  James  S.  A  POLICY  CHANGE  TOWARD 
CUBA?  Christian  century,  v.  85,  Aug.  28,  1968: 
1075-1077.  BR1.C45,  v.  85 

Cove"  T.  Oliver,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter -American  Affairs,  has  outlined  stringent  condi¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  U.  S.  and  inter -American 
relations  with  Cuba,  citing  specifically  a  halt  to  Cuban 
subversive  intervention  in  the  hemisphere  and  a  sever¬ 
ance  of  Cuban-U.  3.  S.  R.  military  connections.  If  they 
were  designed  to  elicit  a  response  from  Castro  or  pro¬ 
voke  discussion  within  the  Cuban  ruling  clique,  his 
remarks  failed.  In  a  subsequent  statement,  Oliver 
backed  off  slightly,  stressing  that  the  U.  S.  policy- 
remained  unchanged  and  that  conditions  for  a  policy 
change  were  nonnegotiable.  Thoughts  about  policy 
revision,  either  in  the  United  States  or  Cuba,  probably 
derive  from  the  popularit-  of  Castro,  the  failure  of  the 
diplomatic  and  economic  emuargo  to  produce  a  demand 
for  change  in  Cuba,  the  sharp  reductions  in  Soviet 
Cuban  aid,  the  evidence  of  political  ten«'nn  between 
Cuba  and  Russia,  the  failure  of  the  "revolution  for 
export"  policy,  and  the  Increasing  but  unclear  evidence 
of  a  U.  S.  -Russian  df-tente.  In  reevaluating  its  policy 
the  United  SUte»  laves  the  alternatives  of  continuing 
inter -American  pressure  or  seeking  reconciliation 
with  r  afro  and  encouraging  his  desire  for  greater 
independence  from  Russia.  The  former  course  would 
risk  developing  a  regime  completely  subservient  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  Castro  the  most  Important  consid¬ 
eration  in  reevaluating  policy  toward  the  United  States 
Is  the  degree  to  which  his  Internal  position  would  be 
aflected.  The  outcome  of  the  thinking  within  inter  - 
American  circles  and  probably  within  Cuba  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain,  but  circumstances  indicate  that 
some  new  arrangement  might  be  possible.  The  United 
States  is  willing  to  talk,  and  relations  seem  to  be 
undergoing  a  review. 

37 

Brandt,  Willy.  (FQRFJGN  POLICY,  GERMAN  POLICY, 
EUROPEAN  POLICY.  PRINCIPAL  STATEMENTS 
DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE| 
Aussenpolltik.  Deutschlandpolittk,  Eur.ipapollttk. 
Grundsatzliche  ErklUrungen  wahrend  des  ersten  Jahres 
!m  AuswarUgen  Amt.  (Berlin]  Berlin- Verlag  1 1968 j 
168  p.  D844.  B60 

Contents.  -  -This  book  preface  by  Willy  Brandt.  - 
Taking  over  of  the  Foreign  Office  (12/6/1966),  -  -Peace 
policy  in  Europe,  -For  the  unity  of  Europe.  --German- 
Rumanian  relations.  --The  complex  of  rightist  radical¬ 
ism- -Prerequisites  and  effects  of  a  nuclear  mmproll- 
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feraiion  treaty.  -New  realities  of  German  policy.  -- 
The  first  hundred  days  (press  conference).  --A  bigger 
European  Economic  Community  yields  bigger  results.  -- 
Common  interests  with  Great  Britain,  --Konrad  Ade¬ 
nauer's  death.  --The  Oder-Neiase  boundary.  --Tor  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  --The  war  in  the  Near 
East  concerns  all.  -  -Scandinavia  and  Europe.  -  -For  a 
regulated  coexistence.  --For  assistance  in  the  Near 
East.  --A  second  wind  for  detente  policy.  --German  for¬ 
eign  policy  after  two  World  Wars.  --Partnership  in 
Latin  America.  --Improvement  ana  expansion  ol  the 
European  Economic  Community.  - -The  first  year.  -- 
International  relations  on  a  community  level.  --For 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  -  -Words  on  a  day  of  national 
mourning. --Not  to  celebrate  an  unnatural  division.  -- 
The  responsibility  of  the  Germans  lor  Europe.  --Biblio¬ 
graphy.  --Index. 

Chronologically  arranged  texts  of  the  West  German 
Foreign  Minister's  public  pronouncements  front  Decem¬ 
ber  6.  1966,  to  November  30,  1967.  Brandt  expounds 
on  the  need  for  peace  in  Europe,  based  not  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  terror  but  on  East-West  cooperation  that  in  the 
long  run  would  "neither  preclude  nor  impede"  solution 
of  the  German  problem.  The  German  Federal  Republic 
supports  al!  provisions  of  the  draft  nonproliferation 
treaty  aimed  at  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  declines,  however,  to  accept  provisions  that  would 
hinder  peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  by  nonnu¬ 
clear  nations. 

38 

Brezarit,  Dr.  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
FORCES  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  Review  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  v.  19,  June  .10,  1968:  8-10. 

D839.R4,  v.  19 

Yugoslavia  has  hoen  ir.  favor  of  the  progressive  effort 
in  Czechoslovakia  from  the  beginning  and  welcomes  the 
announcement  of  the  May  plenum  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party  that  the  change  in  Czechoslovak  soci¬ 
ety  and  socialism  hr.,  been  completed.  The  change  was 
made  possible  mainly  through  the  support  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  But  some  top-ranking  officials  o!  the  Social¬ 
ist  countries  unfortunately  cannot  recognize  that  the 
change  was  a  reflection  of  a  profound  internal  need  of 
the  Czeehoslovak  people  and  regard  it  as  an  imperialist 
offensive.  They  do  not  understand  that  this  mistrust  in 
the  tor.es  ol  socialism  gives  an  oppoituuUy  w  tin.  unit 
Socialist  forces  for  outbursts  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  pressures  that  these  people  exert,  the  resulting 
encouragement  of  the  conservatives,  and  the  false 
rumors  they  spread  violate  the  principle  of  equality  of 
relations  among  the  Socialist  countries  unn  Communist 
parties.  Moreover  they  do  not  express  the  feeling  of 
all  members  of  the  parties.  Many  members  support 
the  Czechoslovak  effort,  the  front  against  this  epoch- 
making  revolution  is  broken.  The  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
demonstrate  skill,  patience,  and  mat ur it v  in  negotia¬ 
tions  and  in  the  defense  of  thetr  country’s  right  to  non¬ 
interference.  The  leadership -working  class  contacts 
they  are  developing  may  be  cruvi.it  if  further  external 
pressures  are  applied.  The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have 
taken  the  right  road  to  progress,  so  let  them  finish 
their  historical  task  without  Interference. 

39 

Burns,  Arthur  L.  PROBLEMS  IN  AUSTRALIAN  FOR 
EIGN  POLICY,  JULY -DECEMBER  1967.  Australian 
journal  of  polities  and  history,  v.  14,  Aj>r.  1968:  i  ll. 

Dl’HO.  A945.  v.  14 

Surveys  Australia's  foreign  policy  problems  caused 
by  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  impending  British  with¬ 


drawal  East  of  Suez,  particularly  the  controversy 
between  the  two  major  parties  on  Australia's  commit¬ 
ment  to  Vietnam.  Although  the  Labor  Party  modified 
its  intransigent  withdrawal  policy,  It  continued  to 
advocate  a  bombtng  halt,  the  recognition  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  a  clear -and -hold  strat¬ 
egy.  The  Federal  Government  under  Prime  Minister 
Holt  maintained  a  warm  friendship  with  the  Untted 
States,  but  after  hts  death  In  November  the  Liberal 
Party  began  to  rethink  Australia' s  Southeast  Aslan 
policy  In  the  light  of  the  opposition  at  home  and  the 
British  announcement.  Despite  nationwide  tnterest  in 
Vietnam,  Australia's  public  attitudes  were  "all  over¬ 
laid  and  dimmed  by  widespread  Lnd  lerence,  not  to 
say  callousness.  "  Burns  concludes  ’.hat  in  the  face  of 
the  British  withdrawal  Australia  mu^t  either  increase 
its  mil'tarv  expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia  or  abandon 
any  substantial  commitment  to  that  area. 

'0 

Clery,  R.  [ASIAN  COUNTRIES  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  NEW 
EQUILIBRIUM]  Les  pays  d'Asie  &  la  recherche  d'un 
nouvel  gquilibre.  Revue  de  dGfense  nationale,  v.  24, 
Oct.  1968:  1447-1464.  D410.  R4t>,  v.  24 

Reviews  U.  S.  Asian  policy  from  the  postwar  era  to 
the  present  and  agrees  with  Ronald  Steel's  appraisal  of 
the  conduct  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  in  this  period:  "the 
dedication  of  Americans  to  their  ideas  has  launched 
them  into  a  political  worla  of  intcrvuilioi.  in  which  the 
excesses  are  becoming  apparent.  "  Clery  maintains 
that  a  new  equilibrium  in  Asia  should  not  be  predicated 
on.  anticommunism  versus  communism  but  on  internal 
political  and  economic  development  and  satisfactory 
relations  among  Asian  countries.  He  recommends  the* 
the  United  States  not  engulf  the  Asian  problem  so  ti,„: 
it  becomes  an  American  one,  but  that  it  allow  Asians 
to  choose  their  own  life  while  giving  them  the  assis¬ 
tance  and  protection  they  need. 

4) 

[CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  ENTRY  OF  THE  TROOPS  OF  THE 
FIVE  WARSAW  PACT  STATES  UNDER  THE  PRETEXT 
OF  A  REQUEST  FOR  HELP  FROM  CZECHOSLOVAK 
FUNCTIONARIES!  Tscherhoslowakei:  Einmarsch  von 
Truppen  aus  5  Staaten  des  Warschauer  Paktes,  vorge- 
blich  auf  ein  Hilfe-Ersuchen  t sc her ho  alowaki *. her 
FunktlonSre  Archlv  der  Gegenwart,  v.  38,  Aug  20, 
1968:  14125-14160  D410.  K414,  V.  38 

Compilation  of  declarations  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Intervening  powers,  reactions  of  countries  throughout 
the  world,  and  decisions  of  the  Czechoslovak  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  Government  during  the  period  August 
20-31,  1968,  with  a  brief  summary  ot  Czechoslovak  his¬ 
tory  since  1919 

42 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  GERMANY  AGAIN  AT  THE  CROSS¬ 
ROADS --AND  A  STORY  OF  UNHEEDED  WARNINGS. 
Intelligence  digest,  v.  30,  Oct.  1968:3-6. 

D410.  R47,  v.  30 

Discusses  the  effect  ol  the  occupation  ol  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  on  tlx-  foreign  policy  and  political  thought  of  West 
Germany.  The  occupation  shattered  the  West  German 
Oslpolitik  ij  dfli  ite,  which  assumed  that  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  East  European  countries  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  policy  was  tiased  on  an  erroneous  inter  - 
preuttoii  ol  the  Soviet  principle  of  the  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence  ol  countries  with  different  social  systems.  The 
West  German  politicians  overltxiked  (he  rejwated  Soviet 
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assertions  that  no  coexistence  was  possible  in  the 
ideological  field  and  class  warfare.  The  other  Western 
countries  shared  this  error  and  were  therefore  unwill¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  danger  of  an  occupation,  although 
they  were  warned  by  their  intelligence  services  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis.  This  error  In  evaluation  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Intentions  was  instrumental  in  the  com¬ 
plete  change  of  the  military  situation  In  Europe  and 
made  nonexistent  the  so-called  "political  warning 
time,"  the  period  In  which  Soviet  leaders  might  have 
been  dissuaded  by  diplomatic  means  and  on  which  the 
NATO  planners  were  counting.  As  nobody  can  trust  a 
government  that  does  not  respect  treaties  it  has  signed 
and  the  danger  of  war  by  miscalculation  has  grown,  no 
guarantee  for  peace  and  freedom  is  left  but  nuclear 
weapons.  Moreover  NATO  has  been  weakened  by  the 
theory  of  "big  lift"  ana  other  plans,  and  the  hope  that 
Europe  will  unite  and  defend  itself  is  minimal.  The 
article  gives  detailed  information  on  the  warnings 
gathered  by  the  Intelligence  Digest's  correspondent  in 
Bonn  and  recommends  an  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter  by  a  high-level  ad  hoc  body  independent  of  both 
the  Intelligence  services  and  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  REPORTS 
AND  COMMENTS.  Current  digest  of  the  Soviet  press, 
v.  20,  Sept.  25,  1968:  1-15 

D8.19.CeT  v.  20 

Translated  from  Pravda  or  Izve stlla,  from  Sept  3  to 
8,  1968. 

Contents.  --C.  C.  P.  Central  Committee  meets  --At 
the  U  N  --Back  in  Czechoslovakia  --Husak's  report  to 
Slovak  party.  --The  process  of  normalization.  --Mar¬ 
shall  Konei  oraws  parallels.  -  Attack  on  the  New  York 
Times.  --Gribachev  chastises  Rumanian  writer  --For¬ 
eign  repercussions 

Full  or  condensed  texts  of  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak 
official  statements  and  comments  of  the  Soviet  press  on 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  t  s  repercussion  on 
the  world 


DOCUMENTS  ON  THE  EVENTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
[Dckumente  zu  den  Erelgnissen  in  der  CSSR]  Sowiet- 
unloo  heute,  v.  13.  Sept.  1,  1968:  suppl. ,  3  -[20] 
DK266.  A2S784,  v.  13 

Contents.  -  -Letter  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  (CCP)  on  July  15, 

1968.  -  -Declaration  of  the  Communist  and  workers' 
parties  of  the  Socialist  countries  of  Aug.  3,  1968.  -- 
Appeal  of  a  group  of  members  u f  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  CCP,  the  Government  and  the  Nal  anal 
Assembly  of  the  CSSR  (TASS  Aug.  21,  1968).  -  Declara¬ 
tion  of  TASS  of  Aug.  21,  1968.  -Appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  Czechoslovakia  (TASS,  Aug.  23,  1368).  --An  unlaw¬ 
ful  meeting  (Pravda,  Aug.  24.  1968).  --Communique  on 
Soviet -Czechoslovak  negotiations  in  Moscow  (TASS, 
Aug.  27,  1968). --Some  questions  and  answers  (Press 
agency  Novostt,  APN). 

Documents  on  the*  Czechoslovak -Soviet  negotiations 
and  the  Invasion  i  Czechoslovakia,  published  *-v  the 
Soviet  Embassy  West  Germany  In  cooperation  with 
the  Novosti  news  agency. 

45 

Drakkif.  M.  CHINA  AND  THE  ASIAN  COUNTRIES. 
Review  of  international  affairs,  19,  Aug.  5,  I96h: 
10-12.  D839.  R4.  ■  .  19 


The  U.S.  -North  Vietnam  negotiations  in  Paris,  the 
withdrawal  of  Brtttsh  troops  from  the  East  of  Suez 
area,  the  intensified  efforts  of  India  and  other  Asian 
sL.tes  to  establish  bilateral  and  nternational  relations 
indicate  that  a  new  constellation  may  soon  appear  In 
Asia.  China’s  Internal  and  international  position  will 
undoubtedly  play  a  decisive  role  in  any  change,  but  It  is 
extremely  hard  to  assess.  The  recent  visits  of  foreign 
diplomats  are  indicative  of  the  nation's  desire  to 
emerge  from  its  self-imposed  isolation  ar.d  replace  Its 
narrow-minded  policy  with  a  more  flexible  approach. 
China  has  stabilized  its  relations  with  neighboring 
states  and  seems  likely  to  adopt  a  policy  of  coexistence. 
The  next  step  might  be  improved  relations  with  the 
Third  World  and  later,  perhaps,  with  other  continents 
and  countries  as  well.  China  might  then  discover  that 
its  political  platform  of  "cultural  revolution"  and  the 
idea  of  "world  revolution"  impede  its  relations,  and 
that  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  previous  period  should 
be  evaluated  and  future  tasks  set.  Some  of  China's 
postulates  undoubtedly  deserve  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  external  world.  These  are  primarily 
the  demand  lor  a  place  in  the  United  Nations,  China's 
territorial  integrity  (Taiwan,  Quemoy,  and  Matsu), 
and  trade  without  discrimination.  However  China  still 
claims  hegemony  over  the  Socialist  world  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  international  working  class  movement. 
Therefore  the  change  in  China's  foreign  policy  will  be 
slow  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  process 
underway  in  Asia  is  the  struggle  the  countries  arc- 
waging  against  pressure  and  interference  and  for  com  - 
plete  and  genuine  independence  in  foreign  policy  mat¬ 
ters.  They  want  to  cooperate  with  the  outer  world  in 
accordance  with  their  own  national  interests.  If  China 
continues  lo  behave  exclusively  and  denies  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  equality  in  relations  with  other  countries  it  will 
face  serious  loss  ol  prestige  in  Africa  and  complete 
isolation,  from  which  China  itself  will  suffer  most. 


( FAITH  FULNESS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DUTY  | 
Vernost'  internal  ton.il' mmiu  dolgu  Komniunist 
vooru/.hennykh  sil,  v.  49,  Sept.  19 68  :  9-12. 

U717.R9A27,  v.  49 

The  defense  of  C/ec hosluv-Oua  is  not  ;ui  internal 
affair  of  the  country  but  a  concern  of  o ii  Socialist 
countries  and  a  problem  regarding  the  defense  of 
socialism.  Socialism  and  lonmiaiiiMii  are  essentially 
<v'.ternationai.  National  problems  can  be  solveu  only 
with  regard  to  the  common  interests  of  the  Socialist 
countries  and  in  cooperation  with  .ill  branches  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  !’u;r\  country, 
according  to  Lenin,  must  assume  a  proletarian  and 
class  position  and  not  indulge  m  '  neutr.iiity"  if  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  socialism  are  at  stake.  As  the 
situation  in  Czechoslovakia  endangered  the  solidarity 
and  security  of  the  Communist  bio;  and  would  have 
undermined  tin*  Warsaw  Pact,  cveryi  ne  who  under¬ 
stands  the  interest  of  socialism  must  ogre*-  that  the 
friendly  help  of  fr.Uern.il  countries  was  benefui.il  to 
the  country  and  saved  it  from  slipping  into  the  capi¬ 
talist  camp.  The  new  model  of  socialism  that  was 
presented  to  Czechosiov  Jsia  as  humanism  was  aimed 
.U  this  go.il.  -uid  this  made  a  united  action  >f  tin 
Nocia'ist  countries  imperative.  The  Soviet  soldiers 
came  lo  counlrv  not  to  interfere  m  its  mtern.il 
affairs  but  to  prole,  t  n.s  sovereignty  independence, 
,uid  security.  th»  y  only  fulfilled  their  sacred  duty,  then 
weajknis  were  words,  not  guns,  and  their  behavior 
expressed  their  warm  feelings  toward  the  population. 
While  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  a  imitt.u'y  organization,  it 
has  .Lis* i  a  duty  to  protect  the  conformity  >.(  the  sin'ial 
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and  governmental  structure  of  the  Socialist  states, 
their  Marxist- Leninist  principles,  faithfulness  to  the 
Communist  ideals,  and  International  solidarity.  It 
represents  a  strong  wall  against  subversion  and  is 
therefore  so  strongly  attacked  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  of  which  Chechoslovakia  is  a  mem  - 
ber. 

47 

FORCES  OF  WARSAW  ALLIANCE  OCCUPY  CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA.  Current  digest  of  the  Soviet  press,  v.  20, 
Sept.  U,  1968:  1-17.  D839.C87,  v.  20 

Translated  from  Pravda  or  Izvestiia,  from  Aug.  21 
to  26,  1968. 

Contents.  --The  first  announcements.  --Appeal  to 
Czechoslovak  people.  --Pravda  editorial  justifies  use 
of  troops.  --Reports  and  communiques.  -Apeal  from 
fraternal  countries.  --Svoboda  in  Moscow. 

Complete  or  condensed  texts  ot  official  statements, 
appeals  to  the  Czechoslovak  people,  and  Soviet  press 
reports  on  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  armies.  Includes  full  text  of  the  article 
"Defense  of  Socialism  is  the  Highest  International 
IXity,''  the  fir3t  official  justification  of  the  invasion, 
published  in  Pravda  on  Aug.  22,  1968. 

48  *" 

Erankel.  Joseph.  COMPARING  FOREIGN  POUCIES: 
THE  CASE  OF  NORWAY.  International  affairs 
(London)  v.  44.  July  1968:  482-493. 

JX1.I53.  v.  44 

A  case  study  by  Dr.  N''s  Orvik  reveals  several 
analogies  between  Great  Britain’s  and  Norway's 
foreign  policies  since  Britain  lias  become  a  "middle 
power."  Both  countries  must  reconcile  their  respec¬ 
tive  geographical  pulls--lron>  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  me  menu,  e  of 
Germany  and  Russia  on  the  alter--  instead  .it  adopting 
foreign  policies  based  on  a  set  ol  preferential  atti¬ 
tudes.  Both  have  avoided  strategic  decisions  until 
they  were  forced  upon  them  by  the  course  of  events. 
Despite  the  disparit  t  re. sources,  b  ith  nations  are 
incapable  of  making  adequate  provisions  for  defense. 
Even  with  greater  public  interest  in  foreign  policy. 
Great  Britain  has  .men  i. liable  since  World  War  n  lo 
formulate  constructive  |h>U<  ies.  while  the  problems 
of  innovation  and  adaptation  to  change  are  also  acute 
in  Norway's  Forelcn  Ministry.  The  Norwegians,  tc.tr- 
tul  of  tin  disintegration  of  NATO  and  not  fully  trust¬ 
ing  Russia,  are  looking  U-r  a  foreign  i>oitt  v  t taut  will 
ensure  then  security.  Traditional  neutrality  has 
proved  -d  no  avail,  cooperation  with  Sweden  is 
unacceptable,  "international  organi.-at ion  is  a  weak 
reed  to  lean  upon,  and  the  value  ol  British  naval  pro¬ 
tection  is  diminishing.  Norwegians  tvave  lillle  reason 
to  U-  pleased  with  their  foreign  poitv  y  record  although 
(hev  have  full  -iuver.il  options,  Kiev  have  lacked  1  hr 
delerniin.it ion  and  willingnes  »  to  invest  sufficient 
resources  in  any  one  option. 


Frcymond.  Pierre  j SWITZERLAND  AND  THF  l'NTT FD 
NATIONSl  La  Suisse  et  1' organisation  des  Nations 
uno-s.  Pohttsehc  Runvlsv  hau.  Revue  politique.  Mrvls- 
Ea  p-ltln  a.  .  47,  no  4  e.  1968-  69-78. 

HI  A16,  v.  47 

c  hronicles  Switzerland's  relations  with  the  la-ague 
ol  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  and  defends  its 


neutrality  policy.  Freymond  believes  the  Federal 
Government  should  intensify  Its  contacts  with  U.  N. 
agencies  and  thoroughly  Inform  the  Swiss  people 
regarding  U.  N.  activities.  He  concludes  that  Switzer¬ 
land  must  maintain  Its  neutral  status  so  that  It  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  world  through  such  organizations  as 
the  International  Red  Cross. 
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Harrigan,  Anthony.  CREATIVE  NESS  IN  TOTAL 

DEFENSE.  In  U.  S.  Cor  mand  and  General  Staff  Col- 
iejjt-j  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v7  4fi,  July 
1968:  10-16.  illus.  Z6723.  U35,  v.  48 

Stresses  the  need  for  willpower,  foresight,  and  Inno¬ 
vation  to  meet  the  dangers  to  U.  S.  security  in  the  next 
decade.  Harrigan  calls  for  creativeness  in  developing 
new  weapons  and  military  doctrines,  in  relating  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  means  to  one  another  and  to  the  ends 
of  seem  ity,  and  in  encouraging  public  support  for  for-  • 
etgn  policy.  He  warns  against  those  who  mistakenly 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  safely  retreat  fro. 
its  global  responsibilities  or  who  advocate  defeatist 
foreign  policies  and  affirms  the  reasonableness  and 
moral  legitimacy  of  the  current  U.  S.  role  in  world 
affairs. 
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Hatano.  Hirokazu.  S1NO- JAPANESE  RELATIONS 
TODAY.  Japan  quarterly,  v.  15,  July 'Sept.  1968: 
309-315.  DS801.J274.  v.  15 

The  normalization  of  Sino-Japanese  relations  has 
become  a  Japanese  national  issue,  with  the  Liber.il 
Democratic  Party  openly  demanding  improvement. 

While  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  Nationalist 
China,  Japan  has  recognized  the  need  to  continue  pri¬ 
vate  trade  relations  with  Communist  China.  Despite 
politici'I  obstructions,  this  trade  has  expanded  because 
ot  its  value  to  China  ui  speeding  up  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  Japan  in  meeting  the  needs  of  rapid  econo¬ 
mic  growth.  In  forming  its  future  diplomatic  policy 
Japan  v  annot  afford  to  ignore  this  trade  because  of  its 
importance  for  future  economic  expansion.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  stabilization  ill  relations  is  prevented  by  exter  - 
mil  elements-- mainly  the  U.S,  Asian  policy,  which 
forced  Japan  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  National¬ 
ist  China  amt  aid  in  the  American  military  and  diploma¬ 
tic  containment  ot  China.  It  is  hoped  that  Airing  the 
Vietnam  negotiations  the  United  States  will  reexamine 
its  China  policy,  because  an  overemphasis  ol  the 
Chinese  threat  mav  cause  a  -evivaj  ol  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarism. 


Ileilhroner,  Rouert  L.  MAKING  A  RATIONAL  FOREIGN 
POLICY  NOW.  Harper's  magazine,  v.  237,  Sept. 

1968:  64-71.  AP2.H3,  v.  237 

America's  Vietnam  dilemma  indicates  that  new  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  considered  lor  meeting  future  revolu¬ 
tionary  upheavals.  Alternative  policies  could  be  the 
withdrawal  of  ail  contacts  with  the  underdeveloped 
world  or  neutrality  toward  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments.  Neutrality,  the  moat  constructive  course, 
calls  lor  halting  military  aid  to  reactionary  regimes, 
Mopping  counter -revoluti, m.irv  utility,  accept!..*.  rev¬ 
olutionary  nationalist  socialism  as  ihe  most  suitable 
writer  lor  guiding  many  developing  nations  through 
uutlal  Kates  ol  change,  and  continuing  humanitarian 
prugrams  of  (ood,  medical  aid,  and  nonmUIUry  assis  ¬ 
tance.  In  adopting  a  neutral  policy  the  United  States 
will  be  if r huh!  of  aiding  an  internatUsul  aggressive 
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movement  that  threaten*  to  engulf  the  country  and  of 
condoning  evil  for  expediency' s  sake  by  its  acquiescence 
to  the  rUe  of  Communist  regimes.  But  the  alternative 
policy  d  engaging  in  military  actions  abroad  can  bleed 
America  white,  and  the  rise  of  many  nationalistic  rev¬ 
olutionary  states  will  probably  result  in  internecine 
warfare  among  themselves  rather  than  military  action 
against  the  United  States.  Further,  although  commu¬ 
nism  has  perpetrated  evil,  if  one  "cannot  and  should 
not  seek  u,  ua  totalise  the  weight  on  that  side  of  the 
scale  of  ha  ■nan  suffering,  one  should  also  have  the 
courage  to  pile  up  whatever  weights  belong  to  t  he  other 
side."  America  must  make  the  effort  to  adopt  -  neu¬ 
tral  policy  if  the  Nation  will  ultimately  stand  for 
humanitarian  ism,  open-mindedness,  and  self-reliance. 
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Hirschieli,  Oswald.  (DETENTE  AND  THE  OFFENSIVE 
POLICY]  Offensive  Politik  und  Entspannung.  Wehr 
und  Wirt  sc  haft,  v,  12.  Aug.  15,  1968:  370. 

U3.W38,  v.  12 

Criticizes  West  German  Defense  Minister  Gerhard 
SchrOder  for  his  opposition  to  the  Kiesinger- Brandt 
plan  that  the  Federal  Government  consider  a  reduction 
of  st  German  forces  to  induce  relaxation  of  East- 
West  tensions.  Achievement  of  a  detente  is  among  the 
proclaimed  objectives  of  the  Government’s  Eastern  pol¬ 
icy. 
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Khalil i,  Joseph  E.  SINO-ARAD  RELATIONS.  Asian 
survev,  v.  8.  Aug.  1968:  678-690. 

DSL  A492,  8 

By  increasing  its  economic  contacts  with  the  .Arab 
countries  and  playing  the  theme  of  Western  imperial¬ 
ism,  Communist  China  is  challenging  the  superpowers’ 
influence  in  the  Near  Fast.  China  wants  to  gain  Arab 
support  for  its  policies  within  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  movement  as  well  as  toward  the  West  and  to  use 
the  Arab  world  as  a  revolutionary  front  against  the 
West.  However,  Arab  nationalism  and  China’s  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  in  competing  economically  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  .States  have  prevented  China  from 
realizing  its  goals.  Since  the  Arab  States  are  already 
independent,  they  emphasize  nat*.  oal  development 
rather  than  revolution,  so  long  as  they  need  the  super¬ 
powers  to  help  Hit'll!  build  their  countries,  the  ma  only 
of  them  will  remain  neutral  and  nonalineii  Although 
a  long-term  Chinese  influence  in  the  Near  East  is 
improbable,  the  Chinese  can  make  short-term  g*»ns  if 
the  Arab  world  continues  on  its  revolutionary  path  of 
hatir^f  colonialism  and  rrbeliuv  -gainst  the  inter¬ 
national  status  quo.  Once  the  Arabs  pass  this  ov.’lu* 
tlonary  stage  China’s  influence  will  sharply  d<*line. 
China  Could,  however,  successfully  penetrate  the 
Middle  East  by  supplying  nuclear  weapons  to-  fie  Arab*, 
li  Russia  and  America  continue  to  withhold  these 
weapons  from  the  Near  East,  the  Arab  State*  may  turn 
to  Cht.u  who,  "bring  ready  to  wipe  out  Im<1;  a  West 
and  thf  So\  ict  l‘ni««n  from  the  Middle  Ea*n  a*  d  Africa, 
mav  indeed  Irnd  us  nuclear  arserul  t  ■  them. 
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Klimenko.  G.  THEG.D.R.  INITIATIVE,  New  times, 
no.  35.  Sept.  4.  1968.  13. 

D839.  N483.  1968 

in  a  recent  spert  h  appr»»ved  bv  the  Prijdc  s  Chamber 
id  the  German  Denwcratu  Hr  put*  In  Walter  Clhrtcht 
made  some  rrc<w:u:iendaturo*  regarding  Lur;^>ean 


security.  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  normal 
diplomatic  relations  among  all  European  countries, 
admission  of  both  Germanics  to  the  United  Nations, 
signature  by  West  Germany  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  renunciation  d  the  use  of  force  between  East 
and  West  Germany,  and  recognition  of  the  existing 
frontiers  and  status  quo  in  Europe.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  a  treaty  to  normalize  i.  ations  between  the  two 
Germariies  and  an  exchange  of  plenipotentiary  missions 
between  them  provided  that  West  C  rmany  renounces 
the  Hallstein  doctrine  after  the  nonuse  of  force  treaty 
is  signed  and  the  existing  frontiers  recognized.  West 
Germany  of  course  rejected  the  proposals.  The  West 
German  revanchists  consider  the  recognitio  of  East 
German  statehood  a  surrender.  They  do  not  want  a 
detente  in  Europe,  will  not  dissociate  themselves  from 
Nazi  methods,  and  supjxjrt  tne  Sudeten  Germans,  who 
strive  to  foment  hatred  a^ci  grab  Czechoslovak  terri¬ 
tory,  thus  directly  endangering  European  security. 
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Kudriavtsev,  V  INTRICATE  EVENTS  AND  SIMPLE 
TRUTHS.  Daily  review,  translations  (rent  the  Soviet 
press,  v  14,  Oct.  3,  1968  pt.  1,  [item |  2,  1-5. 

Slav  Rrn 

Translated  from  Izvestiia.  Oct.  2.  1969. 

Slav  Rm 

The  events  in  Czechoslovakia,  "a  relatively  small 
European  country,  it  would  seem,"  provoked  an 
unbelievable  reaction  in  the  whole  world.  This  reac¬ 
tion  resulted  from  the  evaluation  of  the  events  by  the 
bourgeois  leaders,  press,  and  some  members  of 
"progressive  circles"  as  fitting  into  the  scheme  of 
interstate  conflicts  customary  for  capitalist  coun- 
trtes--hence  the  screams  about  intervention,  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  on  relations  between  large  and  small 
slates,  spheres  of  influence,  etc  Actually,  if  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  Communist  viewpoint,  the  events  are 
nut  a  clash  of  interests  of  great  and  small  powers,  but 
a  struggle  between  two  social  systems  displaced  within 
one  state  In  such  a  case,  according  to  Lenin,  the 
formal  features  of  events  cannot  br  placed  above  their 
content  Thus  it  is  correct  to  undermine  imperialist 
states  and  protect  socialist  slates  from  being  under¬ 
mined  >v  the  imperialists  The  imperialist  propa¬ 
ganda  quite  artfullv  juggles  ttv*  formal  Aspects  of  the 
twsurgrois  international  law  and  might  temporarily 
impress  *>nif  representatives  of  the  progressive 
circles  Rut  these  people  will  soon  realise  that  the 
intentions  of  the  West  to  discredit  Socialist  ideas 
must  be  checked,  especially  in  the  Third  World  where 
many  OiHintrie*  are  still  chasing  their  path  to 
socialism  In  serious  cases  risks  must  be  taken  for 
the  sak  of  the  future  of  the  Socialist  world  and  the 
entire  world  as  well.  The  repercussion*  of  tile  entry 
of  Soviet  armies  into  Czechoslovakia  prov«  'hat  the 
main  trump  d  the  imperialist  camp  has  hren  twatrn 
by  the  farsighted  p-iirv  of  the  Sssiallst  ceeintrirs 
The  map  of  Eunye  would  have  been  changed  in  the 
mqierulists’  fawr  had  ?hr\  bren  (.  *r*  »; 

N  "Slovakia,  wh-  h  a  great  stratrgo  value, 
from.  the  S«calist  community. 


Iwrski.  George  J  THE  PAKISTAN  A V IRk  AN 
ALLIANCE  A  REEYAl  CATION  CL  THE  PAST 
DECADE  Asian  survey.  \  8,  Mav  196H  4AO-415 

DSJ  A492.  v  ft 

The  Cnit»-d  Jka'.  r**  ^rv  early  shoved  a  prrfrrr.-x-c 
for  India  ovrr  its  Moslem  rival.  Pakistan,  tsjt  the 
cold  war  fore  ex!  a  chan  J  alt  nude  Fa<r*  vith 
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Indian  uncooperativeness,  the  United  States  had  no 
choice  but  to  make  Pakistan  the  keystone  of  the  con¬ 
tainment  policy  in  southern  Asia.  Howeve-,  after  a 
period  of  fruitful  cooperation  in  the  late  1969,s,  the 
Kennedy  administration — with  the  support  of  a  power¬ 
ful  India  lobby  of  American  lntellectuals--turned  back 
to  the  older  ''India  first”  policy.  Since  Pakistan's 
primary  aim  in  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
was  to  get  support  for  a  favorable  settlement  of  the 
Kashmir  dispute,  this  new  favoritism  toward  India 
was  bound  to  have  negative  consequences  for  U.  S.  - 
Pakistani  relations.  U.  S.  aid  to  India  during  its  con¬ 
frontation  with  China  in  19G2  left  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  intended  to  make  India  the  dominant 
power  in  southern  Asia.  But  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck  when  postponement  of  t'.t  Aid -tc- Pakistan 
consortium  in  1965  convinced  Ayub  Khan  that  the  U.  S. 
would  never  support  a  just  settlement  for  Kashmir. 
Already  in  1962  the  Pakistanis  had  begun  their 
rapprochement  with  China.  With  its  antl-Communlst 
commitments  and  the  Kashmir  dispute,  Pakistan  faced 
the  hostility  of  the  three  largest  nations  In  the  world 
and  in  exchange  for  this  exposure  seemed  to  get  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  United  Statcs--certalnly  an  intolerable 
situation.  Termination  of  U.  S.  military  aid  to  Lidia 
and  Pakistan  in  1965  was  wise,  but  in  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  should  be  predicated  on  a  settlement  of  the 
Kashmir  dispute  in  accordance  with  United  Nations 
resolutions  on  self-determination.  This,  plus  a  Joint 
guarantee  of  the  frontiers  of  the  two  stales,  might 
succeed  in  reducing  their  military  burdens  to  more 
reasonable  levels. 
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Ixjdfee,  Milton,  ''GROUPISM”  IN  THE  POST-STALIN 
PERIOD.  Midwest  journal  of  political  science,  v.  12, 
Aug.  1968  :  330-351.  JA1.  M5,  V.  12 

This  study  ts  an  altitudinal  analysis  of  five  Soviet 
elites--the  central  Party  appaiatehlkt.  and  four  special¬ 
ist  elites:  the  central  economic  bureaucrats,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  literary  intelligensia,  and  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  fly  content  analyzing  representative  elite  journals 
for  the  years  from  1952  through  1965  data  were  collected 
to  measure  the  development  of  gruppovshchina  (group- 
ism)  since  Stalin.  The  data  suggest:  (l)  the  specialist 
elites  Increasingly  manifest  a  sense  of  group  self 
consciousness  and  ascribed  group  status,  and  (2)  over 
time  the  specialist  elites  develop  a  distinct  set  of  policy 
orientations  which  dlfierentiates  them  from  the  Farty 
apparatchik i  and  challenges  the  dominance  of  the 
apparatchikt  in  the  Soviet  political  system.  (Supplied 
summary). 


Lorince,  Gabriel.  THE  RUMANIAN- YUGOSLAV 
ENTENTE.  New  statesman,  .-.  76,  Aug.  30,  1968: 
248-249  AP4.N64,  v.  76 

Second  article  in  a  section  entitled  "The  Czech 
Crtsis." 

Russia  may  use  force  to  prevent  a  pro- Czechoslovak 
Rumanian-Yugoslav  entente,  in  light  of  Ceausescu's 
and  Tito's  reactions  to  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Tito  has  affirmed  that  Yugoslavia  will  defend  its  free¬ 
dom  no  matter  where  the  danger  comes  from,  while 
the  Rumanian  leader  has  announced  Uiat  an  invasion  of 
his  country  would  be  considered  an  act  of  war.  Bucha¬ 
rest  took  a  dangerously  uncompromising  stand  over  the 
invasion,  but  it  had  little  choice:  had  Rumania  not 
reaffirmed  the  inalienable  right  of  Communist  parties 
to  decide  their  own  internal  course  and  had  it  not 
asserted  the  principle  of  equality  and  noninterference 


in  domestic  affairs,  it  "would  have  found  Itself  back 
under  the  Russian  thumb  like  Poland  after  1958." 
Rumania  has  severed  its  last  remaining  ties  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  Comecon  because  of  its  stand  against 
Russia- -this  It  did  even  without  being  occupied  by 
"fraternal  forces."  However,  these  reactions  indicate 
only  part  of  the  price  Russia  will  have  to  pay  for  its 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
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Mayer,  Peter.  COHESION  AND  CONFLICT  IN  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  COMMUNISM.  A  STUDY  OF  MARXIST 
LENINIST  CONCEPTS  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION? 
The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1969.  256  p. 

RX44.  M365 

Contents.  --The  unity  theory  vs.  socialism  in  one 
country.  —The  Soviet  view  of  the  socialist  world 
state:  development  and  control  factor  aspects.  --A 
consideration  of  Chinese  contributions  to  "Marxism,” 
including  "prolonged  struggle"  ar.d  "revolutionary 
fervor. " —The  Slno-Soviet  dispute-,  and  some  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  future  of  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment. --The  Soviet  Union  and  Eas:  Europe:  conflict, 
support  and  opposition.  — The  international  Communist 
movement:  a  reappraisal  of  some  theoretical  con¬ 
cepts.  --Bibliography. 

An  investigation  of  the  historical  and  ideological 
sources  of  Communist  discord.  Mayer  describes  the 
theoretical  foundations  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  Com¬ 
munist  unity  as  these  were  laid  down  in  the  Stalin- 
Trotskil  dispute  over  socialism  ir.  one  country  and  then 
traces  the  application  of  this  theory  In  Soviet  relation 
with  foreign  Communist  parties,  China,  and  Eastern 
Europe.  While  the  central  theoretical  concept  of 
Marxism-Leninism  is  "proletarian  internationalism, 
Soviet  practice  has  always  rested  squarely  on  the 
policy  of  building  socialism  within  the  framework  of  the 
nation-state.  With  the  appearance  of  an  alternative 
center  of  national  power  in  China,  a  split  In  the  inter¬ 
national  movement  was  inevitable,  not  because  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  parties  each  adopted  policies 
designed  to  "maximize  national  points  of  strength,  and 
minimize  those  which  led  toward  weakness,"  b  >t 
because  oi  "*he  almost  pathological  Soviet  inability  to 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  regarding  insistence  on 
the  implementation  of  their  own  policy  wishes  and 
priorities."  These  matters  raise  the  perennial  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  theory  in  Soviet  policy.  The  spe¬ 
cific  historical  form  of  the  question  is.  What  happens 
when  the  partisans  of  a  "single-strand  deterministic 
conception  of  human  history"  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  diversity?  Mayer  suggests  that  the  role  of  theory 
may  be  crucial:  in  decisive  respects  the  bitter  schisms 
that  now  plague  the  Communist  movement  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  social  philosophy  which  '.eaves  no  room  for 
pluralism. 
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Mayhew,  Christopher  P.  BRITAIN'S  ROLE  TOMORROW. 
London,  Hutchinson  [1967]  192  p.  map. 

UA647.M434 

Partial  contents. --The  continuing  crisis. — Peace¬ 
keeping  and  political  change.  —  Peace-kei  ilng  and  the 
pound.  —  Leaving  the  Gull.  —  Leaving  SouL  East  Asia.  - 
-A  maritime  presence?  —  ’East  of  Suez'  summarised. - 
-Why  I  resigned. --A  single  armed  service. — Appendix 
I:  SEATO  and  CENTO.—  Index. 

Argues  for  Britain  to  withdraw  Hast  of  Suez  and 
offers  a  program  that  would  assure  Great  Britain  an 
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honorable  place  In  future  world  politics.  Mayhew 
contends  that  Britain's  East  of  Suez  policy  is  anach¬ 
ronistic,  counterproductive,  too  expensive,  and  its 
economic  and  political  consequences  are  a  serious 
hindrance  to  what  should  be  Britain’s  role  in  Europe. 
The  author  proposes  a  3-stage  program  that  envisions 
Fr  anctr  Br  itish  nuclear  cooperation,  German  reuni¬ 
fication,  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Central  Europe,  and 
arms  inspection  and  control.  He  concludes  that  the 
program  is  ambitious  but  not  impossible  or  irrational. 
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Mikhailov,  M.  EUROPEAN  UNITY:  THE  ALMS  BEHIND 
THE  SLOGANS.  Soviet  Union,  no.  10  (223)  1968  1. 

DK266.  A2S574,  1966 

The  Weetsrn  world  still  cannot  reconcile  itself  to 
the  fact  that  a  Socialist  and  a  capitalist  Europe  is 
today  a  political  reality,  and  it  tries  to  draw  the 
central  and  East  European  countries  into  tin?  orbit  of 
capitalism.  George  Ball,  U.  S.  Undersecretary  of 
State  and  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  dis¬ 
closed  the  U.  S.  strategy'  in  his  book  The  Discipline 
of  Power  and  in  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  French  magazine  Rdalit^s.  H«  Maintains  that 
Western  Europe,  united  in  a  confederation  of  states, 
will  gradually  draw  thv  East  European  countries  from 
the  Socialist  community  vine  by  »ne.  This  concept 
clearly  ignores  the  creation  of  European  collective 
security  and  the  Soviet  nnciplc  of  coexistence  be¬ 
tween  countries  with  dilfei  '*nt  social  sys  ms.  The 
Soviet  Union  supports  a  pan- Fur  »p ear  system  of  col¬ 
lective  security,  European  cooperation,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mutually  beneficial  tie  .x£ween  the  capi¬ 
talist  and  the  Socialist  Europe*.  Thest  ideas  agreed 
upon  at  the  Bratislava  meeting  eti,  .y  the  support  of 
many  people  in  capitalist  Europe  who  are  sick  of  the 
presence  of  American  soldiers  on  the  **ul  of  their 
countries,  and  they  represent  a  constructive  program 
for  peace  ojkI  security  in  Fur  >pe.  The  Socialist  coun- 
tries  agreed  at  Bratislava  to  pursue  a  common 
European  policy,  rebuff  any  attempts  to  revise  the 
results  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  existing  fron¬ 
tiers  in  Europe,  insist  or.  the  invalidity  of  the  Munich 
agreement,  and  support  East  Germany  artel  ail  forces 
flghtuig  for  democracy  and  progress.  The  fight  f  »r 
Furv*>«on  cooperat ion  is  inseparable  from  the  fight 
against  imperialist  attempt*.  open  r  covert,  to  export 
cuuiu  rrevolutuvn  L.  hast  European  countries.  The 
conference  recommended  the  Ctwivav  at  k»n  -A  a  general 
European  peace  ctWgrcss  where  the  European  p««>p!** 
could  make  their  voice*  heard,  f  t  m  *, h; %  dav  and 
age  thrv  have  a  real  chance  to  influence  their  dipl-ov-at* 
and 


MOGCOW5  REPORTING  Of  THE  INVASION  A  VO  «TS 
CAUSES.  Current  dice*  of  the  Sov let  pres*.  *  20. 

5rpf  U,  1966  16-23  D679  CAT.  v  20 

Translated  fr  -rn  Ptavda  -m  UrrSiu,  fr-’m  Ai.<  77 
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Contents  -  The  V  e  the  media  "With  the 
advanC  mg  t  r- vp  »  •  ague's  recejkt^  •  -First  light 

lr.  town  --The  arc  ret  (’  C  P  congress  -Un»rir.\dA 
Kvi!  pr«  M  treat  me  rtf  Armed  ho  rfi  Spies  --All 

qulM  in  Oktriu  --Exampi*  n  A  re  si  starve  and  *t* 
W’Ptt »■ 

Full  "r  c ondenard  frrt*  of  fkwiet  press  rrj»*rt* 
on  the  e rents  following  the  invaaio-n  of  C»r* ‘ ho ai- 'vak.it 
bv  W'araatr  Treat \  troop*  vvi  the  '•ruiSAi  r  f  t  *• 
Crechotio>  all  gr*f  interpret*!  uvi*  A  5he 

causes  ^  the 
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Nobel.  Genu.  I A  PROGNOSIS  THAT  WILL  NEVER  BE 
FULFILLED)  Etne  Prognose,  die  su  h  nicht  erflillen 
wird.  Einheit.  v.  23.  no.  7,  1968:  907-9L1. 

HX6.  F4,  v.  23 

Argues  wtth  the  Zbigniew  Brzezingki  article  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  January  1968  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  reprinted  in  the  May  29,  1968,  issue  of  the  West 
German  Das  Par  lament  under  the  title  "Amerika  1m 
technetronischen  fceltalter”  {America  m  the  Techne- 
tronic  Agej.  Brzezinskis  forecast  that  the  world  will 
eternally  be  divided  into  elite  and  second-class 
nations  is  "as  reactionary  and  macabre'  as  some  of 
Mao  Tse-tuug’s  ideas  and  as  I.in  Piao's  thesis  of  "the 
world  city.”  comprising  Western  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  "the  world  village,”  consisting  of  all  the 
other  continents.  Brzezinaki  is  "one  of  the  fathers  of 
{ American]  global  strategy.”  designed  to  subject  other 
nations  to  nuclear  threats  anH  economic  exploitation 
by  imperialism. 
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Novoseitsev,  I.  BONN’S  EASTERN  POLICY  AND 

EUROPEAN  SECURITY.  International  affair.-*  (Moscow: 
no.  6,  July  l96io  27-33. 

D6  39.  1465.  19o8 

Attacks  Bonn's  Eastern  policy  a?-  It* mg  interconnected 
with  U.  S.  imperialist  global  strategy.  W  est  Germany's 
attempts  at  bridge  tiding  with  the  Fa>t  art  indicative 
of  America's  weakening  position  in  wv.rld  politic-  and 
as  the  U.S.  imperialists  sink  do  ■.•per  into  the  Vietnam 
quagmire  the  temptation  >i  'peacefully  ei  ling'  the 
Western  flanks  and  strongholds  d  the  S>ciaiist  com¬ 
munity  [becomes]  more  luring.  N ’voseitsev  contends 
that  it  is  no  coincidence  that  America's  evalation  m 
Vietnam  has  usually  been  followed  bv  Bonn's  peace- 
loving  gestures  toward  the  Fur. peon  Socialist  nations 
and  that  despite  the  centrifugal  tendencies  in  NATO, 
the  United  States  is  unlikely  :  give  up  its  presence  . m 
the  Continent  or  abandon  the  .Atlantic  alliance  as  an 
instrument  >f  os  influence  a.U  domination.  Trie  auth  or 
concludes  that  IVmn  wants  vSiiv  t.  expand  its  sphere  >f 
influence  over  Eastern  Fur>pc  ixii  that  the  ,x  t 
states  will  resist  .my  such  attempt. 
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Contents.  -  Place  of  rational  characteristics  in 
socialism .  -  -Krasnaya  zvezda  <  0  combat  readiness  and 
vigilance.  Soviet  military  lead; ; .,  con'mr  with  G,  D.  R. 
and  Polish  Army  leaders.  - -C^echoulova*  talks  with 
G.  D.  R.  and  Rumania.  --On  foreign  press  response  to 
Bratislava  statement.  -Reporting  on  antisoe taiiaC 
activities  m  Prague,  --Pravda  editorial  on  socialist 
solidarity.  -  -The  border  and  the  Sudeten  Germans.  -- 
Rud£  pravo  condemns  leaflet  attacking  militia. 

Complet*  <-r  c».nden*i»->:  ;tx!.s  u.  -.1  a t> 'acts  of  arti¬ 
cles  from  Sox  u  t  ru  ws^wij  r.->  on  the  lev*  ,  -pniints  m 
Czechoslovakia  utter  tin  nvusion  bv  the  Vx  U'saw 
Pact  armtt  s. 


Radovan  »x  16.  I.jubonur  V.  THE  NON-ALIGNMENT 
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SarDesai,  D.  R.  INDIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  CAM¬ 
BODIA,  LAOS,  AND  VIETNAM,  1947-1964.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  Press,  196fc.  336  p. 

DS448.  S24 

Contents.  -  -Introduction.  - -India  and  the  nationalist 
movement  in  Indochina.  --Collective  peace  or  collec¬ 
tive  defense  ?  - -India,  SEA  TO,  and  Bandung.  -  -India 
and  the  two  Vietnam®,  1954-1958.  --India  and  Cambodia, 
1954-1958.  -  -India  and  Laos,  role  tr.  the  Laotian  crisis, 
1959-1962.  --The  aftermath  of  the  Chinese  mvasiun. 
Conclusions.  --Ncrfes.  --Bibliography.  -  -Index. 

Traces  India’s  relations  with  the  Indochinese  states 
.H  analyzes  Sinn -Indian  relations  in  respect  to  South¬ 
east  Asl*,  a  region  <if  interest  tu  loth  countries.  The 
major  force  behind  Indu’s  postwar  foieign  policy  was 
Nehru,  whose  imprint  of  views  was  evident  on  every 
asp*. of  government  life  but  on  none  so  exclusively  as 
forci*:n  affau-s.  AirDesai  believes  India's  postwar 
foreign  policy  is  dualistic  and  inreaiistic  and  that  it 
distorts  Indu's  attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  ifv 
Lndvk'hmese  states.  The  author  concludes  that  India 
has  failed  to  place  the  Vietnam  War  in  its  Sino “Soviet 
^H‘rsp*ctive  be'eause  if  ignores  the  r*  Utnmship  between 
China  s  support  >f  Noiih  Viet  turn  and  the  Chinese 
behax  r  in  the  Himalayas. 


Saw  hex  .  Rufhx  i  MINA  S  K)UCY,  INT  FNTIONS  AND 
CAPABILITIES.  New  Delhi,  Institute  for  Defence 
Studies  and  Ar-« lys^-s  196s.  52  p.  fold.  map. 

DS740.  4.S25 

Partul  -oiUcnts.  --Ract-gr-Hind  to  modern  China.  -- 
Atulysis  of  Chuu' a  p-  ?irv  arid  intent ums.  -  -The  war  ui 
Vietnam.  -China’s  c  abilities.  - -Riblu^craphy. 

Analyzes  China’s  policy,  intentions,  and  capabilities 
m  reUtuai  to  *<her  Asian  pv’wrrs,  especially  kxdu.  the 
United  Stat«*5,  an*1  the  Soxnt  Uauai,  and  assesses  its 
i.iit  niiuc-  .uk!  cavatnlittes  from  military,  geographical, 
historical,  ownsomic,  anxi  industrul  p«'r.tpecttvrs. 
Siwhiiy  c«*ncludes  that  Chua  is  firmly  resolved  to 
ach.exi  a  iiomuunt  posit iv^.  m  Asia  a.*Kl  hrcuni*  a  great 
world  powrr,  tx:t  hr  rules  «ut  tlw  possibility  o!  a  Chi- 
nrsa  miLurx  mvasum  of  IMU  txXh  m  the  and 

l.xig  ter  n.  Cognizant  the  grc-wuyg  collusion  between 
ChL-u  arxl  Pakistan  -w.  g  to  their  h**stilr  anti  Indian 
attttiKlrx,  Saw  tun  adv-.x  alrs  political  aixl  ex'-.siomic 
Cxx^wratuxi  with  oer  A*:»a>i  ruttvoi*.*,  susttamed  bx 
m linarx  p: ejare\lness. 
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States  and  cultivate  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  deepening  Its  influence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Through  emphasizing  their  Islamic  bond  and  develop¬ 
ing  trade  arrangements,  Pakistani  diplomats  are 
attempting  to  woo  their  Eastern  neighbors,  although 
not  as  ardently  as  many  Eas*  Pakistanis  desire. 

73 

Schrader,  Erich.  [VESA'S  POLICY  Of  NON-ALIGN¬ 
MENT.  German  foreign  policy,  v.  7,  no.  4,  1968:  233- 
291,  DD261.4.D353,  v.  7 

Explains  the  origins  and  motives  s'  India*  e  nonaline- 
ment  policy  and  describes  its  fluctuations  from  1947 
until  the  present.  The  policy,  defined  and  conducted 
by  India's  '.u.urgeotsie,  has  largely  reflected  popular 
sentiment  and  has  been  supported  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  India,  which  takes  exception  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  bourgeois  views  on  International  affairs. 


Schwarz,  Siegfried.  BONN  AND  THE  POLITICAL  INTE¬ 
GRATION  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.  German  foreign 
policy,  v.  7,  no,  4,  1968  :  2  60-269. 

DD261.4.  D353,  v.  7 

Suspects  Bonn  of  plans  to  achieve  hegemony  over 
Western  Europe,  which  would  endanger  the  peace  in 
Europe.  Schwa,  considers  the  new  West  German 
efforts  for  West  European  integration  in  noneconomic 
areas  a  means  toward  that  goal. 

75 

Sharp,  Mitchell.  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 
tn_  Canada,  iept,  of  External  Affairs.  Canadian 
weekly  bulletin,  v.  23,  Oct.  23,  1968:  1-2,  6. 

F1034.  A3,  v.  23 

Address  by  Mltcheii  Sharp,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  to  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  stat¬ 
ing  Canada's  position  on  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  apartheid,  the  population  explosion, 
and  the  relation  between  these  problems  and  the  U.  N. 
Sharp  believes  the  U.  h.  will  never  become  an  effec¬ 
tive  peacekeeping  organizaiion  until  it  reflects  the 
world  as  it  is  and  represents  al!  the  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  Communist  China,  which  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  inteinaii'via.  ommunity.  Canada 
is  exploring  the  possibilities  ui  entering  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  Communist  China  because  such  a  large 
country  must  not  remain  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  unrepresented  at  the  U.  N. 


Skilling.  H.  Gordon.  CRISIS  AND  CHANGF  IN  CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA.  International  journal,  v.  23,  summer 
1968:  456-465.  D839. 15,  v.  23 

Traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  liberalization 
movement  in  Czechoslovakia,  points  out  that  it  owes 
its  existence  to  a  delicate  balance  of  conservative, 
centrist,  and  liberal  forces  within  the  Communist 
Party,  and  calls  attention  to  a  number  of  serious  tests 
ahead  (or  the  regime  In  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
Czechoslovak  policy  toward  the  U.S. S. R.  Is  currently 
one  of  loyal  independence,"  but  there  is  an  under¬ 
current  of  anti-Soviet  opinion  as  well  as  strong  senti¬ 
ment  favoring  a  more  radical  alteration  of  foreign 
policy.  Barring  a  major  internal  cr'sis  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  ttself,  the  -S  lot  bloc  Is  unlikely  to  intervene 
directly,  taut  othei  ,  /ensures-- economic  and  psycholog- 
ical-*can  1m-  expected  It  is  possible  that  xzeehoslo- 


vakia  will  go  the  way  of  Rumania  or  even  Yugoslavia, 
or  that  it  will  make  a  complete  break  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  camp. 

77 

Spence,  J.  E.  | SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS: 
EFFORTS  TO  BREAK  ISOLATION  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
FOREIGN  iXILICY]  Slidafrika  und  seine  Nachbarn.  Die 
Bemtlhungen  um  eine  Durchbrechung  der  aussenpoliti- 
schen  Isolicrung.  Europa -Archly,  v.  23,  Apr.  25, 

1968  :  286-294.  map.  D839.  E86.  v.  23 

Points  out  the  d  lennna  ol  South  Africa's  .oreign 
policy  in  supporting  the  existing  regimes  of  nt  ghboring 
countries.  The  nation's  security  requires  stable 
regimes  of  its  neighbors,  which  in  turn  calls  for 
increased  economic  cooperation  by  South  Africa.  This 
could  cause  South  Africa  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
strife  of  these  countr  i  ,-s  and  thus  escalate  conflicts 
there,  which  might  adversely  affect  the  nation's  secu¬ 
rity.  For  the  time  being  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  has  proved  its  impotence  to  seriously  threaten 
South  Africa’s  position  in  the  world. 


Sockwin,  J.  A.  A.  DOMESTIC  POLITICAL 

RESTRAINTS  ON  JAPANESE  FOREIGN  POLICY. 
Australian  outlook,  v  22,  Aug.  1968:  176-189. 

DU80.  A947,  v.  22 

Rejects  recent  arguments  purporting  to  show  that 
Japan  is  about  to  embark  on  a  radically  new  and  more 
act,  e  foreign  policy,  probably  of  a  rightwing, 
nationalistic  type.  Stockwln  argues  that  Japanese 
policymaking  is  subject  tc  strong  domestic  political 
restraints  and  consequently  there  is  likely  to  be  '  a 
great  deal  of  movement,  but  little  real  'progress'  in 
Japanese  foreign  policy."  He  describes  how  these 
restraints- -sharp  political  divisions  'vetween  the 
parties  and  within  the  electorate,  factionalism  in  the 
ruling  Liberal -Democratic  Party  (LDP),  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  LDP  leadersldp  to  subordinate  politics 
to  eco:iomics--prevent  radical  new  departures  in 
policy  on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  the  Japan-U.  S.  Security  Treaty,  Okinawa,  and 
relations  with  China.  Although  some  changes  are 
Inevitable,  Japanese  Governments  are  likely  to  avoid 
fundamental  revisions  of  political  or  military  policy 
for  some  time  to  come. 

79 

THE  TRUTH  SHALL  WIN  |  by  A.  D.  ]  Central  Europe 
journal,  v.  16,  Aug. /Sept.  1968:  251-252. 

DB200  7.S74,  v.  16 

Using  as  his  title  and  point  ol  departure  the  motto  of 
Thomas  Masaryk,  first  president  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  said  "The  Truth  Shall  Win,"  the  author  '  picts  the 
tragedy  of  the  second  Republic,  the  tSSR,  which  added 
a  second  "S"  to  its  name  for  "Socialist.  "  He  analyzes 
the  reasons  for  the  brutal  Soviet  attack  on  its  brother 
state  tn  the  Warsaw  Pact  They  are  mainly  reasons  of 
a  geopolitical-strategic  nature,  hut  also  the  fear  that 
Slovak  aspirations  toward  self-determination  could 
spread  to  Ukraine  in  the  Sovit  .ion,  plus  anxiety  that 
with  developments  In  the  CSSR  the  stability  of  the 
Ulbricht  and  Gomulka  regimes  could  become  question¬ 
able.  This  event  points  up  the  fact  that  a  new  third 
bloc  has  formed  alongside  the  Communist  bloc  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  of  Red  China.  For  the  western 
world  it  contains  the  warning,  once  and  lor  all,  that 
Communism  is  no  joking  matter,  that  we  must  close 
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ranks  more  tightly  so  that  by  sober  and  realistic 
cooperation  the  old  slogan  can  be  fulfiilod--The  Truth 
Shall  Win.  (Supplied  pjmmary,  modified) 


Vernant,  Jacque"  [THE  EVENTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVA¬ 
KIA  |  Les  bvCaements  de  Tchfecoslovaquie,  Revue 
de  defense  nati^nale,  v.  24,  Oct.  1868:  1511-1517. 

D410.R45,  v.  24 

Traces  Czechoslovak  political  events  from  January 
to  August  1967  and  analyzes  Russia's  decision  to 
invade  the  country.  The  Russians  invaded  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  because  they  feared  that  Czechoslovak  free¬ 
dom  would  spread  to  other  East  European  satellite 
countries  and  would  vitiate  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Vernant 
believes  the  invasion  will  hamper  Russia's  efforts  lor 
nonproliferation  because  West  Germany  now  will  not 
sign  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  invasion  caused  the  greatest  setback  lor  inter¬ 
national  communism  since  the  Sino- Soviet  split. 

81 

Vetter.  Gottfried.  [DE»  ELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN 
INTERNAL  RELATIONS]  Zur  Entwicklung  der 
innerdeut3Chen  Beziehungen.  Europa-Archiv,  v.  23, 
May  10,  1968:  309-319. 

D839.  E86,  v.  23 

Assesses  the  impact  of  West  Germany’s  new 
Eastern  policy  on  its  relations  with  East  Germany. 

The  more  Bonn  tries  to  relax  its  relations  with  East 
European  nations  the  more  the  East  German  regime 
resorts  to  coid  war  measures  toward  West  Germany, 
for  fear  that  Bonn's  policy  might  undermine  East 
Germany’s  position  in  East  Europe. 

82 

Volgin,  M.  BRIDGES  ON  ROTTEN  FOUNDATIONS.  Cur¬ 
rent  digest  of  the  Soviet  press,  v.  20,  July  31,  1968: 

7-8.  L  9.C87,  v.  20 

Translated  from  Izvestiia,  July  11,  1968:  4. 

Slav  Rm 

U.  S.  strategists  began  recently  to  implement  with 
zeal  the  "bridge  building"  policy  that  has  become  an 
official  weapon  and  new  tactical  approach  in  the  struggle 
against  the  world  Socialist  commonwealth.  This  policy 
is  accompanied  by  a  new  doctrine  based  on  a  differenti¬ 
ated  policy"  toward  the  Socialist  countries,  by  which  (he 
West  would  establish  the  closest  possible  relations  with 
the  Socialist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  especially 
those  that  American  strategists  consider  "vulnerable." 
These  countries  must  be  given  economic  aid  and  conces¬ 
sions  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  West  must  try  "by  peace¬ 
ful  methods''  to  foster  nationalism,  separatls.n,  and 
ideological  confusion  within  them.  The  aim  of  this  eco¬ 
nomic,  ideological,  and  political  sabotage  is  to  produce 
a  split  in  the  Communist  bloc,  to  tear  the  countries 
away  from  it  and  return  them  to  the  sphere  of  capital¬ 
ism.  When  a  change  occurs  in  one  of  them  this  method 
would  be  immediately  applied,  in  addition  to  "bridge 
building'  techniques  and  an  atrocious  campaign  of  insin¬ 
uations  and  outright  lies.  At  present  American  propa¬ 
ganda  seems  to  operate  on  two  fronts,  using  ideological 
sabotage  against  Socialist  countries  on  one  hand,  and 
hampering  the  growing  Influence  of  communism  and  the 
Communist  movement  on  the  other.  This  growth  was 
best  demonstrated  in  the  Italian  elections,  in  which  the 
Communist  Party  won  about  a  million  votes.  Under 
various  pretexts  and  using  various  methods,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  trying  to  persuade  the  world  that  communism 


is  in  a  crisis  and  that  a  "decommunization  of  Marxism" 
is  underway  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  idea  is  ridiculous 
and  the  phrase  itsell  verbal  nonsense.  Furthermore, 
trade  Is  being  used  to  build  bridges  to  Socialist  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  "drive  a  wedge  into  the  economic  relations 
and  cooperation  among  [them]."  In  ihe  present  situation 
the  machinations  of  the  imperialists  must  be  watched 
with  "high  revolutionary  vigilance,  L.  order  to  prevent 
nationalist  and  revisionist  elements  from  undermining 
the  world  Communist  ystem.  The  struggle  against 
imperialist  ideological  cabotage  and  the  effort  to  consol¬ 
idate  the  commonwealth  of  Socialist  countries  must  be 
given  high  priority. 

83 

Walther,  Gebhardt  von.  [PECULIARITIES  OF  SOVIET 
FOREIGN  POLICY]  Eigenarteri  der  sowjetischen  Aus- 
senpolitik.  Europa-Archiv,  v.  23,  June  10,  1868: 
381-392.  D839.E86,  v.  23 

A  slightly  aboreviated  version  of  a  lectu. e  delivered 
on  May  9,  1968,  to  the  members  of  the  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  ftir  AuswSrtige  Politik,  Bad  Godesberg. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  emarates  from  an  east -Slavic 
mentality  unfa  iliar  to  most  Western  observers.  Its 
bearers  have  long  been  conditioned  by  the  Communist 
storehouse  of  concepts  and  semantics  entirely  different 
from  the  standard  ones.  No  one  outside  the  Politburo 
really  knows  what  decisionmaking  process  determines 
Soviet  policy.  All  this  accounts  for  a  gap  In  under¬ 
standing  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  West  that  is 
much  wider  than  generally  supposed.  The  Russian 
nation  is  nonaggressive  by  nature;  its  historical  experi¬ 
ence  and  traditional  distrust  of  the  West  e-qilAln  its 
pathological  security  complex  and  passion  for  peace. 

But  this  people  "is  unusually  critical  and  suspicious  of 
its  own  government."  Hence  the  constant  need  for 
Soviet  leaders  to  prove  to  their  own  people  that  no 
facet  of  their  foreign  policy  endangers  peace.  The 
overriding  concern  of  Soviet  policy  is  to  avoid  uncalcu- 
lable  risks  to  the  nation.  With  clearheaded  realism 
Russian  policymakers  evaluate  enemy  and  friend  alike 
solely  in  terms  of  power.  Compromise,  an  important 
element  in  Western  poltttcal  thought,  is  totally  alien  to 
Soviet  thinking,  which  considers  any  concession  a 
symptom  of  weakness,  error,  or  lack  of  political  tal¬ 
ent.  Russian  foreign  policy  has  traditionally  combined 
ideological  considerations  with  those  of  national  Inter¬ 
est.  Ambivalence  between  emphasis  on  Communist 
ideology  and  Russian  national  interests  sometimes 
reinforces,  sometimes  weakens  one  or  the  other. 

Soviet  policy  has  always  tried  to  keep  many  options 
open  to  best  attain  its  long-range  goals.  The  history 
of  Soviet  policy  on  Germany  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  demonstrates  that  it  is  the  most  consistent  policy  in 
the  world,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

84 

Wettig,  Gerhrrrt  [THF  ACTION  PATTERN  OF  THE 
SOVIET  BERLIN  POLICY]  Aktionsmuster  der  sow¬ 
jetischen  Berlin-Politik.  Aussenpolitik,  v.  19, 

June  1968:  325-339  D839.A885,  v.  19 

Moscow  and  East  Berlin's  long-range  plan  for 
West  Berlin  is  to  sever  the  city’s  umbilical  cord 
with  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Western 
powers  and  eventually  -\nnex  West  Berlin  to  the  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Soviet  and  East 
German  propaganda  has  consistently  considered 
West  Berlin's  ties  with  West  Germany  a  violation  of 
the  Potsdam  Agreement.  However,  the  Communists 
do  not  see  such  a  violation  in  East  German  inter¬ 
ference  in  West  Berlin  domestic  affairs,  which  they 
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advocate  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  revival  of 
nanism  and  fascism  In  the  city  threatens  the  German 
Democratic  Republic's  security.  Moscow’s  new 
moves  against  the  city,  conducted  through  the  East 
German  regime,  are  much  subtler  than  Moscow's 
overt  actions  of  1943-49  and  1958. 

85 

WORLD  STRATEGIC  PICTURE:  A  WIND  OF  CHANGE 
BLOWS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  [by]  S.  G.  Cosantdir, 
the  Irish  defence  journal,  v,  28,  Aug.  1988  :  248-250. 
map.  Ul.  CB,  v.  28 

An  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  emergence 
of  Alexander  Dubcek  as  the  Czechoslovak  National 
party  leader  and  a  study  of  Russia's  reaction  to 
Czechoslovakia' s  reform  movement.  The  Soviet  Union 
believes  the  changes  in  Czechoslovakia  will  adversely 
affect  the  Communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
damage  Russia's  claim  to  world  Communist  leadership, 
already  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  from  Soviet  con¬ 
trol  of  Yugoslavia  and  Alban  C. .  Czechoslovakia  also 
offers  economic  advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  way 
of  the  profitable  Russian  war  machine.  The  author 
concludes  that  Russia's  leaders  are  badly  divided  over 
Czechoslovakia  and  that  this  division  could  have  far  - 
reaching  repercussions. 

86 

Yost,  Charles  W.  WORLD  ORDER  AND  A  IRICAN 
RESPONSIBILITY.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  47,  Oct.  1968: 
1-14.  D410,  F6,  v.  47 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  Americans  may  become 
somewhat  reluctant  to  intervene  militarily  in  the  affairs 
of  other  states.  Yet  world  tension  is  unlikely  to  dimin¬ 
ish  In  the  foreseeable  future,  and  as  a  responsible 
world  power  the  United  States  must  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  limit  International  conflicts  that  Involve  the  inter¬ 


ests  of  the  superpowers  and  could  escalate  into  wider 
hostilities.  Unfortunately  during  the  next  decade  the 
United  States  can  expect  little  help  from  Its  allies  in 
checking  worldwide  violence.  Individual  European 
states  are  unwilling  and  unable  to  risk  responsibilities 
outside  the  Continent.  Strong  psychological  and  politi¬ 
cal  factors  will  most  likely  inuibit  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  for  many  years  from  assuming  a  large  role  in 
maintaining  the  security  cf  East  Asia.  Me  .  ibors  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  v .  "1  be  able  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  peacekeeping  activities  in  Latin  America,  but 
nowhere  else.  Thus,  for  at  least  the  next  10  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  become  the  United  States  principal 
"partner1'  in  maintaining  world  order.  Despite  their 
many  unresolved  differences,  both  powers  are  anxious 
to  avoid  situations  that  could  lead  to  nuclear  war  and 
shnre  a  'oist  inter::!  Li  containing  any  aggression  by 
China  Pte-a"jt  c*f  the  Ugh  stakes  Involved,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  turn  comr  ition  lietweer,  the 
superpowers  into  cooperation,  American  and  Soviet 
leaders  should  concentrate  on  ending  the  arms  race  and 
finding  solutions  to  the  troubled  situations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Since  there  will  be  many  situ¬ 
ations  where  neither  its  allies  nor  the  Russians  will  be 
willing  to  cooperate  in  checking  outbreaks  of  violence, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  confronted  with 
"unilateral  responsibilities,  arising  from  previous 
commitments  or  from  continuing  interests,  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  security, "  However,  the 
Vietnam  situation  has  demonstrated  to  the  United  States 
that  It  must  limit  its  responsibilities  to  assisting  only 
those  countries  that  are  threatened  by  overt  aggression 
or  by  unpopular  insurgency  efforts.  In  addition  to 
restricting  Its  military  and  economic  support  to  only 
competent  and  representative  governments,  the  United 
States  should  seek  the  support  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  in  "neutralizing'  Southeast  Asia  and 
endeavor  to  create  effective  multilateral  macliinery  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
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A.  MODERN  WAR 


THF  ARAB  ISRaE  LI  CONFLICT;  THE  1967  CAMPAIGN. 
New  York.  C.  Scribner’s  Sons  [1968  ]  55  p, 

DS127.  A77  1968b 

Contents. --The  Arab-. Jewish  conflict  up  to  1964: 

The  Palestine  problem.  The  Sinai  campaign  of  1956. 
Arab- Israeli  relations  1957-1964.  --The  June  War1  of 
1967:  Terrorism  1965-1967.  The  eve  of  the  war.  The 
course  of  the  war--June  5-10,  1967.  The  situation  at 
the  end  of  the  fighting.  --Developments  since  the  war: 
The  aftermath  of  the  war.  Events  and  incidents  June 
1987-January  1968.  Attitudes  to  the  Middle  East 
situation.  International  moves  on  the  Middle  East 
question.  --Select  bibliography. 

Chronicles  the  events  leading  up  to  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeii  War,  the  stages  of  the  war,  and  the  postwar 
developments. 


Beaufre,  Andrh.  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE  1980' S.  In. 
Calder,  Nigel,  ed.  Unless  peace  comes:  a  scientific 
forecast  of  new  weapons.  New  York,  Viking  Press 
[1968]  p.  1-17.  U104.C155  1968 

Although  the  massive  destructive  powers  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  probably  continue  to  Inhibit  their  usage  In 
the  1980' s,  the  risk  c<f  conventional  warfare  will  by  no 
means  be  eliminated.  Conventional  conflicts  are  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  in  the  areas  of  the  world  not  covered  by 
the  nut  lear  deterrent.  However,  brief  confrontations 
that  do  not  involve  the  risk  of  escalation  could  occur 
even  within  the  deterrence  zone.  Furthermore  an 
alteration  of  the  present  strategic  situation  could  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  the  possibility  that  major  conven¬ 
tional  wars  could  again  break  out  among  the  btg  powers. 
By  the  1980' s,  evolutionary  developments  should  sub¬ 
stantially  Improve  the  capabilities  of  conventional  weap¬ 
ons  New  materials  will  undoubtedly  Increase  the  dura¬ 
bility  and  versatility  of  existing  systems,  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  of  production  should  greatly  reduce  their  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Advances  in  electronics  are  expected  to 
increase  the  accuracy  of  firepower  and  the  efficient  of 
tracking  and  Interception  operations.  While  the  new 
teehriu,.  wilt  offer  military  planners  a  number  of 
options  in  the  next  20  years,  they  must  make  their 
selections  in  a  framework  of  uncertainty  since  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  the  new  techniques  can  be  accurately 
determined  only  on  the  battlefield.  Conventional  wars 
of  the  futm  .  will  take  three  basic  forms,  depending  on 
whether  the  adversaries  are  technically  unequal, 
extremely  unequal,  or  reasonably  well  matched.  When 
the  opponents  are  technically  unequal,  the  superior 
[Hiwer  will  launch  a  swift  attack  to  establish  a  (ait 
accomplt  before  the  machinery  of  escalation  is  set  in 
motion.  Conflict  between  two  markedly  unmatched 
adversaries  falls  under  the  category  of  guerrilla  war 
fare.  War  between  relatively  evenly  matched  oppo¬ 
nents  is  fortunately  not  very  realistic.  It  "could  result 


only  from  a  conjunction  of  grave  political  disagreement 
between  two  developed  nations  and  the  neutralization  of 
nuclear  deterrence. "  Such  a  war  could  assume  the 
shape  of  a  blitzkrieg  or  could  develop  Into  a  prolonged 
conflict  similar  to  the  two  World  Wars.  In  the  absence 
of  a  juridical  process  for  settling  disputes,  nuclear 
sanctions  must  be  maintained  to  impose  limits  on  the 
(inflicts  that  will  inevitably  erupt  as  a  result  of  contin¬ 
ued  tension  In  the  world. 


Calder,  Nigel,  ed.  UNLESS  PEACE  COMES;  A  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  FORECAST  OF  NEW  WEAPONS.  New  York, 
Viking  Press  [1968]  243  p. 

U104.C155  1968 

Contents.  -  -Introduction,  by  Abdus  Salam.  -  -Conven¬ 
tional  warfare:  battlefi  Ids  ai  the  1980s,  by  Andre 
Beaufre.  --Guerrilla  warfare:  the  poor  man's  power, 
by  Vladimir  Dedijer.  --Nuclear  weapons,  1:  the  perils 
of  nuclear  proliferation,  by  John  Cockcroft.  --Nuclear 
weapons,  2:  the  outlook  f  nuclear  explosives,  by 
David  Inglis.  --Aircraft,  missiles,  and  spacecraft: 
contests  in  the  sky,  by  Andrew  Stratton.  -  -Computers 
in  warfare:  the  strategic  calculators,  by  Harvey 
Wheeler.  -  -Undersea  warfare:  militarized  oceans,  by 
William  A.  Nierenberg. --Chemical  weapons:  the 
toxic  arsenal,  by  Marcel  Fetizon  and  Michel  Magat.  -- 
Microbiological  weapons:  the  infectious  dust  cloud,  by 
Carl-Gdran  Hedtn.  -  -Sell  controlling  weapons:  robots 
on  the  march,  by  M.  W.  Thring.  --Geophysical  war¬ 
fare:  how  to  wreck  the  environment,  by  Gordon  J.  F. 
MacDonald. --Implications.  1:  fears  of  a  psychologist, 
by  Otto  Klineberg.  --Implications,  2:  we  have  been 
here  before.  Philip  Noel-Baker.  --Summary:  the  new 
weapons,  by  Nigel  Calder. 

Predicts  the  effect  future  weapons  and  warfare  will 
have  on  maiikind.  Unless  nations  disarm,  the  future 
holds  a  horrifying  assemblage  of  weapons  that  will  be 
capable  of  killing  all  life  on  earth.  A  safeguards  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  established  with  a  detection  system  effec¬ 
tive  tnough  so  that  no  country  will  risk  the  political 
ignominy  of  being  caught.  And  the  assumption  that 
China,  the  main  stumbling  block  t>-  disarmament,  will 
not  negotiate  is  foolish  because  it  lias  never  been 
tested.  Then,  once  disarmament  is  achieved,  there 
will  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  research  institutions, 

90 

Dedijer.  Vludm,_  it  POOR  MAN'S  POWER.  In 
Calder,  Nigel,  ed.  Unit ss  peace  conies'  a  scientific 
forecast  of  new  weapons.  New  York,  Viking  Press 
[1968]  p.  18-29.  U 104  C155  1968 

Guerrilla  wai  [are  is  becoming  the  only  means  by 
which  the  underdeveloped  countries  can  confront  mod¬ 
ern  military  forces  with  a  good  chance  of  success.  As 
long  as  the  nuclear  stalemate  continues,  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  will  tie  the  principal  military  'actor  of  our  time  as 
underprivileged  nations  seek  'o  rid  themselves  .if  cor¬ 
rupt  governments  and  Great  Power  "spheres  of  infl-  - 
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ence."  Despite  the  new  weapons  available  to  major 
powers,  guerrilla  movements  will  continue  to  flourish. 
The  only  means  of  defe~.'.ng  guerrillas  is  to  lay  waste 
the  entire  country  with  nuclear  weapons.  However, 
because  this  Is  an  irrational  political  objective,  the 
only  strategy  open  to  regular  forces  is  tc  eliminate  the 
guerrillas  one  by  one.  This  becomes  costly  In  lives 
and  materiel  and  is  beyond  the  resources  of  even  the 
biggest  nations.  Unless  the  political  Idea  can  be 
killed,  a  well-organized  guerrilla  movement  Is  Inde¬ 
structible.  To  eliminate  guerrilla  warfare  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispel  the  conditions  that  cause  it.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  Is  critical,  and 
unless  there  is  a  fresh,  concerted  effort  by  the  power  - 
ful  and  rich  nations  of  East  and  West  to  help  these 
countries,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia 
will  undergo  violent  revolutions.  And  because  they 
will  most  likely  not  be  permitted  to  take  their  course 
swiftly  and  without  foreign  intervention,  long  guerrilla 
wars  will  ensue. 

91 

Dudley,  C.  E.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  GUERRILLA  IN 
INSURRECTIONARY  WARFARE.  In  Royal  United  Ser¬ 
vice  Institution,  London.  Journal,  v.  113,  May  1968: 
136-138.  U1.R8,  v.  113 

Examines  different  ways  of  organizing  revolutionary 
movements,  emphasizing  Mao  Tse-tung's  use  of  the 
guerr,Ua.  Dudley  notes  that  although  guerrilla  units 
fulfill  three  basic  functions- -they  serve  as  a  unit  of 
party  and  army  organization,  aid  in  mobilizing  the  pop¬ 
ulation  for  war,  and  fight --the  insurrectionary  process 
adopts  different  functions  as  conditions  demand  and 
remains  In  continuous  flux.  But  the  guerrilla's  role  on 
the  battlefield  Is  subordinate  to  Ills  role  as  a  disciple  of 
the  ideology  he  represents. 

92 

Geyer,  Georgie  A-  WH  i  GUEVARA  FAILED;  AN  INTER¬ 
VIEW  WITH  REGIS  DEBRAY.  Saturday  review,  v.  51, 
Aug.  24,  1968:  14-18.  Z1219.  S25,  v.  51 

Cites  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Gaevaia's  guerrilla 
movement  In  Bolivia.  Lack  of  the  Bolivian  Communist 
Party's  support  and  failure  t  account  for  Dulivlan 
nationalism  were  major  factors,  along  with  general 
failure  of  the  "guerrilla  philosophy'  throughout  Latin 
America.  Modern  counterinsurgency  methods  have 
proved  effective  In  suppressing  rural  guerrilla  'Move¬ 
ments  but  future  revolutionary  violence  threat,, .s  to 
erupt  tn  the  cities. 

93 

Hillant,  Ray  C.  COUNT ERTNSURGENCY :  LESSONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE  AGAINST  THE  COMMUNISTS.  Or  tils,  v.  12, 
spring  1968:  226-246.  illus. 

D839.068,  V.  12 

The  fundamental  lessons  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
and  Japanese  experiences  against  the  Communists  are 
that  concrete  and  realistic  counterinsurgency  goals 
must  tie  established  and  that  guerrillas  must  be  Isolated 
and  not  underestimated.  The  most  Important  factor  in 
counterinsurgency  is  political  control:  rural  and  social 
programs  are  vital  to  a  secure-and-hold  military  strat¬ 
egy.  In  1930,  the  Chinese  Nationalists'  military  strat¬ 
egy  was  based  on  the  belief  that,  with  superior  num- 
bets.  communications,  and  armaments,  the  Nationalist 
army  could  march  into  Communist  territory  and  annihi¬ 
late  the  enemy  force.  This  strategy  played  Into  the 


hands  of  the  Communists,  who  easily  defeated  these 
conventional  tactics  by  mobility,  Intelligence,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  organization  during  the  three  "encirclement 
campaigns."  Consequently,  in  1934  the  Nationalists 
effected  major  changes  In  their  military  strategy  that 
made  the  Communists’  military  position  untenable  by 
the  end  of  that  year.  The  Communists  retreated  from 
their  main  base  of  operation  In  Kiangsi  for  refuge  to  the 
caves  of  Yenan.  However,  the  Nationalists  failed  to 
follow  up  their  military  victory  in  Klangsi  and  allowed 
the  Communists  to  reestablish  themselves.  Although 
the  Japanese  had  fought  Insurgents  In  Taiwan  and 
Korea,  they  were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  effective 
counterinsurgency  operations  In  China  until  the  early 
1940' s.  Their  Initial  strategy  was  defensive;  its  aim 
was  to  control  transportation,  reduce  Insurgent  attacks, 
and  induce  the  guerrillas  to  attack  the  network  of  forti¬ 
fied  blockhouses  *hat  protected  railway  and  communica¬ 
tion  lines.  This  strategy  failed  because  the  forts  were 
too  dispersed  to  contain  insurgent  penetration.  But  the 
greatest  Japanese  and  Nationalist  failures  were  in  the 
political  area.  The  Japanese  "might  have  been  able  to 
exploit  their  political  devices  more  effectively"  had 
they  been  less  medieval  In  their  tactics,  while  the 
Nationalists'  failure  to  pursue  land  reform  and 
strengthen  peasant  organizations  contributed  tn  large 
measure  to  the  ultimate  Communist  victory. 

94 

Kahn,  Herman,  and  Anthony  J.  Wiener.  SOME  POSSI¬ 
BILITIES  FOR  NUCLEAR  WARS.  In  their  The  year 
2000,  a  framework  for  speculation  on  the  next  thirty- 
three  years.  New  York,  Macmillan  [1967]  p.  316-332 
illus.  CB160  K3  1967 

Scenarios  on  nuctear  war  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century.  The  authors  point  out  that  although  nuclear 
war  has  come  to  appear  less  and  less  plausible  there 
Is  no  guarantee  It  will  not  occur.  Plausible  nuclear 
war  scenarios  can  be  constructed  If  one  assumes  as 
prelude  a  sequence  of  events  not  too  different  from 
those  that  precipitated  World  War  U--a  situation  In 
which  a  temperamentally  Hitlerian  type  exploits  the 
balance  o!  terror  to  his  own  advantage  and  In  the 
meantime  drives  the  world  to  war  The  authors  fol¬ 
low  these  preliminary  remarks  with  outbreak  sce¬ 
narios  for  Sino-American,  Soviet-American,  and 
Stno-Soviet  nuclear  wars  and  for  the  special  rases  of 
nuclear  war  In  Central  Europe  and  conventional  war 
combined  with  nuclear  war  They  conclude  with 
remarks  on  the  forms  of  world  order  nviaf  l.kely  to 
result  from  various  kinds  of  nuclear  conflict 


Koburger,  Charles  W  LOWER  SPECTRUM  WAR.  In 
U  S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth  Military  review,  v  48,  July  1968:  3-9 
illus.  Z6723.U35,  v.  48 

Proposes  a  theory  of  lower  spectrum,  or  limited  and 
subllnutcd,  war  and  a  strategy  to  combat  it  Koburger 
stresses  the  prepondei ance  of  political  over  military 
factors  In  this  typo  f  warfare  and  the  crucial  role  of 
diplomatic  maneuver  In  both  offensive  and  defensive 
strategy. 

96 

Mydans,  Carl,  and  Shelley  Mydans.  THE  ViOLENT 
PEACE.  New  York,  Atheneum,  1968  .  478  p.  illus.. 
maps.  D642.  M9 

Partial  contents. --The  rites  of  peace. -->Vhat  ts  war! 
--Civil  war  In  China  (1945-1949). --1, -do-China:  the 
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fight  for  a  lost  empire  (1945-1954). --Greece:  a  classic 
insurrection  (1946-1949). --The  partition  of  India  (1947- 
1949).— The  struggle  for  Pa'  tine  (1948-  ).  —  Malaya: 
The  long  emergency  (1948- 1960). --Police  action  in 
Korea  (1950-1953). --Quemoy- Matsu:  the  siege  (1954- 
1958). --The  Algerian  problem  (1954-1962). --Revolt  in 
Hungary  (1956). --The  Suez-Sinai  campaign  (1956). — 
Yemen:  the  battle  for  South  Arabia  (1962-  ). — Cyprus: 
"the  trouble"  (1963). — Revolution  in  Cuba  (1958-1959).-- 
La  violencia  in  Columbia  (1948-  ), —Terror  in  Venezu¬ 
ela  (1961-1963). —  The  Dominican  upheaval  (1965). — 
Chaos  in  the  Congo  (1960-1965).  --Angola:  "the  forgotter 
war"  (1961). — India:  the  border  conflicts  (1962-1965).-- 
Indonesia  runs  amok  (1965-1966).  —  Philippines:  the 
Hukbalahap  (1966-  ). --Laos:  the  beleaguered  neutral 
(1954-  ). --Vietnam:  the  continuing  war  (1959-  ). — 
Arabs  vs.  Israel:  the  third  round  (1967-  ). --What  is 
peace? — Index. 

Examines  the  kinds  of  warfare  that  have  threatened 
the  pust-World  War  D  period  of  peace.  Threats  to 
peace  have  come  from  "the  poor,  dark,  Southern 
nations”  where  ideas  of  liberation,  freedom,  self- 
determination,  and  equality  have  bred  a  hope  which 
makes  reality  unbearable.  This  era  will  be  cataloged 
in  history  "as  a  period  of  rebellious  outbursts,  popular 
upheavals  and  bloody  rioting— localized  sub-wars  bred 
of  despair  and  fought  in  the  name  of  economic  equalitv." 
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Stein,  Michael  K.  OVERCOMING  RADIOACTIVE  CON¬ 
TAMINATION:  A  SOVIET  VIEW.  In  U.  S.  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military 
review,  v.  48,  Sept.  1968:  49-55.  illus. 

Z6723.  U35.  v.  48 

On  the  assumption  that  any  future  war  will  involve  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  Soviet,  military  planners  are 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  what  tac¬ 
tics  should  be  used  when  large  zones  of  radio;:  live  con¬ 
tamination  lie  across  the  line  of  advance  of  Soviet 
armies.  The  early  belief  that  contaminated  areas 
would  have  to  be  bypassed  has  given  way  to  the  view 
that  an  attack  can  be  pressed  directly  through  these 
zones.  Tactical  doctrine  stresses  the  need  for  ;;  rapid 
advance  to  minimize  radiation  exposure,  a--*  -jpe>‘ tal¬ 
lied  items  -armored  reconnaissance  vehicles,  protec¬ 
tive  clothing,  and  an  oral  radiat  on  prophylactic  — have 
been  develujH'd  to  aid  this  kind  oi  operation.  Primary 
emphasis,  however,  has  tx’rn  or  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  conditioning  of  the  individual  soldier  rather  than  on 
technological  innovations.  The  Soviet  military  are 
committed  to  ihe  doctrine  that  men,  and  not  technology, 
remain  the  derisive  factor  on  the  battlefield,  and  they 
inculcate  ihis  viewpoint  in  the  ranks  with  (lie  slogan 
that  "a  man  morally  committed  to  the  t rut h  of  his  cause 
cannot  lx-  stnpjx-d." 
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Whiting.  Allen  S.  CHINA  C  ROSSES  THE  YAl.t  .  Stan¬ 
ford  Stanford  University  Press  1 1968  219  p. 

DS919.5.W5  1968 

Ce-iient  s.  -  -  The  i;  a  mev.  >rk  ot  po In  .  -  -  Problems  and 
(whi  les.  -Russia.  China,  and  the  Korean  War. 

Peking’ s  reactions:  dune -duly.  - -August  imlitai  y  and 
diplomatic  stalemate.  -  - 1  nr  t  uned  Naluuis  en-ssi  s  th 
parallel  Peking  -  rouses  Ihe  Yalu.  -Moin at ems 
lx-hind  iniervention.  In  rclrospe  I. 

Examines  the  extent  In  winch  Chinese  Continue  si  jxd- 
le  les  r voiced  ironl  dry  rlopnicnt  s  surer  oding  l hi 


Korean  War  and  the  way  In  which  the  Korean  War  Illu¬ 
minates  the  question  of  limited  war.  This  study  oilers 
insights  Into  "the  stability  of  limitation?  the  problem 
of  testing  the!-  observance  by  the  enemy,  ...  the 
question  of  how  one  side  communicates  to  the  other  the 
conditions  which  might  induce  It  to  override  such  limi¬ 
tations."  and  the  role  of  expectations  of  enemy  behav¬ 
ior.  The  Korean  War  clearly  illustrates  the  dangers  of 
communication  failure  in  a  limited-war  situation. 

B  MODERN  WEAPONRY  AND  RELATED 
TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

99 

[AIR-CUSHION  VEHICLES ’WIN  THEIR  WAY)  Luft- 
klssenfahrzeuge  3etzen  9lch  durch.  W.  r  und  Wirt- 
schaft.  v.  12,  Aug.  15,  1968:  398-400  i.  s. 

U3.W3R,  v.  12 

Stresses  the  versatility  of  air-cushion  vehicles, 
which  have  been  tested  for  their  military  usefulness  In 
Malaysia,  Vietnam,  u;i  Canadian  puck  ice  and  Near 
Eastern  deserts. 


100 

Archer.  Rober*  D.  THE  SOVIET  FIGHTERS. 

Space  aeronautics,  v.  50.  July  1968:  64-72.  illus. 

TL501.A786,  v.  50 

Reports  Soviet  achievements  in  the  development  and 
production  of  air-superioritv  aircraft.  From  the 
devastation  they  suffered  in  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
Russians  learned  the  importance  of  air  superiority 
and  began  concentrating  on  developing  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  shortly  after  World  War  B.  While  the  cur¬ 
rent  force  of  about  3,000  air-suporiority  and  all- 
weather  interceptor-fighters  was  primarily  created  lo 
counter  the  long-range  bomber  threat  of  the  early 
sixties,  the  Russians  al9o  recognize  its  Importance  in 
garnering  world  prestige  and  its  usefulness  in  local 
as  well  as  global  military  operations.  Thus,  unlike 
other  major  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in 
enhancing  its  tighter  capability.  If  the  NATO  powers 
do  not  respond  to  the  Soviet  challenge  by  developing 
comparable  aircraft,  the  consequences  for  the  West 
cixild  be  disastrous. 


Brown,  Neville.  ADVANCE  MI1JTARY  TECHNOLOGY. 
PT.  1.  THE  THEORY  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS. 

In  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London.  Journal, 
y.  113,  Aug.  1968,  231-234. 

IT.  R8.  v.  113 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  structure  and  cunijxr- 
nent  parts  of  an  atom  and  their  function  in  a  nuclear 
explosion.  Included  is  a  discussion  on  fusion  and 
fission  N'tr.bs.  Brown  concludes  that  the  increase  in 
yield  per  unit  from  the  moderate  size  fission  bombs  to 
tlie  larger  of  the  hydrogin  bombs  is  not  as  great  as 
might  lx-  expected  because  half  of  u  imyatonnage  in 
standard  hydrogen  bombs  is  provided  not  v_u  the 
fusion  r  oute  txil  y  i.i  th,-  fission  uni'. 

102 

Buck  hel.  Richard  M.  COMMUNIST  CHINESE  AIR 
POWER.  New  York.  Pruegor  1 1968}  238  p.  illus.  , 

(xu  t  s.  UC635.  C6U  ■ 

Bibliography-  p.  217-22 
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Surveys  the  background  and  s'  ngth  of  Communist 
China’n  People's  Liberation  Army  Air  Force  and  lists 
the  various  types  of  aircraft  deployed  by  the  Chinese 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Chinese  airpower  has 
always  fluctuated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  country;  peri¬ 
ods  of  prosperity  were  accompanied  by  advances  in  the 
air,  whereas  periods  of  political  and  economic  instabil¬ 
ity  were  accompanied  by  serious  reductions  in  air 
power.  While  Chinese  aircraft  now  outnumber  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  in  the  Far  East,  they  are  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Whether  China  can  overcome  the  "creeping  obso¬ 
lescence"  that  constantly  plagues  its  aircraft  develop¬ 
ment  programs  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Burlage,  John  D  ,  ajvd  H  Ray  Hendley  NUCLEAR  SAT¬ 
ELLITE  BOMBS.  Ordnance,  v.  53,  Sept.  /Oct.  1968: 
165-168.  illus.  UF1  06?  v.  53 

The  Soviet  fractional  orbit  bombardment  system 
(FOBS)  has  advantages:  it  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
U  S.  area-defense  ICBM  early-warning  radar  systems 
possesses  greater  speed  than  the  ICBM,  and  has  the 
ability  to  "dump  its  lethal  load  on  targets  anywhere 
below  its  flight  path  "  But  Pentagon  officials  feel  that 
its  advantages  are  outweighed  by  its  disadvantages, 
less  accuracy  and  payload,  greater  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  and  great<  r  problems  of  command  and 
control  than  ICBM's.  Because  of  these  deficiencies  in 
the  FOBS,  the  United  States  decided  to  reject  building 
an  orbiting  nuclear  weapons  system.  In  trying  to 
decide  why  the  Russians  want  a  FOBS,  the  Pentag  n 
concludes  that  the  "bombs  would  probably  be  used 
against  U  S.  Strategic  Air  Command  bases  and  'soft' 
prime  military  targets  as  part  of  a  massive  nuclear 
assault"  on  the  United  States  But  another  possible 
reason  is  the  Chinese  threat.  The  only  U.  S  defense 
against  the  FOBS  is  deterrence,  but  a  recent  develop- 
ment--an  "over-the-horizon"  radar  system--wlll  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  a  15-minute  warning  against  attack 
U  S  officials  do  not  feel  that  the  creation  ot  an  orbital 
bombardment  system  destroys  the  nuclear  balance,  but 
it  does  "add  more  fuel  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  " 
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Chrun .  Rolf  F.  j  PROBLEMS  IN  DEVELOPING 
MODERN  COMBAT  AIRCRAFT!  Probleme  bet  der 
Entwleklung  moderner  Kampfflugzeugt  [bvlct.  Wehr 
und  Wirt  sc  haft.  V.  12.  Aug.  15.  1968:  383-391.  Ulus 
U3.W38.  v.  12 

Considers  the  technological  innovations  and  break¬ 
throughs  achieved  hv  Sweden  in  developing  Che 
remarkable  weapons  system  ■  f  the  SAAB  37  aircraft. 
The  organization  and  niethisls  of  this  project  provide 
an  example  for  others  to  follow, 

105 

DEV KL/OPM E" V  OF  THE  NEW  COMBAT  AIRCRAFT 
ON  A  MULTILATERAL  OR  NA  FIONA T  BASIS:  Das 
ueue  Katnp(flug7eug  in  multtlateraler  isier  national)  r 
Entwii.  kliing,  Wehr  umi  Wirt. sc  haft  i.  12.  Aug.  lb. 
1968  378-382.  U.UW38,  v.  12 

Refutes  l hi’  not um  that  West  Germany,  or  a  stH.iriil 
rale  js’wer.  cannot  ;->ssitih  devHoj>  a  sophist  icaled 
xr  ajs  m  s  svstim.  With  thi-  he  ip  of  ,  >sf  analysis  (in 
.inner  dlsnusses  Die  claim  ih.il  8  would  Is-  cheaiwi  b 
■  idui  e  eomliat  aircraft  on  a  multilateral.  West 
.nyM’Wn  lull.)  than  on  i  national,  Wi  si  Ca-rman  .  mt  , 


Fetizon,  Marcel,  and  Michel  Magat.  THE  TOXIC 
ARSENAL,  In  Caider,  Nigel,  ed.  Unless  peace 
comes:  a  scientific  forecast  of  new  weapons.  New 
York,  Viking  Press  [1968)  p.  128-1-.. 

U104.C155  1968 

Traces  the  history  of  chemical  weapons  and  dis¬ 
closes  the  underlying  trends  in  their  development. 
Although  chemical  warfare  existed  centuries  ago,  it 
was  not  practiced  on  a  large  scale  until  World  War  I 
when  delivery  systems  had  progressed  sufficiently  to 
harm  large  numbers  of  the  enemy.  During  World  War 
11  gas  warfare  was  limited  to  incendiaries,  but 
research  on  all  types  of  chemical  weajxjns  continued 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  during  and  after  the  w  .r. 
Among  the  currently  available  chemical  weapons  are 
incendiaries  made  of  phosphorus  and  oxidizable  metal 
powders:  napalm:  tear  and  nausea  gases,  which  gener¬ 
ally  cause  no  permanent  damage:  blister  gases,  which 
induce  violent  reactions  and  could  lead  to  death  or 
permanent  disability;  defoliants;  and  the  lethal  blood, 
choking,  and  nerve  gases.  Besides  the  toxic  agents, 
chemical  arsenals  include  a  variety  of  psychic  poisons 
that  can  cause  mental  delusions  and  even  permanent 
madness.  In  the  absence  of  effective  international 
controls  the  already  awesome  destructive  potential  of 
chemical  weapons  could  grow  even  greater.  Since 
chemical  weapons  are  generally  an  outgrowth  of  con¬ 
structive  civilian  scientific  breakthroughs,  it  appears 
that  the  world  is  faced  with  the  decision  to  either 
eliminate  science  or  eliminate  war, 
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Fischer.  Karl  H.  [SAILS  INSTRUMENT  LANDING 
SYSTEM  FOR  V/STOL  AIRCRAFT,  Instruments  u- 
Landesystem  SAILS  fUr  V/'STOL- Flugzeuge.  Flug 
Revue,  Aug.  1968  3? -38.  illus. 

Tl.03.C524,  1968 

Varied  programs  and  studies,  both  m.htarv  and 
civil,  seek  development  of  avionic  systems  and  dis¬ 
plays  that  may  realize  the  operational  potentialities  of 
V/STOL  aircraft.  One  of  the  most  important  problems 
with  V/  STOL  aircraft  ai  ist  s  at  the  landing  under  bad 
visibility.  One  nw  instrument,  the  Simphlied  Air* 
craft  Instrument  I  ami  mg  System  (SAILS!  of  Bell  Aero- 
systems,  is  handled  in  our  article.  The  system 
emerged  front  the  IRATE  program  specifications.  The 
author  first  expands  on  the  main  components  .1  the 
system,  antenna,  analogue  computer  and  di-plav  and. 
The  report  continues  with  a  compilation  of  the 
system's  advantages  for  military  operation  and  closes 
with  a  resume  of  lh<  p'S-Mbd itles  of  SAILS  m  the-  i  \\  U 
sector.  iAbstratt  supplied 

ll)h 

Hed/n.  Carl  (,'ran.  I  HF  INFECTIOUS  OUST  U!  OLD. 

In  Caldi-r.  Nigel,  ed.  Unless  peace  tomes'  a  siien* 
tiln  foreeas*  of  new  wi -apon*.  New  York.  \  iking  Press 
il9«8.  147-165.  UI<»4.U1?.S  19»> 

Surievs  the  offensive  *>*>h  ntiui  .-f  hioiogp.  ai  we.ijmi.vs 
and  the  <iefens|\e  problem*'  the-.  wait  >  ri  ,pv  .  tent  Hu 
advaiu  *  s  in  the  pr-ntm  ?  »or.  UM  i  disseminatim:  .u  .  !>g’ 
cal  agents  ha\e  subslanl  ialiv  increased  the  !».<*..  Pi  id  \  "f 
using  them  to  'uni!  the  ciiemv  wath-xit  damaging  one'-* 
own  for*  es,  However,  iiespiti  *  erf  am  si rategn  attrac¬ 
tions.  bi.oi-.gual  weajs'-ns  fun  n»a  vet  l*een  utilized  *i:  a 
large  scale  Ik  cause  of  ethicai  restraints,  unsolved 
leehnn  al  problems  m  their  deploy  men? ,  Uck  of  know! 
edge  of  their  long-range  ecological  conseijurnc e s.  and 
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inadequacies  in  biological  defenses.  Before  these 
inhibiting  factors  disappear,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
rechannel  biological  warfare  research  into  more  con¬ 
structive  areas  and  institute  international  controls  to 
prevent  the  development,  testing,  and  production  of  bio 
logical  weapons, 

109 

Hersh,  Seymour  M.  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS- -THE  SECRET  ARSENAL.  New  York  times 
magazine.  Aug.  25,  1968:  26-27,  82.  84-87,  90,  92. 

AP2.N6575.  1968 

The  U.S.  military  stubbornly  avoids  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  controversial  work  in  chemu  al  and  biologi¬ 
cal  warfare  (CBW),  yet  this  program  is  a  major  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  U.S.  defense  effort.  Publicly  the  military 
is  just  as  evasive  about  Soviet  CBW  efforts,  although 
Pentagon  officials  have  testified  before  Congress  that 
the  Russians  do  engage  in  extensive  CBW  research  and 
development.  The  odiousness  of  CBW  weapons  has 
exposed  the  program  to  sharply  critical  and  often  emo¬ 
tional  attacks.  In  respc  Lug  to  this  criticism  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  most  often  use  the  deterrent  argument, 
but  they  also  contend  that  current  research  projects  are 
essential  for  the  development  of  effective  CBW  civil 
defense  measures,  or  that  they  offer  the  hope  of  discov¬ 
ering  more  humane  methods  of  warfare.  Some  propo¬ 
nents  argue  frankly  that  only  with  these*  weapons  can  the 
United  States  expect  to  hold  its  own  in  a  major  war  with 
China.  Critics  argue  that  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  superfluous  to  a  country  with  a  nuclear 
arsenal.  Some  argue  that  the  effects  of  these  weapons 
cannot  lx*  geographically  confined  or  completely  fore¬ 
seen.  while  others  predict  that  they  will  proliferate 
rapidly  among  the  smaller  nations.  In  the  Vietnam 
War.  where  not  control  gases  and  defoliants  are  now 
being  used,  critics  fear  the  danger  •'  escalation  to.  the 
use  of  lethal  agents.  Proponent  and  critn  s  of  the 
CBW  program  are  united  on  two  critical  points:  that  a 
chemical-biological  war  must  tx  avoided  and  that  a 
CBW  arms  control  agreement  is  one  possible  way  to  do 
this.  What  is  needed  at  this  juncture  is  an  open, 
rational  public  debate  of  the  political  and  military 
implications  involved.”  H  the  public  were  mfoi  mod  of 
the  terrible  potential  of  <  hemn  al  arid  biological  weap¬ 
ons  then  the  ert  ssure  for  ending  the  CBW  ms  race 
WHiSd  be  great lv  increased. 


Inc  1  is.  r\o;d.  R  THE  01 T IOOK  FOR  MV I. FAR 
F\PLO$TVrS  t«  < '  ihh  r  .  Nl.  •  !.  r.i  t/nl, 
p« -ace  *■  ■;<■/.>  a  MSennin  6«r*.cast  >t  new  weapons 
New  York  V;k  sr*g  Brers  1966 :  p.  Itli.l, 

Bi'4  (  PC'  b.b'vn 

AU  lv  High  ov  Ktihcat  ton*-  m  the  cupabi  ;i;o.  .-!  nuclear 
w e.uvm.s  will  uv.  r»  use  their  threat  to  tvitur«-  genera¬ 
tions,  tin  greatest  danger  lies  in  an  liu  i<  as*  m  the 
nvimbe of  these  weapons.  Despite  v.-utmumg  efforts 
t>:  unpr  -  the  efflc  e  .  \  oi  nu<  It  ar  t  -ctuue.d 

.end  scientific  pract.t  ah!  a  s  make  it  absurd  ‘  •  pr«-di>.  t 
anv  ce\  ..*lvitit>Twr»  change  ,  p.  the  kind*-  <f  mu 
wea|v>ns.  U>mb  .-a;,  tx  n.aoe  larger  and  'dirtn-r' 

-r  i. ire  compact  clr.i:*r,  H-we-.e..  tin  re  is 

a  Ua  of  d,i  mini  show.  returns  r  «b«  m.*«  •.  t  t>  ::!>s. 
since  •  \\*~  megat M-U->  :h  .»n  •bUler.iU  a.  area 
•  nl\  m.\  times  a  .  larg.-  a*,  that  ,l*s(r.  <-d  K  .»  B:  -v, 

tor.  H>mh.  VL  r «  dirt>  U-mbs  » .Hiid  ’:**  txii’t  that  a-i.id 
destroy  a  hemisphere  •  >r  even  «  ur«  w->rUI.  h-.  w- 
ever,  their  .suicidal  implication*-.  pr*vt  i.  their  <  .  - 
Ktnut'.on  (  -r  at  least  lb*  f  j  eseeubk*  totnre.  Sr.sai» 


tactical  nuclear  bombs  are  feasible  but  impractical, 
since  they  would  tend  to  devastate  the  territory  being 
defended  and  could  lead  to  the  use  of  larger  nuclear 
weapons.  Although  no  radically  new  kinds  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  likely  to  appear  for  many  years,  the 
world  still  faces  an  uneasy  future  because  of  the 
threat  from  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  The  super¬ 
powers  have  already  stockpiled  the  explosive  equi¬ 
valent  of  well  over  one  million  tons  of  TNT;  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  arms  control  measures  these 
stores  could  multiply  substantially,  and  many  other 
nations  could  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Unless  the 
two  countries  can  be  persuaded  to  halt  heir  nuclear 
competion  "it  is  conceivable  that  one  day  the  size  of 
the  world’s  arsenal  will  be  limited  only  by  the  avail¬ 
able  amount  of  fissionable  material. " 


| IT  HOLDS  THE  PROMISE  OF  "KESTREL”  :  HAWKER- 
STDDELEY  Ha-1127  "HARRIER"  |  II  tient  les  promes¬ 
ses  du  'Kestrel’’;  Hawker  Siddeley  HS-1127  ’’Harrier.’ 
Aviation  magazine,  no.  498,  Sept.  15,  1968:  29-37. 
illus.  TL502  A854,  1968 

Describes  the  structure,  component  parts,  naviga¬ 
tion  and  reactor  systems,  and  flight  patterns  of 
Great  Britain's  military  jet  airplane,  "Harrier.” 
Included  is  a  chronological  listing  of  flight  tests. 
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Kelly.  Orr.  UNEXPECTED  SOVIET  ADVANCES  LN 
SUBMARINES  STIR  REAL  CONCERN  IN  CONGRESS. 
Navy.  v.  11.  Aug.  1968:6-11.  illus. 

VA49.N28.  v.  11 

An  account  of  current  disputes  over  U.  S.  subma¬ 
rine  construction,  chieiiy  over  modernization  of  the 
attack  submarine  fleet  that  protects  deployed  Polaris 
missiV  submarines.  The  question  is  whether  to  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly  with  new  construction  on  the  basis  of 
available  technology  or  to  delay  in  order  to  incorporate 
the  advances  expected  from  experiments  with  electric 
drive  and  high  speed  submarine  designs. 


Lynn.  Norman.  {USE  OF  HOVERCRAFT  IN  VIETNAM  j 
M»»v»  rcraft  -  Fir.sat?  m  Vietnam.  Plug  Revue. 

June  1966'  74-76.  illus. 

TL503.C524.  1968 

Operational  Vietnam  tests  lasting  eight  months 
proved  the  US  Nav\  and  Army  ground  effect  vehicles 
’.«■  tv  very  succ»  ssful  under  fighting  conditions.  The 
vehicles  wer»-  Bel!  A  •  '•“systems  SK-5  built  under 
licence  U  tht  British  H<  wrcr.t."  Corporat  ion.  iX:r 
report  >  ovei  *.  t!«.  h-ivi  ri  rafts  mission  m  tlx-  Vietnam 
War  (coast  guard.  irrfercejXor  missions.  patrol* 
agumsf  infiltration  of  rni-na  ft"*,.**',  1 1  >  wiap'«nr\ 
and  the  < 'v. thi.it  i. at  i*pei  at  tonal  effectiveness. 

tAti st tact  smppiiisH 


Vacrv-nald,  Gord  v:  T.  HOW  I'D  WRECK  * 

INURONMFNT.  In  l  aider.  NV  .,  rvl.  Unless 
pi  •*“  c  ‘-rues  a  xeirntific  force  oM  *i  new  wea^vwis. 
New  V  'l  k,  Vikmg  Press  [1968 :  p.  161-205. 

t ;  0*4 .  t  r>  n  pit* 

I  h**v "as  sc4-  }*4entia;  !  >r  modifying  the  earth’s 

physical  cm  ir«*m»:«*nl  in  older  i<:  >t<am  national  -dnec 
fives.  liHh  curl  ent  and.  (vdcnt»ai  developments  in  the 
geophysical  si  s  are  c.wtsid*  r»*d  in  f. '-recasting 
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weapon*  eyatema  capable  of  triggering  extreme  envi¬ 
ronmental  changes.  Although  the  vast  quantities  of 
energy  Involved  In  weather  systems  make  It  unlikely 
that  man  will  be  able  to  modify  the  weather  through 
"brute-force  techniques,  scientists  will  probably 
greatly  expand  the  present  capabilities  fur  working 
with  the  Instabilities  in  the  atmosphere  to  manipulate 
the  weather.  Advances  are  also  expected  In  the  field 
of  climate  control,  includiiy,  techniques  to  alter  the 
energy  of  the  sun,  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  transparency  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
to  various  forms  of  radiated  energy.  Future  geopu,  -> 
steal  weapon  arsenals  ecu  .d  also  include  methods  for 
Inducing  earthquakes  and  tidal  vaves  and  utilizing  light¬ 
ning  to  ra'se  or  lower  power  levels  over  certain 
regions  of  the  earth.  Eventually  hostile  nations  may 
be  able  to  wage  secret  wars  by  inflicting  floods, 
droughts,  storms,  and  other  natural"  disasters  upon 
one  another.  However,  before  such  weapons  are 
developnd,  In  addition  to  increasing  his  understanding 
of  environmental  science  man  must  carefully  examine 
the  complex  political,  legal,  economic,  and  sociolo¬ 
gical  consequences  of  deliberate  environmental  modifi¬ 
cation. 
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McGrath,  Thomas  D.  DEEP  WATER  SONAR  TRANS 
DUCERS.  Undersea  technology,  v.  9,  July  1968:  27- 
30,  32,  36.  illus.  V210.AIU5,  v.  9 

Describes  recent  developments  m  the  design  of  the 
deep-sea  transducer,  a  device  for  generating  and 
receiving  underwater  Sound.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  sound  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  means  '.if 
underwater  communication,  navigation,  mapping,  and 
surveillance.  The  increased  operating  depths  at  mod¬ 
ern  submarines  and  the  use  ot  bottomed  surveillance 
devices  has  created  a  demand  lor  transducers  capable 
operating  indepe  Gently  of  the  surface  at  greater 
depth*  and  (or  ionger  periods  of  time. 
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McGrath,  Thomas  D  THE  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  POL¬ 
ICY  ASW  COVERAGE.  In  United  Sates  Nava!  Insti¬ 
tute.  Annapolis.  Pr.veedings  v.  94.  Mav  1968  46-56. 
t.lu* .  VI.  US.  v.  94 

Examines  the  wea|xmrv.  surfai  e  vehic'es.  lactics, 
and  communication  systems  of  antiaubnurler  warfare 
(ASW),  The  main  surface  ASW  vehicles  consist  of 

r;f\'rr  n .  A $W  carriers.  and  the  P-3  Ob>n  airplane 
idv.'duletf  to  replace  V  P-2  N epConr  in  current  u*r  bv 
[hr  Navy.  Since  World  War  D  the  submarine  it  sr -If  fws 
deiel-yed  ASW  capabilities  and  bxla.  is  Acknowledged 
as  an  essential  element  m  ASW.  M  Grath  concludes 
that,  although  present  ASW  pn^rams  are  adequate, 
new  pri'eram.i  art l!  tx*  needed  in  5  years.  Because  ur* 
svnkems  wsil  require  7  to  10  vrir*  for  the'.r  drvcl«y- 
mrnt.  wr h  program*  mu*  be  initiated  no*-. 

11T 

Marine l ,  Wi ..lam  M  MU  JT  AR Y  $A  T VI  l JT }  COMM CV1* 
CATIONS  In  C  S  Command  and  General  Staff 
Coiifrgr^  Tort  Lravenwr.  rth  Military  review.  \  48, 

JuI>'WM‘?F:97  .  7.6723  1  36.  v  48 

Deurribes  the  uac  of  aatellitr  corimu.hlcaJhm*  In 
field  lorre*  the  V  $  Arm's  that  vrrenmr  problems 
errata  bv  dl at anv •.  .  terrain,  and  lonowphrn*  and 
atmoapbero’  anomalies 


Mason.  John  F.  NEW  E  2A  RADAR  TO  TAKE  LESS 
FOR  GRANTED  Electronic  uesign.  v.  16.  Aug.  15, 
1968:  48,  48.  Ulus.  TK7800.  E437,  v.  16 

Reveals  the  development  of  a  new  radar  system  by 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation  for  the 
follow-on  version  of  the  E-2A  spotter  planes  now 
operating  in  Vietnam.  The  new  radar,  derived  from 
Grumman*  s  AN 'APS- Ul(XN-l),  will  detect  smaller 
targets  and  filter  out  more  ground  clutter  than  the 
E-2A‘s  present  APS-96  radar.  In  addition  to 
improved  operational  capabilities,  the  new  system 
should  prove  almost  four  times  more  reliable  than 
the  APS-96  because  of  an  improved  cooling  system,  a 
more  stable  transmitter,  and  increased  use  of  solid- 
state  and  microelectronic  components. 
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Mason.  John  F.  REDESIGN  STRENGTHENS  AIR 
DEFENSE  BACKUP.  Electronic  design,  v.  16. 

Sept.  12.  1968.  25-26.  Ulus. 

TK7800.  E437.  v.  16 

Reveals  Air  Force  plans  for  a  $14.  5  million  modifica¬ 
tion  of  its  backup  interct.  or  control  'Buie)  system,  a 
radar  monitoring  and  guidance  network  that  is  designed 
to  take  over  should  the  Nation's  frontline  control  cen¬ 
ters  ever  be  hit  by  an  enemy  attack.  Two  new  Buie 
sites  are  under  construction,  bringing  the  total  to  15, 
and  improvements  In  data  processing  equipment  and 
techniques  shot.  id  enable  the  system  to  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radar  inputs  it  handled  previously. 
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Nahum.  Louis  M.  MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  NAPALM 
BOMBING.  Yale  scientific  magariiu*.  v.  42.  Apr. 

1968  16.  Q1.Y16,  v.  42 

Napalm  is  easily  and  inexpensively  manufactured 
from  common  chemicals,  ft  is  a  texigh  and  stable  gel. 
insensitive  to  changes  in  temperature  and  rug  subject 
to  deteriorative  m  storage.  In  use,  it  will  adhere  to 
moat  Airfares  or  contact  and  product*  a  high  burning 
temperature  and  concentration  of  carbon  mon.uude.  B 
is  used  in  incendiary  bombs,  fur  bombs  and  cannis- 
ter*.  U-kI  mines,  ami  flame  thrvwrr*.  Napalm  burns 
are  usually  deep  and  extensive.  Phosphorus  may  be 
lmb**dded  m  the  wound  aixi  continue  to  sm  »Uirr  U*;g 
alter  the  imual  injury.  Nephrv*  ox  icily.  respiratory 
embarrassment.  *hvs*k.  fluid  loss  arn 1  sepsis  are 

other  Complication*  contributing  :>•  a  high  mortality 
rate.  NvsJaial  Wound*  result  m  severe  contractures 
and  deformities.  Morbidity  arxl  m.-riallty  seen,  to  tx- 
dixpr vyoTl uewttelv  high  am««ng  \  h.iktren.  Ir.  addition  to 
burns.  carKyn  nnsmxide  poisoning  is  a  comnesh  cause 

death,  it  has  been  mged  that  incendiary  bombing 
c-.uld  tx  as  desiroctof  -i  human  life  as  nuclear  war 
fare.  Tlir  *atu:at»tw*  urulm  Nuubmg  r»w.t*  , to  .Japa 
:ie»r  cities  causavi  many  more  caitustlf  le*  than  tV 
nuclear  attacks.  Burns  are  the  mi;  w  cause  ,4  injury 
tn  these  Urge -scale  ineerxliarv  -aids  high  en\  it 
.*;enta»  lempcrature*  and  cartve,  m*tn  oxide  cause 
e.un.er.Rjs  -uidiiunul  ca%-~ *:!ie*.  It  was  vgrsersevl  tfi 
i.jcri:*auv  that  U-mb  shelters,  in  jsarticuUr 
extremely  high  c.e>cer»trAUons  if  carUsi  mur-ciide. 

u; 

THF  NFW  SAAB  BOMBER  COMPUTER  Never  Bom- 
h^nrechner  v«w  SA.AB  Flug  Reive.  June  48-49 

iiius.  TLSOJ  C5J4  >968 
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The  newly  developed  bombing  computer  HT  9  R  from 
Saab  is  an  improvement  of  the  older  BT  9  already  used 
by  the  Swedish,  American.  French.  Danish  ami  Swiss 
air  forces.  The  BT  9  R  has  several  advantages: 
exact  ground  target  calculation  with  the  use  of  Laser 
range  finders;  horizontal  bombing;  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  newest  technology  in  microminiaturization. 
Our  article  handles  the  various  operation  types  (toss 
bombing,  ‘.dent if icat ion  point  bombing,  air-ground 
missile  firing),  the  fire  accuracy  of  the  system  and 
closes  with  a  description  of  the  components  of  the 
whole  unit.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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[THE  OLD  ARMORED  BRIGADE  IS  PHASING  OUT;  A 
BALANCE  SHEET)  U  brigade  blind^e  disparait;  un 
bilan  [by]  Ecos  [ pseud.  ]  Revue  mtlttaire  g£n£ralc, 

June  1968:  73-82.  U2.P.4H.  1968 

The  new  armored  brigade  designed  for  nuclear  war¬ 
fare  will  have  50  faster  and  more  powerfully  armed 
Combat  tanks  and  modernized  atomic  artillery  fhat  will 
have  an  increased  launching  speed  and  range  and  will 
be  free  cf  the  limitations  of  the  Honest  John'  batteries. 
H  will  be  charged  with  obtaining  enemy  information 
either  through  1U  son  with  the  divisional  reconnais¬ 
sance  regiment  or  by  successive  thrusts  through  any 
gaps  m  the  enemy  line.  In  poataiomic  attack  and 
exploitation  operations  ;he  armored  brigade  will  avoid 
cover  and  wooded  areas  and  direct  its  attack  across 
open  country.  If  the  enemy  throws  in  its  armored 
reserves,  the  armored  brigade  will  signal  for  anti 
tank  air  support  and  artillery  coverage  ttet  wtli  enable 
it  to  continue  its  operation  without  recourse  to  a  new 
friendly  atomic  strike.  Although  the  preliminary 
phase --initial  assault --and  the  v  omplementary  phase  - - 
the  exploitation  operation -  have  been  the  subject  of 
detailed  study,  the  hinge  ptase--the  encirclement 
operation  -  -constitutes  the  critical  point  of  the  whole 
operation.  The  mastery  of  this  phase  will  tw  a  great 
challenge  for  those  who  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  vyerations  the  new  armored 
brigades. 


tile  than  the  mechanically  rotated  conventional  radar, 
it  is  not  expected  to  become  operational  for  about  4 
years  because  of  weight  and  cost  problems.  Many  elec¬ 
tronics  firms  are  now  studying  these  problems  and  with 
their  own  or  military  funds  are  working  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  phased-array  sy  stems. 
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Rudd,  Edwin  A.  THE  PERSHING  IS  1-A.  Ordnance, 
v.  53,  Sept. /Oct.  i968:  178-182.  Ulus. 

U FI.  067,  v.  5? 

Describes  the  Pershing  LA,  which --when  it  becomes 
operational  -  -will  be  one  of  the  most  cost -effective 
weapons  of  any  major  weapons  system.  The  Pershing 
IA  will  be  more  reliable  and  have  greater  mobility  than 
its  ancestor  the  Pershing  This  second-generation 
missile  system,  n  *w  mounted  on  wheels  rather  than 
tracks,  has  an  automatic  countdown  facility,  computer 
devices,  and  a  capability  for  testing  itseLf  and  isolat¬ 
ing  any  malfunctions.  Rudd  '.Iso  discusses  Project 
SWAP,  in  which  all  Pershui*  ground -support  equipment 
and  computer  gear  needed  to  fire  a  missile  will  be 
reequipped  without  any  reduction  in  combat  readiness. 
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5c holm.  Allan  R  A  GALLERY  OF  USAF  WEAPONS. 

Air  Force  and  space  a.,  st.  v.  51,  Sept.  1968:  200-22*. 

UG633.  A65  v.  51 

Lists  boosters,  missiles,  and  aircraft  deployed  or 
under  devehipmeni  hv  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Each  item 
is  accompanied  by  a  brief  description  of  its  capabilities, 
status,  and  contractor s. 


Shubin,  t.  EFFECT  OF  A  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION  ON- 
VARIOUS  AREAS.  In  U.S.  Joint  Publications  Research 
JH'ryice.  Soviet  military  translations,  no  440,  June 
6.  1966.  W ushmgt. *:•.  (Its  JPKS45.5761  p  21-25 
PI  or  RK 

Translated  from  Starshuia  Serzhart,  Apr.  1968, 
p  28-29  Slav  Rut 
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Orlando,  J  I..  and  Janies  K  Meyers.  MISSILE  STRUG 
TURFS  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN.  E.  F.  Rruhn,  edi 
ior-m-chuf,  assisted  bv  J.  1.  Orlando  anvi  .1.  E. 
Meyer*.  Cmcmruti,  Tr » -5latr  OHs*  s  Co.  1967;  100  j?. 
•i la s.  ri7ft3.p.  !  Ji*7  j 96“ 

A  supple  Iv,  J.  [.  Or  lamb  ■  and  .! .  E.  Mi  o  :  s, 

le  Araivst*  and  IVsqpt  ,4  Flight  V»hi*  1.  firuatur.  v 
rdttrd  in  K  V  Rr.ihr.  whs.-’  was  f;rv  pubo.shr  1 
!'>42  under  the  title  Analysis  a.v.  I>* s \£\  .4  Missile 
5*  r  lure .% 

An  ;nir\*L..’t  !.-<•.  t*>  th»  genera i  !:rid  £  .-.ssiir  *tr..« 
tvff&  with  a  limited  prctenlalim  f  the  preliminary 
lo-r.d,  stress  analysis,  and  structural  design  p;  actives 
■4  typical  :’  is»llrs.  Brief  tevtinii  a;  drag  r  ipt  :•  »r.s 

.'{  \  at  important  to  U.S.  defense  arc 

;  '  iudrd. 
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R  .vnMait.  Alfred  POTENTIA l  OF  PHASED  .ARRAY 
RADAR  SPIT4S  INCREASING  RAD  ACTIVITY  F  lr» 

tr^rti's.  \  41.  Sejx  2.  94-103.  jllu*. 

TKrKXc  F 4314  4i 

Surve.  .the  immediate  and  long  range  f  r 

phased -ar  rat  radar  «inSema.  WE  lie  t.v.s  tvjw  radar 
with  it*  elect  r;nn|railv  glrrranlr  hca*r  \%  nv*re  i«ri a 


Describes  the  effects  if  a  nuclear  explosion  n  van* 
.xis  areas.  The  sh*K  k  wave  is  greater  *n  ‘..v  shaves 
<f  heights  which  face  the  nuclear  rxploMi  n  than  on  a 

piXUl.  1* h r  destructive  f.«rc«*  >f  the  sSlk'X  *a>r 

increases  in  proportion  to  increases  in  the  #U^r  gradi¬ 
ent .  while  its  *  fleet  is  -mallvst  at  the  ■>{  the 
reverse  siv«pr,  Military  equipment  ami  tr  s'p  s  should 
be  stationed  -r.  *U>pr*  which  face  m  on  H-Ah'^de  direc¬ 
tion.  with  relation  1.  i^ossiblc  targ«4s  f  a  nuclear 
attAva.  F-Trsts.  which  resk.ee  the  act».vi  radius  of 
light  radiation.  Ar.  *  ragged  terrain  a- so.  provide  pr>>- 
Ivvtior.  against  ,iui  iear  eiplosivKis.  iLwrirr,  the  sta- 
tiomryg  f  tr  *ip.s  ir  populated  arras  is  bad  Ivcaupv  "f 
the  additional  !■.•*■*  s  that  w  sil-.t  remit  fro.tr  building 
*:  a*;:'  .rnl  *. 


*sr: h,  Charles  Edward  mwdrci.  IN  DEFEND'  OF 
DEFENSIVE  WARFARE.  Nacre,  v.  219.  Aug.  3. 

19*6:  337  53y».  gi.  N2,  v.  219 

A  review  V  We  -Mi  Fail  Down  The  Pr ospeet*  -.i 
Chemical  ami  Rioi  ^uai  W'arfarr,  tn  R..4nn  Clarke. 

Ir;  wr>tir^  Wr  All  Fall  LViwn.  R;9'ir  (  larkr  ht» 
proved  ::w»t  a  Uvr;a-  an  di»cu»x  c hr rncal  ami  hu*- 
l^irai  warfare  ;CRW'.  witr>v%jf  ;uvd.>r  r:ro.< oirv,  Not  a-J 
iSr  Ha  rue  urr.e  he  haa  uNwr.  hi.*r.*elf  t.-  hr  mitinformesl 
■  r;  *orvr  important  isaoe*.  Th;:»  hit  tSaie.t  ent  tha* 
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ARMS  CONTROL,  &  DISARMAML  NT 


I  "one  ounce  (a<  C.  botullnum  toxin)  would  be  sufficient 

to  kill  »ixty  million  people'  is  true  und  yet  highly  mts- 
;  lending,  since  the  figures  are  accurate  only  if  the 

agent  were  administered  in  individual  doses.  He  also 
errs  in  supportinr  the  view  that  once  an  enemy  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  starting  a  local  epidemic  it  uievitably  grows 
to  catastrophic  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
rigta  to  dismiss  the  artificial  development  of  new 
pathogens  as  very  unlikely  in  the  near  future.  Vac¬ 
cines  against  biological  weapons  do  raise  sonic  diffi¬ 
cult  problems,  but  they  are  not  insoluble  as  Clarke 
seems  to  suggest.  His  assertion  that  vac c mating  a 
whole  population  would  be  too  costly  hardly  stands  up 
when  the  cost  of  this  measure  is  compared  with  th*i  of 
ships  and  air*. raft.  Clarke  estimates  that  the  chance 
of  a  biological  attack  succeeding  is  about  one  m  three, 
but  this  is  pure  speculation.  He  argues  that  the 
absence  of  practical  defense  preparations  means  that 
the  Government  oelieves  CBW  is  unfeasible,  but  this 
is  not  true.  Nevertheless,  he  may  be  right  in  tuying 
that  biological  warfare  is  not  very  attractive  militarily 
because  of  the  unpredictability  of  its  king-term  eco¬ 
logical  effects.  Chemical  weapons  are  much  superior 
ir.  this  respect,  and  some  have  the  added  advantage 
being  nonlethal.  Clarke  discusses  the  possibility  of  an 
international  agreement  to  prevent  CBW,  but  at  this 
stage  the  technical  problems  seem  to  be  insuperable. 
His  alternate  suggestion  tlut  Britain  declassify  its  own 
CBW  research  findings  is  naive  as  well  as  dangerous 
since  U  would  mean  disclosing  much  val:  ble  informa¬ 
tion  lo  potential  enemies.  A  tut  ion  at  war  will  use  any 
available  technique  that  offers  some  hope  cl  advantage. 
With  this  ai  mutd,  Britain  has  little  choice  but  to  p*e  - 
pare  itself  against  the  Wi.grst  eventualities,  ami  ttv 
part ic ipat ion  aJ  scientists  and  the  medical  profession 
in  this  work  is  tx<h  ethical  and  public  spirited. 
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3tratt.>n.  wire*.  CONTESTS  IN  THE  SKY.  in  Calder. 
Sig»*l,  e  .  Eldest*  peace  comes  a  imtiflc  (•  'recast 
of  new  weapons.  New  Y  rk,  Viking  Press  }l96di 

p.  64-9 o.  ri=M  r;ss  iqga 

rii^veys  ;>  ‘entlai  development**  in  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  spacecraft  ajid  prn1u1»  an  ever  heavier  commit¬ 
ment  -d  scientific  and  technol-.y  ual  re*»urce*  to  mili¬ 
tary  purpose*.  Since  thcr-  will  in-  rv.anv  more  ss\- 
bllilics  *  we«qx>n*  than  even  the  most  tw-no;  •  n  .tiiy 
advanc«si  nations  will  W  able  to  develop,  selection* 
wiil  hav*  to  be  made  based  primarily  u|*m:  an  assess¬ 
ment  >f  miUtarv  effectiveness  in  relation  t.  c 
v  >»*- rfh  .  t  iv  rtu-sr-  analyst*  is  ev  rodi.%*l\  complex  and 
is  subject  to  the  mat  •  ■  r  *•«-*  m  hr  rent  in  assumi*:  e.' 
at*  sit  future  tec  h.rvl- %;i  .U  advam  <•  merit*  and  jc*  ..vns  d 
jv^ptdiai  enemies.  H  wrver,  rryir*tU >{  its  imper¬ 
fection*  c  'M  -  effect  rv.es*  .uvalvM*  is  the  }*-*d  avail" 
aide  pf-.ses*  for  U-< «  r -v  .'ur*  delms*  »*-lo  its  «  ra 

•  f  modern  trth-v-i  vv  a  ml  r  i  *  i:%:  weapons  *.o*ts. 
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ZVH\  rv  or  CAN  AHA,  S\n  U*ar  •• "VI!W  r  V  .  • 

Juvw  [Mfi  4**- *20.  TK900:  NTS.  -.3 

Content*.  A  PCI  ir*  v  a-.a.fca  %  .ear  ;  ;-r-.' 

grav  bv  .t  I.  '.nv  -t.kita:  .  Hi  dr  > 
acGwtir*  A;  mi.  Kirergv  C  r.' ;  fi.  i  jr.a-.ia  ' 

Vj  r  a "  .  - " ■  ;;',\]U*£r«  (e>  >  «- f  v  W <■  j V  »  j  ‘ r  ■  •  Oto  ' ; 
tn  <  i  l-a«  far:v  pri!:  -a  ;v-  ei  T* 

The  r-.ue  the  AfX'l.  lah* rr at -*r le *  bo  1,.  H.  Ha*, 
wsswi.  CANTU  5  :.W  t*-*  A  |Vv. 

A  Wat:-»  report  •  (  *..acu  «  r>of  Lear  i.-Kt>!«trv 

Research  activities  -rarorn;  mi a.**-t  pr-  si'"'*  *»•“«. 


heavy  water  pr^xfuetton.  for*»*.,n  irade  opportunities, 
and  power  reactor  design.  <  onstru  ‘ion.  and  opera¬ 
tion  ar»  di. 'bussed. 


Thomrr .  Egbert.  iTHF  GENERAL  ARMAMENTS  PLAN 
AND  THE  NA\’Y  Der  Gesamtrtlstungsplan  und  die 
Marine.  Atlantlsc he  Welt .  v.  8.  Aug.  1968  2-4. 
illus.  V 3.  AH,  v.  8 

Outlines  West  Germany's  plan  for  modernization  of 
its  military  equipment  through  1977.  The  plan  is 
flexible  encxigh  to  allow  upgrading  every  6  months  and 
provides  for  substantial  improvement  of  the  land 
forces’  flexible  response  capability  and  modest 
enliancemt  nt  of  naval  flexiMe  resi'*,nse  capacities. 
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Thr mg.  M.  W.  ROBOTS  ON  THE  MARCH.  In  Calder. 
Nigel,  ,'d.  Unless  peace  conies:  a  scientific  forecast 
•  if  new  weapons.  New  Y'crk.  Viking  Press  [1968) 
p.  166-180.  U104.C155 

Robot  weapons  can  change  the  whole  character  of  war 
by  making  the  human  soldier  completely  obsolete." 
Rob»*  soldiers  can  seek  and  destroy  an  enemy  no 
nutter  where  he  is.  They  can  carry  enough  fuel  to  run 
for  a  week,  iterate  with  impunity  m  highly  rad1  uctive 
areas,  and  with  lasers  or  plasma  torches  blind  all 
numan  eyes  looking  at  them.  Ln  radimcttve  art-as 
robigs  immune  alsu  to  chemical  and  biological  poisons 
and  napalm,  'may  lie  'he  only  means  of  carrying  i.ut 
the  traditional  tmkury  task  i  oc'cupvmg  and  h.>k1mg 
gri.iund.  RiitHk  aircraft  will  dispen  se  with  the  human 
requirements  kI  safety  design  c»veufort.  aixl  durability 
that  severely  restrict  destructive  payk^id.  Tha  air 
craft  will  b»*  guided  t»v  computer  systems  that  will 
deliver  them  to  th«  ir  targets  mort  accuratelv  arui 
rapidly  arwl  will  n'quire  no  ui  ig«  to  carry  <xit  their 
tasks.  Other  r*>th*<  weapveis  systems  will  uiciide  a 
walking  tank  that  can  tw  desir  only  l»v  a  direct 
nuclear  hit,  •.•nlroUed  vui  uie  h-.-r.is' i  s  that 

will  carry  *  ..*v-  em-.onal  e\p»*vs;vrs  ar*1  iw.  dir  ected  a/ 
Cvuiqwct  targets  Su.  h  a-  shir  rdxv  subrna;  me  .  ttut 
will  !ra»t  I  3.  \XV  kiK'meters  a:  ttepths  [  ;p  ovk) 
meters  .okt  ru:cieax  var'u  u  i;.  strej  rv!  t*\  runvatur t.’rii 
c-vinputers  rr^pitisibl-  fot  evasov1.  i  antitwliistr  rss- 
s lie s  and  :r>  igan.m.  AltJnsigh  present  a.-.l  *mati. 
guutamr  arv!  CvVitroi  syc*  •,,.s  ^r«-  Mill  primdiv  this 
Sltuiatk  s',  will  lx  allrrcA.  in  thr  tyf  the  deCadi  . 

Future  r*4v, rf  s«  *(«-::;«  v  ill  •it*-gra,.e  inf  -rma  ■ 

ti  <r.  su'uyr.  dre  ision;--.%-k:ng  ^  amt 

pattern  rniyr.iii.r..  l:t  tore  tfie  ■;  r  will  »y- 

re*; •  gt«- n »st  as  a  grave  .  •.■■n.ipir.'a; o  n  .»  »•:»•  •  c  •!»-  sigr. 

m*.  -Utg  ft »  *" A !  !-e  J  ^»-i -.i’.  ’«  ei  U't.'t,  Ai>1 

v  ...iner  ah: lit  *  . 
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Writer.  .Uc.  ENEMY  WfcAIN)Nb  L\  VU.  TNAM  (Y.i 
ikilVse,  *. .  !*3V  Sr;k.  l>  t .  lV6*i  ,72  *17^.  lib;?*. 

!  ? .  .  a  ■* 

Oa’.-d<ig«  e^rr.v  wrap\v'..%  i  ir.  Victrva  -  .  n-t»fig 
*  tot  * -me  19^5  th*  -^ua  l  it  a-x.}  quant  it*  .1  arr’.s. 

■r.- e-tar*.  r*vkets,  arliller*,  arwl  a;  hive 

ij-.provrd  arvi  s.nc r ea Wriirr  c . »*vc i j^lr  *  that  thr 
fv.r.y  Ni*  r.vi  a i  Nrv«<  its  wt'ipr.ik  t-.ua  i  hr 

free  w  >rld  ar-L.ir*  *.-vl  U.  S.  aircraft  have  fake-  'fvir 
t  IL 
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Yates,  W.  A.  ABM  RADAR  .  .  .  STATUS  AND 
FUTURE.  Signal,  v.  22,  June  1968:  8-11. 

UG1.M65,  v.  22 

Surveys  the  present  status  and  future  prospects 
of  ABM  radar  development.  The  decision  to  deploy 
a  thin  ABM  system  is  expected  to  boost  the  current 
radar  market  and  encourage  further  radar  research 
and  development  to  maintain  the  "  one -upnan  ship" 
required  for  the  "offense-defense  game.  "  A  number 
of  projects  are  already  underway  that  are  intended  to 
complement  the  Sentinel's  first -general ion  large 
phased-array  radars,  inciuling  the  development  of 
an  advanced -design  array  radar,  studies  of  hardsite 
defense  techniques,  and  studies  of  mobile  equipment 
for  ABM  systems.  According  to  a  top  Air  Force 
official,  "the  complicated  threat  and  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  functional  responsibilities  faced 
by  the  radar  sensor  have  vastiv  complicated  the  task 
of  planning,  producing,  and  using  complicated  radar 
systems." 

C.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POUCIES 
AND  MILITARY  STRATEGIES 
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An,  Thoma*  S.  MAO  TSE-TUNG  PURGES  MILITARY 
PROFESSIONALISM.  Ini  U.  S.  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review, 
v.  48,  Aug.  1968:  88-98. 

Z6723.U35,  v.  48 

For  some  years  Mao  Tse-tung  has  been  involved  in 
a  running  dispute  with  Chinese  military  professionals 
over  military  strategy  and  army  organization.  The 
professionals  have  tended  to  stress  the  dominance  of 
technological  over  human  factors  in  modem  war  and 
to  mistrust  and  resent  Mao’s  subordination  of  military 
to  political  authority  in  the  Army.  These  attitudes 
explain  the  resistance  of  military  men  to  Mao’s  use  of 
troops  for  social  work  and  his  attempt  to  replace  the 
hierarchical  military  organization  with  a  "proletarian 
democracy."  The  technological  approach  to  warfare 
also  explains  the  healthy  respect  among  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  men  for  U.  S.  nuclear  power  and  the  concomitant 
recognition  of  the  neea  for  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  nuclear  strength  is  the  sole  means 
currently  available  for  deterring  the  United  States. 

Mao,  of  course,  is  aware  of  the  significance  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  has  pressed  forward  with  their  develop¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  has  insisted 
that  the  "spiritual  nrclear  bomtr  of  a  people’s  war  is 
adequate  to  deter  or  defend  against  a  U.  S.  attack  and 
has  refused  to  consider  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  any  terms  except  his  own.  The  Vietnam  War  has 
exacerbated  these  differences,  bid  Mao  seems  to  have 
won  the  upper  hand  by  purging  most  of  those  who 
opposed  him.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  so 
because,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
the  Army  is  tne  omy  nationwide  unifying  force  left 
in  China. 
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A  riders  sen,  T.  THE  ROYAL  NORWEGIAN  AIR  FORCE. 
Royal  Air  Forces  quarterly,  v.  8,  summer  1968: 
97-100.  UG635.  G7A1252,  v.  8 

Recounts  recent  developments  In  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
wegian  Air  Force  and  evaluates  Its  present  situation. 
During  the  fifties  squadrons  were  doubled  in  sue.  new 


squadrons  added,  and  tactical  airfields  increased  in 
size  and  number;  then  the  Air  Force  plunged  into  a 
period  of  stagnation.  Loss  of  American  military  aid 
confronted  military  planners  with  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  of  reconciling  defense  requirements  with  limited 
national  resources.  The  role  of  the  Air  Force  was 
finally  redefined  in  relationship  to  the  air  support 
Norway  can  expect  from  Its  allies  In  time  >f  crisis. 
With  the  uncertainties  of  its  future  finally  1  spelled, 
the  outlook  for  the  Air  Force  has  brightened  con¬ 
siderably  even  though  It  will  never  reach  the  heights 
it  attained  during  its  "prosperous"  years.  Ss  inter¬ 
ceptor  capabilities  will  probably  eventually  be  phased 
out,  and  it  will  concentrate  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
radar  warning  system,  limited  numbers  of  maritime 
patrol,  transport,  and  tactical  reconnaissance  air¬ 
craft,  and  a  retaliatory  force  of  fighter  bombers. 


ARMED  FORCES  OF  WARSAW  TREATY  MEMBER 
COUNTRIES.  Soviet  military  review,  Sept.  1968: 
22-23.  lllos.  PltGP  RR 

Describes  the  Warsaw  Pact  exercises  held  in  the 
summer  of  1968:  operation  North,  which  £udied 
problems  "arising  from  the  defence  of  the  socialist 
countries  in  the  event  of  attacks  from  the  ocean  and 
sea";  operation  Newman,  a  logistics  exercise;  opera¬ 
tion  Sky  Shield,  which  tested  the  combat  efficiency  of 
flyers,  radar  operators,  and  rocket  men;  and  a  joint 
command  and  staff  exercise.  The  object  of  these 
exercises  was  to  develop  common  methods  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  combined  land,  sea,  and  air  operations. 
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Aron,  Raymond.  FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  NEU¬ 
TRALITY.  Atlantic  community  quarterly,  v.  6, 
summer  1968:  267-269. 

D639.A8G,  v.  6 

General  Ailleret’s  formula,  "defense  In  all  direc¬ 
tions,"  is  a  concise  rephrasing  of  De  Gaulle's  pro¬ 
nouncement  that  "  France  must  acquire  the  capacity  to 
act  at  any  point  in  the  world  because  she  risks  being 
destroyed  by  missiles  launched  from  any  point.  '  The 
formula  is  also  a  summary  statement  of  the  military 
policy  of  a  neutral  state,  but  Gaullist  spokesmen  have 
studiously  refrained  from  making  this  observation. 
They  speak  instead  cf  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing 
the  future  enemies  cf  France  and  the  r.  ed  to  deter 
those  who  might  intimidate  France  or  attempt  to  use 
its  territory  in  a  war  France  would  prefer  to  avoid. 

To  those  who  argue  that  France  cannot  possibly  match 
U.  S.  or  Soviet  weapons  technology,  the  Government 
retorts  with  the  doctrine  of  "minimum"  or  "propor¬ 
tionate*  deterrence.  To  the  objection  that  the  strat¬ 
egy  will  prove  too  costly,  the  Gaullists  reply  that 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  financed  by  a  cutback  In  con¬ 
ventional  forces.  This  cutback  can  be  made  in  safety 
only  because  France  is  protected  from  conventional 
attack  by  American  and  German  armies.  This  eans, 
of  course,  that  French  policy  cannot  be  authentically 
neutral,  but  even  without  these  considerations,  one 
can  detect  significant  differences  between  Gaullist 
neutrality  and  a  genu  me  rueutrality  such  as  Switzer  - 
lajafs.  Switzerland  does  not  intervene  in  the  world's 
conflicts,  but  "Gaullist  France  intervenes,  at  least 
with  words,  in  every  conflict  in  the  world."  Whereas 
the  Swiss  antagonize  no  one,  it  will  be  only  u  mattei 
cf  time  before  France  antagonizes  everyone. 
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Atkinson,  James  D.  WHO  WILL  DOMINATE  THE  STRA¬ 
TEGIC  INDIAN  OCEAN  AREA  IN  THE  1070'S?  Navy, 
v.  U,  Sept.  1988  :  22-26.  illus. 

VA49.  N2S,  v.  U 

Russia's  race  to  achieve  strategic  superiority  is 
taking  place  in  the  Red  Sea- Persian  Gulf-Indlan  Ocean 
area.  Russia's  exploitaJon  of  the  political  Instability 
endemic  to  the  area  signals  Its  intention  to  fill  the  poli¬ 
tical  vacuum  caused  by  Britain's  withdrawal  oi  forces 
from  East  of  Suez.  Russia  is  acquiring  base  facilities 
in  Yemen  and  Port  Sudan  and  is  backing  a  guerrilla 
movement  against  Mozambique,  which  is  loc  -:-d 
across  from  the  strategic  island  of  Madag-r-ar.  In 
fact,  Soviet  "national  liberation  warfare"  techniques 
are  being  employed  wherever  possible  throughout 
Africa,  particularly  along  its  Red  Sea-!  -*ian  Ocean 
coast.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Indian  Oce  ",  Russia 
has  been  active  in  India  and  Ceylon.  It  has  promised 
India  naval  vessels,  thereby  hoping  "to  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  (or  a  Soviet  naval  air  presence  in  that  part  of  the 
world,"  especially  in  the  Andanen  Islands.  These 
islands  would  be  advantageous  bases  for  the  new  Soviet 
helicopter  and/or  vertical  takeoff  and  land  -based  air¬ 
craft.  Whether  the  United  States  will  strengthen  its 
naval  forces  to  deter  Russia  from  filling  the  power 
vacuum  remains  to  be  seen. 

MO 

Baranski,  Wojcech.  OUR  COMMON  CONCERN  AND 
COMMON  RESPONSIBILITY.  Current  digest  of  the 
Soviet  press,  v.  20,  Sept.  4,  1968:  5-6. 

DS39.  C87.  v.  20 

Translated  and  condensed  from  Krdu.uUa  zvezda, 
Aug,  14,  1868.  Slav  Rm 

Vigilance,  preparedness,  and  improved  efficient 

dense  are  the  essential  ndttions  for  meeting  the 
new  Imperialist  strategy  of  intervention,  local  wars, 
and  political,  economic,  Ideological,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  warfart.  The  primary  goal  of  this  strategy  is  the 
undermining  of  the  Socialist  bloc  and  world  domination, 
i  oday  the  world  is  indivisible  and  any  conflict  can 
cause  a  major  war.  Europe  is  still  a  decisive  area  for 
universal  security.  The  Socialist  countries  had  to 
establish  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  against 
NATO  and  the  imperialist  bloc  tn  Western  Europe,  as 
a  guarantee  of  European  security.  By  their  deceitful 
bridgebulldtng  policy  and  new  Eastern  policy  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers  try  to  weaken  the  solidarity  and  vigilance 
of  the  Socialist  bloc,  Isolate  certa'n  countries,  and 
wrest  them  from  the  Socialist  bloc  one  by  one.  As  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  frustrate  these 
intentions,  it  gave  a  helping  hand  to  Czechoslovakia, 
where  creeping  revisionism  could  have  undermined  the 
principal  foundations  oi  the  common  delense.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  is  an  organization  of  sovereign  states 
based  on  equality  and  fraternal  relations.  The  present 
situation  requires  improvement  of  the  defensive  cap¬ 
ability  of  every  Socialist  state  and  the  commonwealth 
as  a  whole  and  a  strengthening  of  political  and  military 
cooperation.  That  is  our  contemporary  program  of 
ac'lon. 


Bobbert,  Alfons.  [NO  SECURITY  WITHOUT  CREDIBLE 
CIVIL  DEFENSE’  Keine  Sicherhett  ohne  glaubwilrdlge 
zivilr  Verteldlgung.  Wehrku.ide,  v.  17,  Aug.  1968: 
390-396.  illus.  3.W39S,  v.  17 

Modern  war  exacts  a  heavier  death  toll  from  the 
civilian  population  than  -rom  the  armed  forces.  A 


deterrence  credibility  depends  largely  or.  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  nation's  civil  defense,  which  must  prepare 
and  carry  out  all  measures  in  the  civil  area  for  the 
population's  survival  of  war  and  for  aiding  the  freedom 
and  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  conduct  operations." 
NATO  s  flexible  response  strategy  provides  for  three 
gradations  of  defense:  conventional  defense,  deliber¬ 
ate  escalation,  and  a  general  nuclear  strike.  In  the 
first  two,  civil  delense  plays  the  crucial  role.  In  fact 
military  defense  without  civil  defense  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  German  Federal  Republic.  Yet  the 
nation's  outlays  tor  civil  defense  are  completely  inade¬ 
quate.  The  Federal  Republic  has  so  far  spent  about 
160  billion  DM  for  its  military  defense  and  only  4.  5 
billion  DM  for  civil  defer  s, 
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Brown,  Harold.  THE  US  STRATEGIC  POLICY --DETER - 
P.ENCE  WITHOUT  DESTABILIZATION.  Air  Force 
and  space  digest,  v.  51,  Sept.  1968:  56-60.  Ulus. 

UG633.A65,  v.  51 

V.  S.  military  planners  must  '  see  to  it  that  nucleai- 
aggression  against  the  US  or  Us  allies  remains  as 
unprofitable  in  the  future  as  it  is  now."  Regardless  of 
their  attractions,  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum 
approach  to  deterrence  would  be  advantageous.  While 
a  massive  first-strike  capability  wculd  U  somewhat 
psychologically  reassuring,  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  America's  image  as  a  nonaggr  vaor  nor  would  it 
be  a  practical  goal  in  view  of  tv  <  :-r  .nous  technologi¬ 
cal  and  economic  resources  now  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  United  States  maintained  just  enough 
strategic  weapons  to  throw  some  doubt  on  whether  an 
aggressor  could  successfully  launch  >  fbrai  strike, 
extensive  funds  would  be  released  for  use  in  domestic 
programs.  However,  large  lorce  reductions  wculd 
seriously  weaker.  America’s  defensive  position  and 
tend  to  invite  a-  '•nerny  attack.  Thus  the  United  States 
must  work  io  bu.  <  a  strategic  force  level  designed 
Boiely  to  effectively  counteract  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

At  present  the  United  States  could  absorb  a  nuclear 
attack  by  Russia  and  launch  a  counterattack  that  would 
eliminate  two-fifth's  of  the  Russian  population. 
America's  emphasis  on  the  development  of  new  and  the 
improvement  d  existing  weapon  designs  and  systems 
should  keep  it  ahead  of  Russia  by  offsetting  any  advance 
made  by  Russia.  The  United  States  las  already 
countered  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  fractional  orbital 
bombardment  system  by  the  development  of  over  -the- 
horizon  radars  and  will  use  a  new  air -to -surface  mis  - 
sile  to  protect  its  bomber  forces  against  improved 
Soviet  air  defenses.  The  development  of  missile  pene¬ 
tration  aids  and  multiple  warheads  should  substantially 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  limited  Russian  ABM 
system.  In  response  to  increases  ir  Russian  ICBM’s, 
the  United  States  is  working  on  a  superhard  missile 
silo.  It  is  also  capable  of  deploying  an  ABM  system 
around  its  missile  fields  if  needed.  Improvements  in 
the  F-106  interceptor  foice  and  deployment  ul  warning 
and  control  aircraft  should  limit  the  possible  level  of 
damage  by  Soviet  bombers.  Until  meaningful  arms 
control  agreements  can  be  concluded  w'th  the  Soviet 
Union,  th*.  United  States  must  continue  to  offset  any 
threat  to  its  deterrent  forces.  Once  t..  Russians  are 
convinced  that  they  cannot  achieve  nuclear  dominance, 
they  may  agree  to  curb  the  arms  race. 
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Brown.  N-vdle.  .ARMS  WITHOUT  EMPIRE,  BRITISH 
DEFENCE  ROLE  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  Balti 
more.  Penguin  Books  [1967  j  159  p.  (Penguin  special, 
S252)  US647.  R86  1967b 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 
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Contents. --Defence  against  what'.':  The  philosophy 
of  overstretch.  The  balance  between  the  super 
powers.  The  roots  of  instability. --Our  commitments 
outside  Europe:  East  of  Sue2?  The  Mediterranean 
and  the  I.'nddie  East.  The  Indian  Ocean.  The  strate¬ 
gic  balance  in  the  Far  East.  Britain's  future  roie  in 
the  Ear  East- Australasia  theater. --Europe:  the  first 
charge:  Britain  in  Europe.  The  military  aspects  of 
European  :. “curtly.  "Our  military  strength:  Our  stra¬ 
tegic  iorces.  General-purpose  land  forces.  General- 
purpose  naval  forces.  The  cost  of  defence:  the 
defence  budget.  The  strain  imposed.  SSrategic  indus¬ 
tries.  -- Britain  as  a  middle  power:  Appendix:  i. 

Active  service  niarp  iwer  levels.  Appendix  2.  The 
supplementary  defence  White  Paper  of  July  1967. 

Suggests  a  defense  posture  that  would  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  Great  Britain’s  future  in  world  polities. 

A  major  decision  to  be  made  in  the  1970's  will  be  to 
decide  on  whether  or  not  Britain  will  be  able  to  "main¬ 
tain  a  viabie  long-service  regular  army  in  the  absence 
of  the  inducement  of  fair iy  frequent  postings  outside  the 
UK  and  Germany."  If  it  cannot.  Britain  may  have  to 
resort  to  a  short- service  v.  lunteer  army.  Aiso,  Bri¬ 
tain  must  decide  whether  to  replace  its  submarine 
ballistic  missile  force.  Unless  the  superpowers 
decide  to  cut  back  their  nuclear  stockpiles,  the  best 
European  deterrent  against  a  Russian  attack  would  be 
a  mobile  land-based  system  rather  than  .an  ineffective 
ABM  network.  Brown  hopes  that  by  1980  there  will  be 
an  integrated  European  force.  "One  logical  outcome 
of  such  an  evolution  would  ...  be  me  development  of 
a  WEU  I  Western  European  Union)  group  within  the 
United  Nations."  He  concludes  that  the  transition  of 
Britain  from  a  great  to  a  middle  power  will  be  slow 
and  difficult. 
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Cameron.  Robert  A.  NATO  ANT)  THE  NUCLEAR 
REALITY.  Air  Force  and  space  digest.  .  51. 

Aug.  1968;  52-56.  UG633.A65,  v.  5! 

The  formation  of  a  NATO  nuclear  consultation  com¬ 
mittee  may  herald  a  new  era  of  strategic  planning  in 
the  alliance.  While  a  good  deal  of  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  rue. ear  problems  within  NATO  its  overall 
strategic  thinking  has  not  yet  fully  adjusted  to  the 
realities  of  nuclear  weapons.  Since  a  European 
second- strike  nuclear  force  would  duplicate  the  capa¬ 
bility  provided  by  the  Americans.  NATO  needs  only  a 
small  tactical  nuclear  force  "that  the  enemy  must 
overwhelm  for  his  attack  to  succeed,  and  which,  if 
overwhelmed  would  be  sufficient  provocation  to  invoke 
the  big  stick. "  NATO  can  best  exploit  Its  nuclear 
deterrent  by  abandoning  any  pretenses  to  a  strategy 
of  flexible  response  and  assuming  a  nuclear  defense 
posture.  At  the  same  time  it  must  improve  the 
arrangements  for  nuclear  weapons  control.  While 
"it  is  still  a  safe  bet  that  the  US  will  reach  the  point 
of  desperation  sooner  than  most  of  its  allies,"  lack  of 
control  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  an  announced 
policy  of  nuclear  deterrence.  Therefore  now  that  the 
nuclear  consultation  committee  has  stimulated  think¬ 
ing  op,  a  Europe-oriented  nuclear  policy,  (he  countries 
of  Western  Europe  sUaiid  begin  striving  for  a  gi  eater 
measure  of  nuclear  autonomy. 
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Canstein,  Raban,  Freiherr  vor..  |DO  WE  NEFD  A  CON¬ 
CEPT  OF  WAR?)  Brauchen  wir  ein  Krlegsbild ? 
Wehrkunde,  v.  17,  June  1968:  287-290. 

UC.W396,  v.  17 


History  abounds  in  national  cr  international  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  engendered  by.  re jpectlvclv.  the 
right  or  wrong  concept  of  war.  An  optimal  concept  of 
war  requires  that  defense  potential,  will,  and  credi¬ 
bility  be  In  accord.  A  modern  concept  of  war  depends 
largely  on  weapons  efficacy.  Contemporary  develop¬ 
ment  of  war  technology  projects  a  picture  of  war  so 
forbidding  that  a  great  war  between  Industrial  nations 
is  simply  out  of  the  question  as  a  rational  means  of 
policy.  One  may  assume  that  all-out  war  will  never 
happen.  Limited  wars  are  Increasing,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  interdependence  of  nations  and  the  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  big  powers  will  enlarge  the 
shock  waves  each  local  war  generates.  A  faraway  war 
may  easily  spread  to  Europe,  a  force  field  of  those 
Interests.  German  security  requires  a  growing  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  extra- European  events,  and  thus  Western  and 
West  German  concepts  o!  war  should  be  diversified 
and  multilayered.  A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  NATO  concept  of  war  for  Europe  and  the 
American  concept  for  "worldwide  engagement."  The 
latter  should  certainly  be  better  differentiated. 


CHALLENGES  TO  DOD'S  TIGHT  REIN  ON  NUCLEAR 
ATTACK  SUBS.  Spaee  aeronauiics,  v.  50,  July  1968: 

8-30  32.  TL50LA786.  v.  50 

Alarmed  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  force,  Congress  d  the  Navy  Department 
«re  pressuring  Defense  Department  officials  to 
improve  U.S.  undersea  warfare  capabilities.  Despite 
assurances  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  that  the  Nation's  submarine  forces  will 
adequately  counter  Soviet  advances,  legislators  and 
Navy  submariners  fear  that  the  U.S.  force  of  101 
first -class  nuclear -powered  submarines  envisioned 
for  1973  will  not  offset  the  estimated  Russian  force 
level  of  200  nuclear  submarines.  The  armed  services 
committees  of  both  Houses  have  joined  longtime  sub¬ 
marine  crusader  Vice  Ad  n,  Hyman  G.  Rickover  and 
the  -ew  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer.  in  attempting  to  convince  the  Pentagon  of 
its  error  in  costing  out  the  development  of  higher  per¬ 
formance  attack  submarines.  "Stennls'  boys,"  backed 
by  L.  ifendel  Rivers,  "the  patron  saint  of  subma¬ 
riners,"  recently  authorized  an  extra  $33.9  million 
for  submarine  construction  and  development,  and 
Rickover  persuaded  ihc  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  release  $9  million  for  the  development  of  a 
reactor  for  an  advanced  submarine.  If  the  pressures 
continue  the  Defense  Department  may  back  down  in. 
its  refusal  to  build  more  and  better  submarines,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  it  is  based  largely  on  findings  by  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  Alain  Eethoven,  who,  as  one  of 
McNamara's  proteges,  may  not  carry  so  much  weight 
under  the  administration  of  the  more  pragmatic  Clark 
Clifford. 
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Dei orncy,  Jacques.  WHERE  IS  AMERICA?  Ear  Eastern 
economic  review,  v.  61,  A.ug.  15,  1968  :  318-320.  Ulus. 

HC411.  F18,  v.  61 

Deplores  the  American  bombing  of  Pathct  Lao-held 
areas  and  claims  that  American  military  leaders  In 
Asia  cannot  justify  intrusions  into  Laotian  territory  in 
search  of  "40,  000  North  Vietnamese"  troops.  Decor - 
noy  contends  that  the  "government  of  national  union" 
tor  Laos,  envisioned  in  the  1962  Geneva,  agreement*, 
ii  lot  feasible  because  the  Vientiane  government  is 
powerless  against  the  Paihet  Lao.  The  Laotian  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  settled  at  Paris  only  if  the  Americans 
acqutese  to  the  demands  of  both  Hanoi  and  the  Pathet 
fao  and  stop  the  ratds. 
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Delmas.  Claude.  [THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  AFFAIR  AND 
NUCLEAR  LOGIC]  L' affaire  tchdcoalovaque  ft  la 
loglque  nuclei  ire.  Revue  politique  et  parlementairc, 

V.  70,  Sept.  1968:  5-8.  Ulus. 

H3.R4,  v.  70 

Reviews  Russia's  postwar  diplomatic  elfcrts  to  con¬ 
solidate  communism  111  Eastern  Europe  and  discusses 
Czechoslovakia's  strategic  significance  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  Delmas  believes  Russia  invaded  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  guarantee  that  Czechoslovak  territory  will 
be  available  for  medium -range  missile  bases.  The 
loss  of  such  territory  because  of  ideological  heresy  is 
crucially  significant  in  view  of  the  Sunt.  Union's 
Inferiority  in  submarine  missiles  of  the  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  type.  The  author  concludes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  knew  that  America  would  not  intervene  in 
Czechoslovakia  because  it  is  strategically  unimportant 
to  the  United  States  and  NATO- 
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Flandrin,  Henri.  (NUCLEAR  PEACE  AND  DETER¬ 
RENCE]  Paix  nucltaire  et  dissuasion.  Revue  miiitaire 
pf-nf-ralc,  June  1958:  53-58. 

U2.R48.  1968 

France  will  not  achieve  a  minimum  deterrence 
threshold  until  its  strike  forces  have  a  reliable  survival 
capacity.  Of  the  three  weapons  systems  ir.  the  French 
strategic  strike  force,  only  its  surface  'o-. surface  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  have  a  real  deterrent  valve.  Its  nuclear 
submarines  will  not  he  operational  until  1975.  and  its 
Mirage  IV' s  have  limited  deterrent  use.  This  force 
already  stretches  the  national  budget  to  the  limit.  If 
the  effort  were  made  to  provide  all  <  abilities  indis¬ 
pensable  for  a  sel‘.-su!(icient  nuclear  arsenal,  the  .ost 
would  plunge  France  into  bankruptcy.  A  European 
nuclear  defense  pool  would  solve  France's  nuclear 
credibility  gap.  bui  a  prerequisite  would  lie  a  European 
political  union. 
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Eliot.  George  F  RED  DREAM  OF  EMPIRE.  Ordnance, 
v.  53.  Sept  'Oct.  1968:  150-153 

U FI.  067,  v.  53 

Russia’s  nuclear  capability  has  provided  the  nation 
with  greater  maneuverability.  No  longer  must  Soviet 
imperial  expansion  depend  upon  piecemeal  expansion  of 
its  land  frontiers:  now  the  Russians  can  acquirp  an 
overseas  empire  dependent  only  upon  "seaborne  lines  of 
communication  with  the  homeland.  "  The  Soviet  Navy, 
applying  this  newly  found  freedom  to  today's  Soviet 
aims- -the  realization  of  "the  eternal  Russian  dream 
centering  on  the  Turkish  Straits,  the  Middle  Eastern 
region,  and  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean''--has 
emerged  In  a  new  and  active  role.  Indications  of 
increased  Soviet  naval  power  are  the  Black  Sea  Fleet's 
acquisition  of  two  large  amphibious-assault  ships,  each 
with  a  troop  capacity  of  2,  000  or  3,  000  marines, 
resembling  LPH-types  capable  of  both  airborne  and 
waterborne  assault  operations:  the  passage,  during 
1967,  of  .'.67  Soviet  warships  into  the  Mediterranean  with 
only  62  return  passages:  and  the  visits  of  Soviet  war¬ 
ships  to  Bombay  and  ports  In  Iraq.  British  evacuation 
of  Aden  and  the  scheduled  withdrawal  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Singapore  in  1971  would  create  a  Western 
power  vacuum  and  encourage  Soviet  ambitions.  The 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  would  increase 
Soviet  prestige  and  influence  in  the  Middle  East  and 
along  Africa’s  East  Coast,  enable  Moscow  to  bring 
increased  pressure  on  Iran  to  accept  Soviet  arms  and 
economic  aid  rather  than  American,  possibly  lead  to 
Soviet  Influence  in  India,  balancing  u.id  outflanking  Red 
China,  and  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  The  United  States,  preferably  with  Britain 
and  Australia,  must  prevent  an  increase  of  Soviet  naval 
Influence  in  this  area. 
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Eric  kson,  John.  [CONVENTIONAL  WARFARE  IN 
SOVIET  WAR  DOCTRINE  I  KonrcRtioncUc  Knegftlhrnng 
in  der  sow  jet  isc  hen  Kriegsthcone.  Euroaa-Archiv. 
v.  23.  Aug.  10.  1968:  533-552. 

D839.  E6S  v.  23 

Stresses  the  Soviet  interest  in  dual  conventional  for¬ 
ces:  one  tor  use  within  the  Soviet  bloc’s  military  alli¬ 
ance,  Ihc  other  ter  use  as  a  means  of  powf  politics. 
Although  the  rotes  of  these  forces  have  not  yei  been 
clearly  defined  1.1  strategical  terms.  Moscow's  new 
niteri  st  in  them  indicates  tliai  Soviet  general  strategy 
is  mil  merely  deiense  oriented. 


[  FRENCH  THERMONUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS]  Les  explo¬ 
sions  therm  i-’iudfaire  franyaises  j by ]  J.  G.  Perspec¬ 
tives.  v.  24,  Sept,  14,  19S8:  [item  lj  4. 

HCiO.  P4,  v.  24 

Comments  on  the  functional  possibilities  for  France 
to  incorporate  its  H-bomb  into  an  operational  weapons 
system.  The  bomb  could  be  integrated  into  the  ground- 
to-ground  missile  system,  which  would  necessitate  con¬ 
struction  of  corresponding  launch  platforms,  or  it  could 
be  used  in  the  nuclear  submarines  scheduled  ior  com¬ 
pletion  in  1975.  The  bomb  will  probably  not  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  both  weapons  systems  simultaneously 
because  of  the  prohibitive  costs.  Whatever  is  in  store 
for  the  French  H-bomb,  it  signifies  that  France  is  now 
a  full-fledged  nuclear  power. 
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Fritsch.  J.  [GERMANY’S  STRATEGIC  CONCEPTS] 
Conceptions  stratfigiques  allemaades.  Revue  de 
defense  natior.aie,  v.  24,  June./  July  1968:  1034-1046. 

D410.  R45,  v,  24 

West  German  strategists  will  hav-  ;  rethink  Ger¬ 
many's  strategic  doctrine  in  view  of  America's  dis¬ 
engagement  from  Europe,  the  withdrawal  of  Allied 
troops  from  the  Federal  Republic,  and  the  widespread 
belief  that  there  is  no  threat  of  a  Soviet  invasion.  Ger¬ 
many's  strategic  doctrine,  which  is  based  on  "forward 
strategy"  and  nuclear  deterrence,  has  uecome  oosolete 
oecause  of  the  shortage  of  conventional  troops  in 
Europe  and  a  loss  of  faith  in  flexible  response.  An 
effective  "forward  strategy"  would  require  twice  the 
number  of  conventional  forces  stationed  in  Europe 
today,  and  a  viable  flexible  response  strategy  for 
Germany  would  entail  possession  or  copossession 
of  nuclear  weapons  Some  German  leaders  are 
advocating  an  independent  German  force  within  a 
European  atomic  fore;’  us  an  alternative  to  the  present 
doctrine,  while  others  maintain  that  NATO  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  the  only  security  against  invasion.  A 
denuclearized  West  Germany  could  solve  its  strategic 
problems  and  might  ue  a  good  idea  in  light  of  NATO's 
adverse  political,  military,  and  economic  effect  on 
Germany. 
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Geisenheyner,  Stefan.  FA F-- PIVOT  OF  FRENCH  FOR¬ 
EIGN  POLICY.  Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51,  Oct. 
19611:  80-63.  illus,  UG633.AC5,  v.  51 
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Assesses  the  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  French 
Air  Force.  In  addition  to  serving  as  the  barktxtne  of 
De  Gaulle's  nuclear  deterrent  policy,  the  Air  For. 
provides  substantia!  tactical  support  for  the  ground  for¬ 
ces.  Currently  the  principal  deterrent  role  is  filled  by 
the  well-equipped,  highly  trained  strategic  bomber  foi  - 
res,  tjut  by  1973  land-  and  sea  oased  missiles  are 
expected  to  replace  the  supersonic  Mirage  IV  bombers. 
The  Mi  race  IV  s  will  then  be  moved  into  the  Tactical 
Air  Command,  implementing  its  squadrons  of  Mir  aim 
1H  fighter-bombers.  interceptors,  and  reconnaissance 
planes.  Besides  its  strategic  and  tacticai  forces  the 
French  Ai;  Farce  has  an  Air  Defense'  Command,  a  Mil¬ 
itary  Air  Transport  Command,  an  Air  Force  Schools 
Command,  and  an  Air  Communications  Service.  With 
its  efficient  organization,  excellent  equipment,  and  top 
quality  personnel  France's  air  arm  is  a  "powerful 
instrument  of  defense"  that  is  "up  to  the  standards  of 
the  best  air  forces  of  the  world." 
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Glyn,  Alan.  WITNESS  TO  VIET  NAM:  THE  CONTAIN¬ 
MENT  OF  COMMUNISM  IN  SOUTH  EAST  ASIA. 

London,  Johnson,  1966.  316  p.  12  plates  (1  fold. ), 

Ulus. ,  maps,  ports.  DS557.A6G59 

Analysis  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  covering  the  back¬ 
ground,  conduct,  and  implications  of  the  war.  Brief 
profiles  are  presented  lor  each  ol  the  key  Vietnamese 
personalities  involved  in  the  struggle  for  power  in 
South  Vietnam,  followed  by  an  examination  of  signifi¬ 
cant  political  and  military  operations.  Glyn  concludes 
that  Ante  can  aid  was  essential  to  prevent  a  Commu¬ 
nist  takeover  m  South  Vietnam  and  stresses  that  the 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  must  be  contin¬ 
ued  ic.  the  post -Vietnam  period  if  the  regain  is  to 
remain  free  of  Communist  domination.  In  addition  to 
concluding  defense  agreements  with  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  must  strengthen 
these  governments  against  Communist  inroads  through 
extensive  economic  aid  programs. 

15b 

Harngan.  Anthony.  PENTAGON'S  CIVILIAN  PLAN¬ 
NERS  THINK  'UTT  LE'  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  U.S. 
FLEET.  Saw.  v.  11.  Aug.  1968:  18-22. 

VA49.N28.  v.  11 

Blames  the  "accountant  mentality"  of  Pentagon  sys  ¬ 
tems  analysts  for  an  inadequate  U.S.  response  to 
an  increasingly  aggressive  Soviet  naval  strategy  and 
estimates  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  naval  forces  the 
United  Slates  will  need  to  meet  this  threat  in  the 
1970's  and  1980' s. 

157 

Harngan,  Anthony.  THE  SOVIET  SEA  POWER  CHAL¬ 
LENGE:  NATO  IN  THE  AGE  OF  HYDROSPACE. 
NATOs  filteen  nations,  v.  13,  June/July  1968:  18-21, 

23.  illus.  UA646.  F5,  v.  13 

Rebuts  the  thesis  that  modern  technology  lias  reduced 
the  significance  of  seapower.  Harngan  argues  that 
this  view  makes  the  mistake  of  conceiving  seapower  in 
the  too-narrow  terms  of  big  ships  and  big  guns  without 
recognizing  its  broad  geopolitical  basis  and  the  variety 
of  its  component  elements.  The  view  also  overlooks 
the  adaptability  ot  naval  forces  to  now  technology, 
which  should  lie  evident  men  recent  progress  In  areas 
like  deep-sea  exploration,  a-. -'.ear  power,  naval  gun¬ 
nery,  sea -based  airpower,  and  riverine  warfare. 
Recent  breakthroughs  in  the  exploration  of  the  seabed 
raise  the  hope  of  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  ocean 


floor,  and  this  promises  an  additional  expansion  of  the 
role  of  seapower  in  the  modern  world.  Thus  the  Soviet 
seapower  challenge  is  real,  and  ways  must  be  found  to 
meet  it. 

158 

Hickmott,  John  R.  THE  LAST  DITCH.  Royal  Air 
Forces  quarterly,  v,  8.  summer  1968:  107-108. 

UG635.  G7A1252,  v.  8 

Advocates  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from 
the  Middle  and  Far  East  obviously  do  not  remember 
the  lesson  handed  down  by  American  experience  in 
the  two  World  Wars  and  do  not  see  that  Britain's 
isolationist  policies  are  analogous  to  the  events  that 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Fmpire.  Transferring 
British  troops  to  home  shores  only  creates  a  delusion 
of  defense  since  a  "last  ditch"  strategy  is  not  valid  in 
a  world  of  continuing  Communist  aggression  and  Euro¬ 
pean  disunity.  As  long  as  the  Communists  threaten 
the  security  of  free  nations.  Britons  cannot  safely 
assume  that  "by  keeping  cut  of  world  affairs  they  will 
be  able  to  remain  at  home  in  peace.”  Britain  cannot 
defend  itself  alone,  but  li  it  does  not  maintain  the 
capacity  to  aid  weaker  nations  in  time  of  crisis,  it 
cannot  expect  outside  aid  for  itself. 

159 

Hinterhoff,  Eugbne.  THE  EROSION  OF  THE  WESTERN 
DETERRENT:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  RUSSIA'S  GROWING 
POSITION  OF  STRENGTH.  NATOs  fifteen  nations, 
v.  13,  June/July  1966:  57-58,  60-61,  64-65.  Ulus. 

UA646.F5,  v.  13 

Warns  that  »'■  -  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  shift¬ 
ing  decisive!  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Hinterhoff 
argues  that  Western  reliance  on  the  balance  of  terror 
and  a  passive  policy  of  containment  has  paralyzed  the 
will  of  Western  slatemen  and  led  them  to  the  erroneous 
belief  that  the  status  quo  in  Europe  can  be  maintained 
indefinitely.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  supporting  a  status  quo,  and  its  armament 
efforts  have  b-  ..gnt  about  a  slow  erosion  of  the  second- 
strike  cap". baity  of  the  United  States  and  thus  under¬ 
mined  the  credibility  of  the  Western  deterrents, 
nuclear  and  conventional.  Hinterhoff  traces  the  prog- 
-'■ss  of  this  erosion  in  mUitary  doctrine,  strategic 
hardware,  naval  forces,  and  troop  strengths  and  then 
relates  the  resulting  shift  in  the  strategic  balance  to 
.■'•rent  political  and  military  events  in  NATO,  the 
Mediterranean,  ami  the  Middle  East. 

160 

Hinterhoff,  Eugene.  EROSION  OF  WESTERN  DETER¬ 
RENT.  PT.  2.  THE.  AUTHOR  BRINGS  HIS  STUDY  OF 
OPPOSING  CAPABILITIES  TO  A  CONCLUSION. 
CosantAir,  the  Irish  defence  journal,  v.  28,  July  1968: 
201-205.  U7.C8,  v.  28 

See  also  item  no  159  in  this  bibliography 

The  erci  iim  of  America’s  strategic  deterrent  lias 
been  accelerated  by  Russia's  ABM  system  and  the 
"thinning  out"  ot  the  NATO  shield.  The  Soviet  ABM 
has  greatly  disturbed  West  Europeans,  who  were 
already  disillusioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  medium- 
range  Thor  a:  '  lupiter  missiles,  by  leaving  them  face 
to  face  with  Russia's  nuclear  capability.  This  makes 
NATO's  forces  look  as  efficient  as  a  child's  toy." 

W ('stern  Europe  has  become  a  Soviet  nuclear  hostage 
because  NATO  does  not  have  an  effective  counter¬ 
measure  to  Russia's  medium- range  missiles,  NATO's 
flexible  response  and  forward  defense  strategies, 
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which  depend  on  superior  conventional  iorces  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  are  in  Jeopardy  because  of 
France's  withdrawal  and  proposed  American  troop 
reductions.  In  addition,  Soviet  political  and  military 
penetration  into  the  Middle  East  has  threatened  both 
the  U. S.  6th  Fleet  and  NATO's  southern  flank.  The 
Russians  are  quickly  filling  the  vacuum  left  by  Brit¬ 
ain's  withdrawal  East  of  Suez  and,  in  a  time  of  poli¬ 
tical  crisis,  w"l  be  able  to  contr  ’  the  flow  of  oil 
from  the  Near  East  to  Western  Europe,  strangling  It 
Into  submission.  The  weakening  of  America's  second- 
strike  capability  and  NATO's  defenses  is  paving  the 
way  for  a  Russian  victory  and  the  realization  of  long- 
range  Soviet  objectives. 
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H'tschfeld,  Oswald.  [THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE  IS 
BECOMING  MORE  ACTIVEl  Die  ailantische  Allianz 
wird  oKensiv.  Wehr  und  Wirtschalt,  v.  12,  July  15, 
1968:  323-324.  U3.W38,  v.  12 

The  German  Federal  Republic's  Foreign  Minister 
Willy  Brandt  stressed  at  the  Reykjavik  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  that  new  East  German  pres¬ 
sure  on  West  Berlin  was  directed  against  not  only  West 
Germany  txit  the  entire  NATO  alliance  as  well.  Brandt 
won  the  meeting's  approval  for  the  need  to  carry  out 
the  new  Webern  defense  policy  with  initiative,  not  just 
as  a  reaction  to  Soviet  policy.  The  German  Foreign 
Minister  also  made  clear  that  the  Federal  Republic's 
new  Eastern  policy  aims  at  the  relaxation  of  East-West 
tensions  in  Europe. 
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Inglis,  David  R.  CONSERVATIVE  JUDGMENTS  AND 
MISSILE  MADNESS.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists, 
v.  24.  May  1968:  6-11. 

TK145.A84,  v.  24 

Deployment  of  the  ABM  and  the  MIRV  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  another  upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race, 
but  this  need  not  be  the  case.  A  second-strike  capabil¬ 
ity  Is  a  fully  adequate  deterrent  and  does  not  require 
superiority,  or  even  equality,  in  nuclear  forces.  The 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  and  Is  willing  to 
settle  for  a  substantia)  inferiority  in  nuclear  weaponry. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  Is  committed  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  policy  based  on  "conservative  judgments" --that  is, 
on  decisions  taken  relative  to  the  "worst  plausible  case" 
--and  this  leads  to  the  demand  for  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  nuclear  superiority.  On  this  basis,  no  control 
over  the  arms  race  is  possible  The  decision  to  deploy 
a  thin  ABM  system  and  the  pressure  that  followed  to 
expand  it  Into  a  thick  one  Illustrate  the  "mad  momen¬ 
tum"  that  propels  decisionmakers  in  America.  The 
claim  that  the  ABM  is  needed  to  defend  against  Chinese 
irrationality  was  only  a  blind  for  domestic  political 
pressures.  It  Is  time  that  the  United  States  begin  to 
make  a  few  conservative  diplomatic  judgments  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  fallacies  of  the  military  ones,  The  most  pres¬ 
sing  dangers  at  the  moment  are  nuclear  proliferation 
and  potential  Instability  in  the  nuclear  balance.  If  the 
United  States  had  approached  these  matters  on  the 
basis  of  the  "worst  plausible  case”  in  the  diplomatic 
sense,  It  would  never  have  decided  to  deploy  the  ABM, 
Since  it  is  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  the  United  States  ought  to  take  the  first  step  to 
decelerate  the  arms  race.  But  powerful  forces- -mill  - 
tarv  and  lndustriai--oppose  this  and  perpetuate  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  conservative  military  judgments. 
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Kampe,  Helmut.  (STRATEGY  IN  THE  NUCLEAR  AGE; 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  WESTERN  WORLD’S 
HYPOTHESES]  Strategic  im  Atomzeltalter;  elne 
Untersuchung  der  Lehrmelnungen  in  der  westllehen 
Welt.  Wehrwissenschaftliche  Rundschau;  Zeitschrift 
fUr  europ&ische  Sicherhelt,  v.  18,  May  1968  :  283-290, 
U3.W485,  v.  18 

Reviews  modern  Western  strategic  concepts.  Kampe 
discusses  the  principles,  prerequisites,  and  kinds  of 
deterrence;  massive  retaliation  and  flexible  response 
strategies;  and  the  doctrine  of  multipolar  nuclear-arms 
sharing  and  the  special  interest  by  various  countries  in 
certain  of  its  strategic  aspects.  The  main  Western 
strategic  doctrines,  although  differing  among  them¬ 
selves,  concur  that  modern  war  has  ceased  to  be 
Clausewitz’s  "continuation  of  politics  by  other  means," 
that  its  strategy  rests  in  the  vrUue  0f  deterrence,  and 
that  the  most  Important  deterrent  against  Communist 
aggression  :s  nuclear  weapons.  The  future  development 
of  strategic  doctrines  depends  on  "political  changes:  the 
development  of  weapons  technologies,  especially  ABC 
weapons;  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  " 
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Kayaen,  Carl.  THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE.  Survival, 
v.  10,  Sept.  1968  :  278-284. 

U162.S9,  v.  10 

Reprinted  from  Foreign  Affairs.  July  1968. 

D410.  F6 

For  nearly  a  decade  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  been  deterred  from  attacking  each  other 
by  the  knowledge  that  such  a  move  would  invite  a 
devastating  counterattack.  However,  recent  and  pro¬ 
jected  changes  in  Soviet  and  U.  S.  strategic  forces 
could  seriously  undermine  the  stability  of  mutual 
deterrence.  While  the  U.  S.  response  to  Russian 
increases  in  striking  jxiwer  and  the  Soviet  ABM  have 
so  far  been  limited  to  upgrading  the  efficiency  of  exis¬ 
ting  systems,  congressional  and  public  pressures 
could  eventually  result  in  an  extensive  broadening  of 
strategic  forces.  Since  increases  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  adversary  do  not  necessarily  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  soundness  of  America's  second- strike  forces, 
an  upward  surge  in  weapons  production  and  develop¬ 
ment  would  needlessly  propel  the  superpowers  into  a 
dangerous  new  round  of  the  arms  race.  Furthermore, 
rapid  changes  in  force  structures  could  seriously  hin¬ 
der  and  distort  the  interpretation  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  by  political  decisionmakers,  thus  endangering  the 
stability  of  mutual  deterrence.  Rather  than  overreact 
to  the  Soviet  weapons  buildup,  the  United  States  should 
take  advantage  of  the  approaching  parity  between  the 
superjx>wers'  offensive  forces  to  initiate  a  "freeze”  on 
force  levels.  While  such  an  agreement  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conclude,  it  is  essential  if  the  risks  inherent  in 
the  uncertainties  created  by  "the  uncontrolled  forward 
thrust  of  technical  change  in  weaponry"  are  to  be 
avoided. 
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Kimiard,  Harry  W.  O,  THE  FUTURE  BEGINS  TODAY. 
Ordnance,  v.  53,  Sept. /Oct  1968:162-164. 

UF1.067,  v.  53 

Explains  the  functions  of  the  U.  S.  Arne  Combat 
Developments  Command  (CDC),  emphasizing  its  con¬ 
cern  with  blueprinting  future  land  combat  systems  and 
improving  today's  Army.  The  CDC  helps  bring  Army 
doctrine  for  combat  and  combat  support  into  line  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  field  army,  helps  Keep  the 
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combat  service  support  of  the  battle  area  updated,  aids 
in  advancing  communications  that  can  link  the  battle¬ 
field  with  the  White  House,  and  determines  what  mater¬ 
ial  capability  is  needed  to  meet  a  specific  threat.  The 
helicopter  provides  a  specific  example  of  CDC's  use¬ 
fulness.  The  helicopter  previously  had  limited  use  in 
wartime;  today,  dignified  by  doctrine  provided  by  the 
CDC,  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  combat  mobility  in 
Vietnam  and  has  thrust  the  Army  into  a  new  dimension 
of  combat. 
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Kirk,  Donald.  REPORT  FROM  THE  THAILAND  FRONT. 
New  leader,  v.  51,  Sept.  23,  1968:  6-8. 

HX1.N37,  v.  51 

The  recent  guerrilla  attack  on  Udorn,  a  provincial 
capital  in  Northeast  Thailand,  suggests  that  Communist 
terrorists  may  have  shifted  their  attention  from 
remote  hamlets  to  important  towns  and  bases.  While 
the  T.  i  struggle  pales  beside  Vietnam,  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  Thai  authorities,  is  trans¬ 
forming  the  country  into  a  permanent  defensive  line 
against  Communist  advances.  Operating  invisibly  and 
successfully  during  th.s  rapid  American  and  ailied 
military  escalation,  the  Communists  have  emphasized 
the  American  occupation  and  the  corruption  in  the 
Bangkok  government.  The  Thai  Government,  sup¬ 
ported  by  American  money  and  advisers,  has  reacted 
with  a  policy  ranging  from  village-level  programs  to 
military  reprisals;  while  these  pr  grams  .ve  frus¬ 
trated  some  of  their  plans,  the  Communists  have  not 
lost  strength.  Factors  that  favor  the  Communists  are 
their  ability  to  retreat  to  jungle  strongholds,  the  Gov- 
ernn,  s  failure  to  raise  the  oasic  living  standard, 
the  dictatorial  attitudes  o(  Bangkok  officials  and  the 
harshness  of  Army  officers  toward  the  peasantrv,  and 
the  lack  of  rapport  between  the  upcountry  peasants  and 
the  pureblooded  Thais  from  the  central  plains.  Some 
believe  that  if  a  Vietnam  settlement  is  reached  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  concentrate  on  solving  problems 
in  their  own  country  rather  than  intensifying  the  war  in 
Thailand.  Others  view  Northeast  Thailand  as  the  next 
step  in  the  Communist  quest  for  total  domination  oi 
Southeast  Asia.  The  conflict  will  probably  simmer  lor 
years,  Ixit  if  the  Thais  and  the  Americans  broaden 
military  and  civilian  aid  programs  they  might  still  be 
able  to  solidify  this  trout  and  prove  that  predictions  of 
"another  Vietnam"  in  North  and  Northeast  Thailand  are 
false. 
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Kulakov,  V.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESSENCE  OF  A  STRA¬ 
TEGY  OF  "FLEXIBLE  RESPONSE."  In  U.S.  Joint 
Publications  Research  Service.  Soviet  military  trails  - 
lations.  no.  431,  Apr.  24,  1968.  Washington.  (Ito 
JPRS  45, 165)  p.  12  23. 

AS36.  U57.  no.  45,  165 

Translated  Iron)  Voenno-istoricheskii  thurnal. 
no.  3,  1968:  40-49.  Slav  Rtn 

Examines  tile  theoretical  bases  atui  trends  that  led 
to  the  flexible  response  strategy.  In  the  late  1950's, 
criticism  of  the  massive  retaliation  strategy  was  inten¬ 
sified  in  tiie  American  press.  The  Council  on  Foreign 
Affairs  tried  to  play  down  a  massive -strike  strategy  in 
favor  of  a  limited -war  strategy,  which  would  r  n  et 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the  strategic  rear 
and  favor  their  use  only  on  the  battlefield.  "However, 
attempts  to  find  in  a  series  of  ’limited'  wars  the  stra¬ 
tegic  equivalent  of  world  thermonuclear  -war  [were) 
fundamentally  untenable"  because  they  did  not  consider 
that  in  tune  of  war  a  nation  will  use  any  available 


means  to  attain  complete  victory.  In  1959  the  basic 
trend  of  U.S.  military  policy  stressed  preparation  for 
total  nuclear  war.  During  the  early  1960's  American 
officials  continued  to  search  for  an  alternative  to  the 
bankrupt  massive  retaliation  strategy  and  this  was 
found  in  the  concept  of  flexible  response.  The  differ  - 
ence  between  flexible  response  and  massive  retaliation 
is  the  use  of  conventional  warfare  to  achieve  national 
objectives.  The  author  concludes  that  flexible 
response  is  an  aggressive  military  policy  that  seeks 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  American  imperialism 
over  the  world. 
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Lehmann,  Hans  [PERSPECTIVES]  Perspektiven.  Poli- 
tische  Studien,  v.  19,  Sept, /Oct.  1968:513-516. 

H35.  P66,  v.  19 
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McBride,  James  H.  HOW  THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE  tS 
SHIFTING--1961-1972.  Air  Force  and  space  digest, 
v.  51,  Oct.  1968:  36-43.  illus. 

UG633.A65,  v.  51 


U  the  United  Stales  wants  to  maintain  the  credibility 
of  its  nuclear  deterrent,  it  must  counter  recent  Soviet 
challenges  to  America's  nuclear -weapons  superiority. 
While  in  1961  America  led  the  Soviet  Union  in  total  stra¬ 
tegic  delivery  vehicles  by  1,  866  to  1,  350,  unless  current 
trends  are  reversed,  by  1972  the  Soviet  Union  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  lie  ahead  of  the  United  States  by  mure  than  2  to 
1.  In  addition  to  producing  submarine-launched  mis¬ 
siles,  medium-range  ballistic  missiles,  strategic 
bombers,  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  at  a 
(aster  rate  than  the  United  Slates.  Russia  has  also 
added  an  orbital  weapon  to  its  assured  destruction  for¬ 
ces.  Moreover,  through  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system,  the  Soviet  Union  is  working  to  surpass  the 
United  States  in  damage  limitation  capabilities.  For 
mer  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  argued, 
against  reacting  to  the  Soviet  move  with  an  American 
ABM  on  the  basis  that  i'  would  is-  Ineffective  and  would 
precipitate  a  dangerous  arms  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  argue  that  a  viable  U.S.  ABM 
system  is  feasible  and  contend  there  is  no  substantive 
proof  that  1  be  Soviet  Union  would  or  "could  deploy  offen¬ 
sive  systems  any  more  rapidly  than  they  already  are." 
The  United  States  should  follow  the  advice  of  the  loint 
Chiefs  and  expand  the  anti -Chinese  Sentinel  system  anil 
reorient  it  against  the  Russians:  otherwise  its  influence 
and  prestige  may  seriously  dei  line.  Furthermore,  it 
should  increase  the  mobility  of  its  missile  force  and 
expand  fixed-site  missiles  to  locations  outside  the  con¬ 
tiguous  48  states  in  order  to  protect  Ha  arsenal  against 
the  possible  Soviet  deployment  of  multiple  indepen¬ 
dently- ..aided  reentry  vehicles.  Since  the  entire  world 
stands  In  benefit  from  America's  retention  of  a  ''politi¬ 
cally  exploitable  nuclear  superiority."  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  United  Slates  "alter  Its  currently  programmed 
toree  levels"  and  maintain  (lie  position  of  strength 
needed  to  promote  its  progressive  ideals. 


Points  out  that  the  loosening  oi  Czechoslovak  ties 
with  the  War  saw  Pact  Organization  would  have  strate¬ 
gically  undermined  the  bloc's  southern  flank,  which 
expi„ins  the  Soviet  military  leadership's  desire  to 
occupy  the  nation.  But  the  decision  to  occupy  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  W3s  independent:  it  was  made  by  Soviet  politi¬ 
cal  leadership--"a  thin  layer  oi  Communist  function¬ 
aries."  who,  although  invoking  the  interest  of  world 
peace,  are  at  a  loss  to  really  understand  it. 
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Mackintosh,  Malcolm.  JUGGERNAUT:  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  ARMED  FORCES.  London,  Seeker  & 
Warburg  [1967]  320  p.  illus. 

UA770.  M28  1967b 

Bibliography:  p.  [313] -314. 

Contents.  -  -The  foundation  of  the  Soviet  Army  and 
the  Russian  civil  war,  -  -Revolution  for  export:  the 
battle  for  Poland,  1920.  -  -The  army  of  workers  and 
peasants:  1922-29.  --Modernization  and  mechanization: 
1930-36.  --The  Army  purge  and  its  aftermath:  1937-39. 
--The  lessons  of  Finland:  1939-41.  --Disaster  in  the 
west:  June-October.  1941. --The  battle  for  Moscow: 
October,  1941 -March,  1942.  --The  year  of  Stalingrad: 
1942-43.  -  -The  battle  of  the  Kursk  salient:  1943.  -  -The 
pursuit  of  1944.  -  -The  final  victory:  1945.  -  -Stalin’s 
army:  1945-53. --Khrushchev' s  army  and  after:  1953- 
66. 

History  of  the  Soviet  Army  from  its  formal  establish¬ 
ment  on  January  28.  1918,  to  the  present.  In  the  near 
future  the  Army  will  have  to  contend  with  three  impor¬ 
tant  questions:  the  development  of  an  antimissile  sys¬ 
tem,  the  role  of  the  nonnuclear  and  nonstrategic  forces, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  high  command  and  the 
post -Khrushchev  political  leadership. 


McLin.  Jon  B.  CANADA’S  CHANGING  DEFENSE 

POLICY,  1957-1963;  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  A  MIDDLE 
POWER  IN  ALLIANCE.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press  j  1967]  251  p.  UAG0O.  M33 

Partial  contents.  --Introduction.  --Background:  the 
early  years  of  Canada’  s  peacetime  alliances.  --The 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command.  -  -Hardware 
for  North  American  defense.  -  -Canadian  forces  for 
NAiO.  -  -The  problem  of  nuclear  weapons.  -  -Defense 
development  and  production  sharing.  -  Return  of  the 
Liberals.  -  -Summary  and  conclusions.  -  -Appendixes.  - 
Bibliography. 

Begins  as  an  effort  to  explain  the  contretemps  that 
character. .  ed  Canadian -U.  S  relations  during  the 
period  of  development  of  the  Arrow  aircraft  and  the 
Boniarc  missile  and  evolves  into  a  discussion  of  the 
military  problems  Canada  fared  from  the  formation 
of  the  North  American  Air  Detense  Command  m  1957 
to  the  1963  decision  of  the  Government  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons.  M«  Lin  believes  changes  in  Canada’s 
defense  policy  should  riot  obscure  the  I  act  that  the 
fundamentals  of  that  policy  such  as  alinemnit  with 
the  L'mti  I  States,  are  likely  to  remain  < ■■•nstanl  for 
mam  years. 
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McNamara.  U<> h.  it  S.  UNDER  HIE  SIIAmW  OF  THE 
BOMB.  Lim*.  v.  32,  Sept.  3,  1968:  13-15. 

AP2.L79,  v.  32 

An  excerpt  Ins:?  Rolen  McNamara's  forthcoming 
book  The  Essence  ol  Security:  Reflections  in  Office. 

The  essence  4 if  the  deterrence  concept  is  a  nation's 
assured  -de st rue t  nm  c.qubtl it y.  Neither  (In  Soviet 
Union  nor  tin*  United  States  possesses  a  first-strike 
capability  -  -the  ability  to  eliminate  the  attacked  nation's 
retaliatory  >orces--but  Iwth  possess  a  credible  second- 
strike  capability --the  ability  to  retaliate  if  attacked. 

Hie  stgmlu  uu«  nl  l  .  S.  iniciear  superior  i!v  over  Russia 
is  limited  in  cause  t!ie  j>o\  n  i  fro  >n  *  ovild  stili  destroy 
t fit  N-Oionatti  r  an  Amt  ruae  lo  st  sti  ik«  .  Th.m  Da  bar 


of  destruction  renders  the  nuclear  force  inadequate  to 
deter  lesser  forms  of  aggression;  therefore  substan¬ 
tial  conventional  forces  are  required.  Although  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  futility  of  the  arms  race 
and  would  prefer  to  reach  an  agreement  to  ultimately 
reduce  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  forces,  it  must 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  obtaining  a  first 

capability,  even  ul  luc  . .  race.  An 

attempt  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capability  would  be 
futile  because  it  could  not  be  acquired  secretly;  spiral¬ 
ing  of  the  arm3  race  would  ensue  with  no  ultimate 
change  in  the  security  balance.  An  example  is  the 
recent  Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM  system.  Thus 
far  the  United  States  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  its 
offensive  weapons  can  penetrate  future  Soviet  defenses. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  expands  it3  ABM  deployment,  the 
U.S.  response  must  be  realisti  :.  A  massive  ABM 
deployment  would  be  ineffective  and  cause  the  Russians 
to  build  up  their  offensive  capability,  canceling  any 
U.S.  gains.  Instead  the  United  States  must  expand  its 
offensive  forces  to  preserve  its  assured -destruction 
capability.  This  is  the  more  reasonable  course  for 
"the  root  of  man’s  security  dees  not  lie  in  his  weap¬ 
onry;  it  lies  in  his  mind."  The  world  does  not  need 
"a  new  race  toward  armament,  but  «  new  race  toward 
reasonableness. " 
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Magnuson,  W  arren  G,  THE  NEW  SOVIET  i  liREAT  AT 
SEA.  Eagle,  v.  56,  Oct.  1968:  10-11,  25.  illus. 

HSI510.  E23E3,  v.  56 

The  Soviet  Uniu'.  is  challenging  the  United  States  for 
maritime  supremacy.  From  1960  to  1965  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  doubled  ui  tonnage,  and  by  1970  it  is 
scheduled  to  expand  by  another  50  percent.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  come  from  a  relatively  obscure 
position  to  sixth  place  among  the  world  maritime 
powers  and  now  leads  .Ul  competitors  with  an  average 
of  2.5  million  deadweight  tons.  Russia  seeks  mari¬ 
time  power  to  increase  its  arms  shipments  and  its 
national  prestige.  The  United  States  cannot  ignore 
this  thrust  and  must  act  immediately  because  "the 
l  .  S.  S.  R.  may  dominate  world  shipping  within  a 
decade  or  two.'  A  first  step  is  the  legislation  bow 
[lending  m  Congress  that  would  revitalize  the  l  .S. 
merchant  marine  by  providing  funds  for  30  to  35 
new  ships  a  year  and  research  and  development  money 
to  explore  new  maritime  techniques. 
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Marriott.  John  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  THE  70’S 
NA  TO' s  fifteen  nations,  v  13,  June  July  1968  28-33 
illus.  If  A  646  F5.  v  13 

(kit lines  British  naval  plans  for  the  next  de<  a  dr 
Marriott  recalls  the  major  reasons  for  Britain's  deci¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  into  Europe,  discusses  the  political 
and  military  factors  shaping  current  British  naval 
strategy,  and  enumerates  the  types  and  numbers  of 
fleet  units  progranum  d  by  the  LaUu  government  for 
tut  19  7  (Vs. 

1 75 

Mart  m.  Laurent  r  CANADA .  TRUDEAU  LOOKS  I’O  HIS 
DEFENCES.  Spet  tutor.  \,  221,  Sept  2d.  1368 

384-38:5  AIM  S7.  ;  221 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  ordered  a  thorough 
review  of  Canada' s  defense  polirv  n  hy.ht  of  the  modi  rn 
strutri.ic  haiau<  e  and  the  i  nlietsm  •!  Canada's  role  m 
th»*  Atlanta  ulham  e  Canadians  are  d>sem  banted  with 
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their  NATO  forces  because  they  lack  the  unity  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  national  defense  establishment  and  are 
incorporated  intoother  national  forces.  Canada's 
'WTO  Navy  and  Air  Force  play  a  nuclear  role  in  the 
alliance  that  is  distasteful  to  most  Canadians.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Canadians  criticize  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  because  it  binds  Canada  to  America 
as  a  junior  partner  and  because  the  bomber  threat  no 
longer  exists  Canadians  also  condemn  America  for  its 
decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  even  though  they 
would  like  a  share  of  the  protection  if  the  system  works. 
However,  so  long  as  America  can  drier  Russia  and  the 
threat  to  Western  Europe  diminishes.  Canada  would 
reject  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  construct  mis* 
sile  sites  on  its  territory  Although  tew  Canadians 
believe  America  would  seize  Canadian  territory  in 
peacetime,  many  fear  "powerful  political  and  economic 
reprisals  and  a  general  deterioration  in  the  good  rela¬ 
tions  upon  which  Canada  relics  so  heavily  for  its  wel¬ 
fare  "  Canada  would  prefer  to  play  a  peacekeeping  role 
in  the  international  community  because  of  its  unsatis¬ 
factory  role  m  the  Atlantic  alliance,  but  because  of  the 
recent  dismissal  of  the  V  N.  Emergency  Force  support 
for  such  a  strategy  is  rapidly  waning. 

iVt) 

Ma/ri;  Alt  A.  ANTI -MILITARISM  AND  POLITICAL 
MILITANCY  IN  TANZANIA.  Journal  of  conflict  reso¬ 
lution.  v,  12,  Sept,  1968:  269-284. 

JX1901. J 6.  v.  12 

References:  p.  284. 

Two  dialectical  tendencies  in  military  affairs  have 
characterized  the  ethos  of  Tanzania  under  Julius 
Nycrere.  One  is  a  marked  distrust  of  professional 
men  under  arms  at  home  and  in  inter -African  affairs. 
The  other  is  a  faith  in  military  or  quasi-military  solu¬ 
tions  to  some  of  the  remaining  colonial  problems  m 
Africa.  Chances  ui  Nyerere’ s  original  position-  on 
these  matters  are  describ'd  and  related  to  cerium 
events  such  as  the  Tanganyika  army  mutiny  ol  January 
1964.  The  commitment  to  the  idea  of  necessary  mili¬ 
tary  solutions  for  colonial  problems  has  emerged 
partly  out  of  Tanzania's  leadership  in  the  Pan -African 
Freedom  Movement  and  partly  out  of  the  subsequent 
ch'-ico  of  Dur -es -Salaam  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
GAP  Liberation  Committee.  This  militancy  has  inter¬ 
acted  wit!.  Tanzania's  conceptions  ot  her  own  role  m 
the  development  priieess.  The  not  ion  tluit  more  than 
one  jiartv  might  lead  to  a  civil  war  and  the  notion  that 
development  is  an  exercise  m  an  economic  form  ot 
Kittle  have  been  major  aspects  ot  lan/anu's  political 
ethos.  The  soldier,  the  state,  and  ttv-  socialist  hav< 
had  to  devise  a  new  interrelationship  m  the  political 
personality  *1  the  nation,  (Abstract  supplied! 

tv; 

THE  MISSILE  BALANCE.  Economist,  v.  228.  h,lv  r». 
liblrt  Jo.  !|( HI.  E2,  \.  22m 

E\ea  though  i.o  nuclear  power  can  lr.  it imati.  Iv  i>* 
termed  '  mb  fi".r"  as  lone  as  jt  maintains  a  sound 
se»  ond- strike  (.ipabiUn.  eaost  st  rate  gist  s  have  not  |.-i  • 
sakeu  tin  ‘dra.s  ot  iim  jrar  sujh  riorit\  and  :m»  1<  ar  par 

it  v  and  still  iueasi.u.  dele*  •-•?>»  a  ^  »•  ...  *.>»?ns.a 

m»  j.at < <nn.ii.,.  ,  numbers  o|  imssilt  -launchers.  ,nui  uum- 
l>er s  i a  warh*  ad  ,  Russia  lias  pr-mitu  » <1  Jar.  r  war 
heads  than  ilu  Ann  m  ails.  Uit  the  Umt«-d  Stab  s  claims 
at  least  a  2-to-l  uumeru  a'  advantac.e.  1  he  l'mt<  d 
States  is  slight  !\  ahe.nl  m  land-based  'on..- ran  **  mis 
sib  Ian i u  her s  and  far  ahead  in  suhmurmi  i*  mi  mis 
Silts.  However,  Russia  is  last  !iii'!“.Nin  its  land  and 


sea -based  ICBM  launchers  and  expects  to  catch  up  to 
the  United  States  by  1975.  By  then  both  countries  will 
probably  alsc  possess  missiles  equipped  with  multiple 
independently -guided  warheads.  Moreover,  each  coun¬ 
try  has  also  begun  deployment  of  a  limited  ABM  sys¬ 
tem.  The  American  Sentinel  system  is  much  more 
sophisticated  than  the  Russian  system,  although  neither 
will  be  able  t  adequately  limit  damage  from  a  Russian 
or  U.  S.  attack. 
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Mont  fort.  Colonel -divisionnaire,  [WHAT’S  NEW  AT 
NATO?j  A  1’OTAN.  quoi  de  nouveau?  Revue  militaire 
suisse,  v.  113.  July  1968:  317-324. 

U2.R5.  v.  113 

The  gravest  consequence  of  France  s  withdrawal 
from  NATO  is  the  alliance's  loss  of  French  airspace 
and  territory,  which  has  reduced  the  available  space 
for  auxiliary  installations  and  deployment  of  allied  for¬ 
ces.  This  loss  has  ruptured  NATO's  communications 
and  logistics  systems,  and  the  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  from  the  organization  has  depleted  an  already 
inadequate  conventional  force  level  that  is  a  result  of 
the  West's  commitment  to  a  flexible  response  strategy 
--”a  euphemism  destined  to  reassure  the  bourgeoisie.” 
This  strategy  does  not  protect  Western  Europe  from 
Communist  aggression;  the  implementation  of  it  during 
war  would  mark  the'  beginning  of  a  nuclear  war.  In  fact 
it  the  So\  let  Union  attacks  Western  Europe.  NATO 
would  either  have  to  capitulate  or  launch  total  warfare. 
An  increase  in  NATO’s  conventional  forces,  at  least  to 
the  level  of  those  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  would  eliminate 
having  to  make  one  of  these  decisions.  However,  the 
source  of  such  at.  increase  will  not  be  France  because 
the  supreme  commander  of  NATO’s  forces  cannot 
»-ount  on  French  forces,  any  more  than  he  can  on  those 
of  Switzerland.  ” 
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Niu,  S  ten -chong.  CHINA  AND  SEA  POWER.  NATOs 
fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  June/July  1968:  24-27.  illus, 
UA646.F5,  v.  13 

Calls  attention  to  China's  potential  as  a  seapower. 

Niu  believes  that  China's  maritime  forces  are  a  more 
serious  long-term  threat  to  the  free  world  than  Chinese 
nuclear  weapons.  China  las  a  long  naval  tradition  and 
is  really  a  coastal,  not  a  heartland,  power.  The  free 
world  is  essentially  a  maritime  alliance,  and  that  part 
of  it  that  lies  m  South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West  - 
tern  Pa c du‘  is  highly  vulnerable  to  hostile  penetration 
from  the  sea.  Unliki  Japan,  China  possi  *»ses  an  ade  - 
quate  tvise  of  manpower  and  resources  and  giver  suffi¬ 
cient  naval  forces  may  yet  succeed  m  doing  what  the 
.Taiwanese  failed  to  do --establish  a  ”co -prosperity 
sphere"  for  Asia. 

ImO 

Norris.  John  ii  SYS.  FMS  ANALYSIS  AND  PENTAGON 
DECISION-MAKING  PRiH  FSS  DIMMED  FOR  LONG 
DELAYS  IN  WEAPONS  PROGRAMS.  Saw.  v.  11. 

An,  19KH  12-17.  ilhi.s. 

VA49.N2S.  v.  11 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Riekover  believes  Defense 
Department  analysts  are  technically  illiterate  and 
cause  major  errors  to  be  made  in  planning  U.  S. 
naval  requirements. 
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Nuechterlein.  Donald  E  PROSPECTS  FOR  REGIONAL 
SECURITY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  Asian  survey,  v  8, 
Sept  1968:806-816  DS1  A492,  v  8 

The  significance  of  Britain's  withdrawal  of  forces 
East  of  friez  is  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  peace  and 
security  in  Southeast  Asia  will  fall  to  the  United  States 
Americans  wJU  not  accept  such  a  role,  however,  with¬ 
out  the  active  support  of  other  powers,  including  those 
of  Southeast  Asia  A  promising  development  in  South¬ 
east  Asian  security  that  would  give  that  area's  nations 
“an  opportunity  to  join  in  a  purely  Asian  endeavor  with¬ 
out  the  participation,  and  thereby  the  direction  of  non- 
Asian  powers"  is  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  Although  differences  or  regional 
security  questions  exist  within  ASEAN,  it  is  a  viable 
economic  anti  social  organization  and  may  eventually 
provide  the  impetus  for  a  regional  security  system  for 
Southeast  Asia  However,  ihe  area’s  defense  must  for 
some  time  continue  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers,  particularly  the  United  States  In  fact.  Southeast 
Asia's  future  security  would  be  strengthened  by  Russo- 
American  cooperation,  which  would  greatly  diminish 
the  Chinese  nuclear  threat  Without  such  cooperation 
"the  defense  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the  future  wiii  be  a 
much  more  difficult  task  " 
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Ofttruwska,  N.  von.  [EFFECTS  OF  THE  ATCM  AND 
HYDROGEN  BOMB  TESTS  ON  CHINA'  S  STRATEGIC 
CONCEPTl  Die  Auswlrkungen  der  Atom  -  and  Wasser- 
stoffbombenteste  aul  das  strategist' he  Konzept  Chinas. 
Wehrkunde,  v.  17,  Aug.  1968  :  404-408. 

U3.W396,  v.  17 

Mao  Tse-tung*s  strategic  concepts  draw  from  the 
classic  lal  Chinese  military  doctrines  of  the  6th,  5(h, 
and  4th  centuries  B.  C. .  from  the  dialectic  methodol¬ 
ogy  of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  from  Clausewitx' 
theories,  through  Lenin.  In  Mao’s  view  each  stage  of 
mankind's  course  toward  the  ultimate  goals  of  com 
munlim  has  specific  political  goals  that  determine  its 
strategy.  World  peace  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
war  that  results  in  China  dominating  the  world.  But 
Mao  believes  the  confrontation  of  r  cellar  tramps  by 
warring  states  has  little  influence  on  the  war’s  out 
come.  He  also  rejects  the  idea  <4  the  strategic  doc i 
s  iverve  *5  of  'technical  weapons,  without  minima  luting 
their  otherwise  strategic  or  tactical  effectiveness. 
Pciping  is  determined  to  mate’,  tlx*  technical  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  American  and  Soviet  nuclear  weaponry  to  add 
credence  to  its  ambitious  political  giula,  but  U  also 
places  a  high  premium  on  conventional  weapons,  the 
incitement  c4  people's  wars,  '  and  the  potential  stra¬ 
tegic  uses  uf  its  paramilitary  masses.  Peiping  claims 
that  after  the  most  devastating  nuclear  confrontation  it 
still  would  command  enough  human  restwrees  to  decide 
the  war's  outcome.  China  counts  on  time  as  a  factor 
Ln  wearing  out  the  enemy,  oiw*  which  tec hrtolog teal 
superiority  cannot  counteract.  The  West  has  not  vet 
found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  a  sped  of  China’s 
strategy. 
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Pftoluco.  Dominic  A.  POSEIDON  AND  MINITEMAN 
EITHER.  OR  NEITHER,  NOR  *  In  United  States  Naval 
Institute,  Annapolis.  Proceedings,  v.  94,  Aug.  ,Q68 
46-58.  Ulus. .  VI.  U8.  v.  94 


If  Russia's  ballistic  missile  forces  become  more 
effective,  the  United  States  will  have  to  decide  which 
strategic  delivery  systems  it  will  need  to  maintain  Us 
assured  destruction  and  damage  limitation  capabilities, 
and  what  the  criteria  will  be  to  measure  the  efficacy  of 
these  systems.  The  most  important  criteria  for  select¬ 
ing  U.S.  missiles  to  counter  various  feasible  Russian 
strategies  are  cost,  weapons  reliability,  and  surviva¬ 
bility.  The  Poseidon  missile  will  best  ensure  U.S. 
strategic  deterrent  capabilities.  It  will  cost  less  and 
have  a  greater  survivability  rate  than  a  ground-baaed 
missile  system.  It  will  double  the  pay  load -on -tar  get 
capability  of  sea-based  systems  without  necessitating  a 
larger  investment  in  submarines.  Furthermore  a 
mobile  sea -based  system  would  be  more  reliable  in  the 
face  of  enemy  multiple  independent  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV's),  which  in  turn  may  make  obsolete  the  fixed, 
undefended  ground-based  system.  Above  all.  a  sea- 
based  MIRV  can  reduce  the  leverage  of  a  potential 
arms  race  by  playing  down  the  number  of  launchers  and 
silos  within  the  framework  of  trategic  deterrence. 
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Payne  Don  H.  WHAT  HAPP.  AFTER  VIETNAM0  In 
U.S.  Command  and  General  StaL  College.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  48.  Sept.  1968:  42- 
48.  *  Z67  2  3.  U35,  v.  48 

Although  a  few  spokesmen  argue  that  the  United 
States  does  not  h  ive  vital  interests  in  Asia,  most  top 
p^)l  icy  makers  of  the  past  century  have  been  convinced 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States  is  very  closely 
linked  to  the  Orient.  This  belief  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  during  World  War  Q  and  is  currently 
being  reaffirmed  in  Vietnam.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  a  small  minority.  Communist  China  constitutes  a 
real  threat  to  U.S.  interests  since  it  not  only  has  the 
nationalistic  and  ideological  aspirations  for  territorial 
expansion  txit  is  gradually  acquiring  the  capability  to 
carry  out  such  aspirations.  While  the  United  Slates 
has  little  reason  to  fear  a  direct  attack  by  the  Chinese, 
it  must  be  prepart'd  to  prevent  China  from  taking  over 
its  Asian  neighbor  s  and  thus  creating  an  unfavorable 
shift  In  the  world  balance  of  power  Preemptive  war 
against  China  would  effectively  eradicate  the  linger 
but  would  be  unlikely  to  garner  broad  public  support. 
Fnus  the  United  Slates  is  left  essentially  with  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  containment  and  must  decide  the  best  military 
arrangements  for  implementing  it.  Withdrawal  of 
American  troops  to  Hawaii  or  to  some  intermediate 
(X)  sit  ion  such  as  Australia  '  appeals  to  the  isolationist 
mentality.'  However,  neither  action  would  pronde  a 
convincing  deterrent,  and  txgh  presuppose  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  strong  notional  forces  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
While  withdrawal  to  a  line  mst  off  t he  coast  of  Asia 
would  assure  the  priced  ion  of  U.  S  interests  in  lh< 

West  Pacific,  onlv  th*  tightest  line  of  mtammenl  run¬ 
ning  a!  t\g  the  existing  Ixmndanes  of  L.S.  and  Chinese 
spheres  of  influence  would  form  a  distinct  harrier 
against  Chinese  aggression  on  the  mainland.  7 he 
Unites!  Slates  cannot  allow  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
government  in  Vietnam  but  must  strive  for  a  Vi«4nam 
Government  that  is  denvn  ratio  and  closely  allied  with 
the  United  States,  ll  must  attemp?  to  strengthen  ail 
stales  m  the  path  of  Chinese  expansionism  and  back 
them  up  with  the  necessary  military  support  until  such 
time  as  the  Chinese  c.ase  t*  >  a  threat  t  '  Asia  and 
t.  V  S  RfH  urO’  . 
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PuUky.  Anthony.  READY  POWER  PE ACE.  Far 
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Tht  American  military  presence  in  Asia  la  over¬ 
whelming,  but  the  full  extent  of  troop  deployment  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain.  Top  U.  S.  Government  officials  who 
have  access  to  this  Information  are  unwilling  to  discuss 
tht  issue.  The  United  States  must  eventually  account 
for  this  tremendous  overseas  extension  of  its  power  and 
wealth.  If  an  International  conference  on  Southeast  Asia 
is  convened,  it  is  hoped  the  United  States  will  state 
clearly  and  succinctly  "what  its  military  forces  in  Asia 
are  designed  to  do.”  A  convincing  argument  must  be 
made  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Aslans  but  also  for  the 
sverage  American,  who  has  begun  to  worry  about  the 
extent  of  the  U.S.  overseas  commitment. 

J86 

Popov,  a  BLACKMAIL  STRATEGY.  Daily  review, 
translations  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  14,  Aug.  30, 

1368:  pt.  I,  [item)  4,  1-2. 

Slav  Rm 

Translated  from  Izvestlla,  Aug.  29,  1968. 

Slav  Rm 

The  Western  imperialist  powers  are  using  the  events 
In  Czechoslovakia  to  create  a  new  wave  of  war  hysteria. 
On  the  one  hand,  West  Germany  is  advocating  a  hard¬ 
line  military  strategy  for  NATO  and  more  Bundeswehr 
troops,  while,  on  the  other,  the  United  States  is  using 
the  "communist  threat"  to  put  "pressure  on  its  allies. 
In  order  to  harness  them  still  tighter  to  the  American 
war  chariot."  Australia,  which  is  actively  supporting 
Washington’s  criminal  policies  in  Vietnam,  is  being 
transformed  "Into  a  bridgehead  of  American  imperial¬ 
ism  in  Asia."  Despite  public  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
War  the  Australian  Government  will  continue  to  press 
for  greater  military  appropriations.  However,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  in  Australia  will  not  be  intimidated  or 
deceived  by  the  imperialists,  who  seek  to  strangle  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  other  countries. 
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Powell,  Ralpn  L.  MAOIST  MILITARY  DOCTRINES. 

Asian  survey,  v.  8,  Apr.  1968:  239-282. 

DS.A492,  v,  8 

Maoist  military  doctrine  begins  with  the  assertion 
that  men  and  politics  are  superior  in  warfare  to  weap¬ 
ons  and  technology.  Defensive  doctrine  assumes 
(unreauisttcaily)  that  the  United  States  will  follow  up  a 
nuclear  strike  with  an  invasion  of  mainland  China,  and 
the  Maoists  say  that  this  invasion  can  be  defeated  by  a 
people's  war  waged  in  depth  by  aroused  and  politically 
motivated  masses.  Offensive  doctrine  outlines  the  use 
of  closely  coordinated  political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary  means  to  promote  revolutionary  seizures  of  power 
in  underdeveloped  regions  in  order  to  surround  the 
capitalist  world  city  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
These  Maoist  theories  have  come  under  fire  from 
Chinese  military  professionals  who  resent  the  intrusion 
of  politics  into  the  armed  forces  and  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  supremacy  of  man  over  machine  on 
the  battlefield.  These  critics  would  like  to  see  China's 
Armed  Forces  equipped  with  the  new  sophisticated 
weaponry,  and,  for  military  reasons,  they  desire  a 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Mao's  military 
doctrines  are  rooted  in  the  past  and  stifle  progressive 
military  thought.  Nevertheless,  his  stress  on  the 
importance  of  men  in  warfare  and  his  constant  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Chinese  masses  have 
helped  sustain  the  morale  of  the  Chinese  people.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  China's  present  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  strategy  it  could  adopt.  The 
defensive  doctrine  is  obviously  inadequate  to  cope  with 


the  threat  posed  by  the  United  States,  but  the  offensive 
plan  for  revolutionary  warfare  could,  as  the  Vietnam 
r  ar  is  proving,  he  a  very  effective  Chinese  "weapons 
system." 
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REPORTS  FROM  THE  AIR  FORCE  COMMANDS  AND 
SEPARATE  OPERATING  AGENCIES.  Air  Force  and 
space  digest,  v.  51,  Sept.  1968:  83-92,  94*101,  103-104, 
109-114,  U7-121,  124-128,  130-137,  139-140,  145-149, 
151-156,  158-159,  162-172,  174-175,  177-179.  Ulus. 

UG633.A65,  v.  51 

Reports  the  activities  of  the  Air  Force's  commands, 
its  operating  agencies,  md  its  civilian  auxiliary,  the 
Civtl  Air  Patrol.  The  principal  mlseions,  major 
accomplishments,  and  organizational  structure  are 
presented  (or  each  unit. 
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ROLES  AND  MISSIONS  OF  U.  S.  AIR  FORCES  IN 

EUROPE.  NATOs  fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  Juae/July 
1968:  34-38,  41,  43.  lllus. 

UA646.  F5,  v.  13 

An  Interview  with  General  Maurice  A.  Preston, 
Commander  tn  Chief,  U.  9.  Air  Forces  In  Europe. 
Preston  answers  questions  on  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  command,  its  role  in  NATO  strategy,  and 
its  present  state  erf  readiness.  He  discusses  the  strat¬ 
egy  erf  flexible  response,  the  recent  withdrawal  erf  four 
U.  S.  Air  Force  squadrons  from  Europe,  and  some  erf 
the  problems  of  civil-military  relations  in  Europe. 
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ROYAL  NAVY:  WHAT  FOR?  Economist,  v.  227, 

June  15,  1968:  22,  23.  HG11.  £2,  v.  227 

Britain’s  Navy  will  soon  be  confined  to  an  almost 
exclusively  European  role.  By  the  early  1970's  the 
Navy  will  have  lost  6,  500  men  and  will  be  equipped 
with  four  Polaris  submarines,  four  assault  ships, 
three  cruisers,  eigt  missile-carrying  destroyers, 
four  nuclear- powered  hunter- killer  submarines,  about 
55  frigates,  40  minesweepers,  30  conventionally  pow¬ 
ered  patrol  submarined,  and  various  support  vessels. 
The  fleet’s  primary  mission  will  be  to  enforce  the 
doctrine  of  graduated,  flexible  response,  which  means 
it  must  be  prepared  to  react  to  threats  ranging  from 
local  harassment  of  merchant  shipping  to  the  blockading 
of  maritime  access  to  Western  Europe.  In  order  to 
realize  its  objectives  the  Navy  should  avoid  delays  in 
its  rebuilding  program,  maintain  an  effective  amphi¬ 
bious  element,  deploy  more  than  the  planned  number 
of  hunter-killer  submarines,  and  bolster  NATO  forces 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 
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Schmidt,  Helmut.  MAKING  BETTER  USE  OF  NATO. 
Central  Europe  Journal,  v.  16,  Oct.  1968:  309-310. 

DB200.7.S74,  v.  16 

In  a  televised  interview  Helmut  Schmidt,  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  and 
SPD  Faction  Chairman  In  the  Bundestag,  discusses  the 
changes  in  the  European  scene  and  the  question  of  the 
Federal  Republic’s  security.  Although  consciously 
guarded  in  his  remarks  in  order  not  to  give  the  Soviets 
occasion  or  pretext  to  misinterpret  the  West  German 
policy,  his  concern  with  regard  to  future  developments 
in  Europe  was  unmistakable.  Queried  as  to  the 
of  NATO,  Schmidt  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
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baCUr  uee  of  that  political  organization  than  ha*  been 
4dm  heretofore  and  to  keep  It  functionate.  He  feels 
•ore  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  indeed  if,  after 
the  lsaaona  of  this  summer,  the  Americans  were  to 
effect  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Europe.  (Supplied 

summary,  modified). 

m 

SENTINEL  AND  BEYQND.  Space/ aeronautics,  v.  50, 
Sapt.  IMS:  41-51.  Ulus. 

TL50L  A786,  v.  50 

Project*  possible  trend*  in  strategic  defense  emana¬ 
ting  'rom  the  deployment  of  the  thin  Sentinel  ABM  sys¬ 
tem.  With  the  establishment  of  near-nuclear  parity 
between  the  »iperpowers  and  the  approaching  unity  of 
the  coat- exchange  ratio  between  an  ICBM  and  an  ABM, 
a  strategy  based  solely  on  deterrence  may  prove  ob*o- 
l«t*.  H  the  Sentinel  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
America's  strategic  posture  there  will  probably  be 
efforts  to  integrate  it  more  closely  with  other  surveil¬ 
lance  systems  and  develop  closer  coordination  between 
offense  and  defense  through  the  establishment  of  a  force 
management  c  i  nmand  and  control  system.  Further¬ 
more,  other  defensive  systems  may  be  deployed  to 
supplement  the  Sentinel's  work.  Including  the  Navy's 
seaborne  antlballistic  missile  intercept  system,  the  Air 
Force's  airborne  antiballistic  missile  intercept  system, 
and  the  forward  area  ballistic  missile  intercept  system, 
among  others.  Improvements  in  surveillance,  warning, 
prediction,  and  display  capabilities  should  greatly  boost 
the  effectiveness  of  the  interceptors. 
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SOVIET  MARITIME  PWER.  NATOs  fifteen  nations, 

V.  13,  June/ July  1966:  12-16.  Ulus. 

UA646.  F5,  v.  13 

Describes  the  recent  growth  o#  Soviet  maritime 
power.  The  article  reviews  Soviet  progress  in  ship¬ 
building  and  repair,  overseas  base  acquisition,  mer¬ 
chant  shipping,  fishing,  and  oceanography,  ft  puts 
particular  stress  on  the  implications  ci  the  Soviet 
effort  to  develop  specialized  amphibious  forces.  The 
Soviet  Union  became  convinced  of  the  crucial  impor¬ 
tance  of  sea  power  through  direct  and  frequently  pain¬ 
ful  confrontations  with  Western  naval  mignt  during  and 
after  World  War  IL  t  has  come  to  recognize  though 
that,  while  the  sea  is  NATO  s  greatest  source  of 
strength,  it  is  also  the  point  at  which  the  alliance  is 
moat  vulnerable. 
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Sllkker.  Dirk  U.  NATIONALISM  THREATENS  ATLAN¬ 
TIC  COOPERATION.  Atlantic  community  quarterly, 
v.  6,  summer  1966:  229-230. 

D839.A85,  v.  6 

Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
estrangement  between  the  United  Slates  and  Europe, 
and  with  good  reason.  Some  discontent  is  normal  to 
any  alliance,  but  there  is  danger  that  transatlantic  dis¬ 
cord  within  NATO  will  get  out  of  hand.  The  major  dis¬ 
agreement  is  over  the  meaning  of  dMente.  Max  v  Euro¬ 
peans  argue  that  dttente  has  eliminated  the  danger  nf 
war  in  Europe  and  therefore  European  military  forces 
can  be  greatly  reduced.  The  United  States  disagrees 
but  finds  its  capacity  to  deal  with  European  problems 
restricted  by  its  commitments  in  Vietnam.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  European  states  are  showing  a  marked 
propensity  for  seeking  national  solutions  to  their  secu¬ 
rity  problems:  France  works  to  dismal* te  NATO, 


some  Germans- -fearing  a  Franco-Soviet  deal --explore 
the  possibility  of  a  united  but  neutralized  Germany,  and 
Britain  becomes  increasingly  bitter  against  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  Faced  with  this  rebirth  of  nationalism  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  is  seriously  considering 
bilateral  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  attacking 
the  world's  major  security  problems.  This  disintegra¬ 
tion  can  be  stopped  If  the  West  will  recognize  "that  a 
real  detente  does  not  exist. "  The  Communist  world 
and  its  relations  with  the  West  are  undergoing  profound 
changes,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  renounced  fts  glo¬ 
bal  alms,  and  the  public  should  be  made  aware  that 
European  integration  and  Atlantic  cooperation  are  as 
essential  a  a  before  to  Western  security  and  world 
p*ac*.  j 


aiUmwi,  Richard  J.  TRAINING  OF  DEFENSE  LEADERS. 
PT.  2.  THE  NATIONAL  WAR  COLLEGE.  NATO's 
ftflM.]  nations,  v.  13,  Apr.  ■'May  1968:  18-22,  24,  26-3L 
LA 646,  F5,  v.  13 

:  Pt.  I  was  annotated  as  Item  1567  In  v.  4,  no.  4,  of 

this  bibliography.  For  pt.  3.  see  next  item. 

I  |  A  comparative  study  of  the  NATO  Defense  College 
|  and  the  U.S.  Rational  War  College.  Part  2  relates  the 
history  of  the  National  War  College  and  evaluates  its 
student  body,  faculty,  and  curriculum.  Stillman  points 
out  that  the  growing  complexity  of  war  prompted  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  War  College  to  produce  officers  with 
interservice  training  and  familiarity  with  the  political 
and  economic  aspects  of  security  policy.  The  school  is 
a  center  for  "foar  le  fusionist  Ideals  of  the*  com  - 
bined  civil -military  •yproach,"  but  service  loyalties 
and  military  values  both  run  counter  to  this  concept 
and  have  restricted  the  school's  educational  effective¬ 
ness  and  generul  influence. 
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aill man,  Richard  J.  TRAINING  OF  DEFENSE  LEAD¬ 
ERS,  PT,  3.  THE  NATIONAL  WAR  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  NATO  DEFENSE  COLLEGE  (A  COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS'.  NATO’s  fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  June,- July 
S68:  66-73.  Ulus.  VA646.  F5,  v.  13 

For  pt.  1,  see  Item  no.  1567,  v.  4,  no.  4,  of  this 
bibliography;  for  pt.  2,  see  preceding  Hem 

A  comparative  study  of  the  NATO  Defense  College 
and  the  U.  S.  National  War  College.  Part  3  compares 
the  teaching  method,  student  body,  faculty,  and  orgu- 
I  nization  of  the  two  colleges.  The  NATO  Defense  Col- 
j  lege  has  the  one  great  advantage  of  b**ing  a  genuine 
experience  in  intemaiion  lism  for  its  students,  but 
otherwise  it  has  grave  institutional  and  political  weak¬ 
nesses  as  well  as  inadequate  standards  of  scholarship. 
The  U.S.  War  College  has  no  serious  institutional  or 
political  problems,  but  because  of  its  narrow  national 
and  military  focus  its  student  body  is  insufficiently 
exposed  to  cosmopolitan  experiences  and  the  hard 
academic  disciplines.  Stillman  recommends  curricu¬ 
lum  and  faculty  changes  at  the  War  College  to  bring 
about  a  b^ter  balance  of  instruction  between  broad 
international  Issues  and  technical  subjects  and  suggests 
structural  changes  at  the  NATO  college  to  g!ve  it  a 
more  independent  and  influential  role  in  alliance 
affairs. 
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gtockwin,  Harvey.  SUSPICIOUSLY  LIKE  NOTHING.  Far 
Eastern  economic  review,  v.  81,  July  11,  1968:  U«-119. 

HC411.  F18,  v.  61 

Reports  on  the  first  Five  Power  Commonwealth 
Defence  Conference,  In  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  conference 
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vu  more  concerned  with  examining  future  defensive 
capability  than  with  future  commitments  and  contingen¬ 
cies  in  the  face  of  British  withdrawal.  While  the  five 
naiionj--Brttain,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Singapore, 
and  Malaysia— noticeably  disagreed,  certain  accords 
were  reacned.  The  basis  was  laid  for  Joint  air  defense 
through,  and  possibly  after,  1971,  and  Britain  left  the 
other  four  powers  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  have  a 
"continuing  Interest"  even  after  "dthdrawai  was  com¬ 
plete. 
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Stradllng,  Alfred  H.  THE  ROYAL  AIR  FORCE,  1968- 
1978.  Royal  Air  Forces  quarterly,  v.  8.  summer 
1968:  103-106.  UG635.  G7A1252,  v.  8 

Reviews  the  challenges  to  be  met  by  the  Royal  Air 
Force  as  set  forth  in  'The  Defence  Estimates  1968." 
While  Air  Force  officials  regret  the  substantial  per¬ 
sonnel  and  aircraft  reductions  proposed  in  the  policy 
paper,  their  morale  remains  high,  and  they  are 
approaching  the  problem  of  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
tasks  with  a  relatively  small  force  level  in  the  same 
spirit  that  won  them  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The  air¬ 
craft  that  survived  the  Government's  economy  dr^ve 
are  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  those  that  were  cut, 
but  through  adequate  planning  they  can  be  utilized  to 
give  "‘he  fighting  power  and  deployment  capability 
required  for  foreseen  circumstances. " 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  COMBAT  READINESS  IS  OUR 
CHIEF  TASK.  Current  digest  of  the  Soviet  press, 
v.  20,  Sept.  4,  1968:  5. 

D839.C87,  v.  20 

Translated  excerpts  of  an  editorial  in  KrasnaU 
zvezda,  Aug.  13,  1968. 

Slav  Rm 

The  1968  command  staff  exercises  conducted  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries’  armed  forces  in  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Poland,  East  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
North  command  staff  exercises  in  which  the  staffs  and 
ships  of  Poland,  East  Germany,  and  Russia  participa¬ 
ted;  and  the  Sky  Shield  exercises  of  the  antiaircraft 
defense  troops  matked  a  new  stage  in  the  combat  read¬ 
iness  of  the  armies  and  a  high  level  of  development  of 
all  classes  of  troops,  types  of  weapons,  and  staffs. 

They  demonstrated  the  increased  skills  of  the  comman¬ 
ders  well  is  the  field  training  of  the  units  and  sub- 
units  and  the  firm  P'hting  morale  and  preparedness  to 
perform  the  most  complex  and  diverse  combat  tasks. 
The  political  consciousness  and  vigilance,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  fulfill  their  duty  ir.  'fending  the  great  cause  of 
sociai.sm,  and  the  high  level  of  theu  ideological  con¬ 
victions  are  the  most  important  components  of  the 
troops1  combat  readness.  The  present  situation 
requires  unrelenting  efforts  to  raise  the  defense  capa¬ 
bility  of  every  Socialist  state  and  »ne  whole  Socialist 
commonwealth  and  to  strengthen  the  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Organization,  who  are  fac’ng  the  aggressive  activities 
of  the  United  States  and  West  Germany.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  arnuer  must  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
any  aggression. 
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brahman  yam,  K.  DEFENSE  PREPARATIONS  IN  INDIA 
AND  CHINA.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  24, 
May  1968:  28-33.  TKJ45.A84.  v.  24 

For  every  level  of  indust rU1  development  there  is  a 
corresponding  level  of  sophistication  in  defence  technol¬ 


ogy.  A  nation  can  move  to  a  more  sophisticated  level 
of  weaponry  before  it  has  the  appropriate  industrial 
base  only  if  It  Is  willing  to  make  enormous  economic 
sacrifices.  China,  committed  to  world  revolution  and 
fearing  the  United  States,  nas  tried  with  Soviet  aid  to 
make  a  great  leap  forward  into  advanced  military  tech¬ 
nology.  India,  which  is  plagued  with  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  but  faces  no  major  threat  to  its  security,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  slowly  and  economically.  The  Indians 
have  developed  a  conventional  arms  production  capabil¬ 
ity  and  for  economic,  not  military,  reasons  have  made 
considerable  progress  In  electronics  and  nuclear 
energy.  But  the  growing  threat  from  China  is  forcing  a 
reevaluation  of  Indian  security  policy.  What  course 
India  will  take  depends  on  whether  the  Chinese  can 
make  (heir  nuclear  threat  credible,  and  this  in  turn 
depends  in  part  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy  effective  ABM  sys¬ 
tems.  Difficult  decisions  will  have  to  be  made,  should 
India  be  forced  to  procure  a  high-cost  defense  technol¬ 
ogy  of  Us  own.  It  might  seek  outside  assistance,  bit 
the  only  states  capable  of  giving  it  are  the  promoters  of 
the  nonproliferation  treaty,  and  they  are  unlikely  to 
honor  any  such  request.  On  the  other  liand.  it  would  be 
prohibitive./  cost’y  for  India  to  develop  advanced  weap¬ 
ons  systems  with  Us  own  resources.  Thi.*--the 
dilemma  raised  by  India's  confrontation  with  China- -is 
the  most  debated  issue  in  India  today. 
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Swenson,  Mark  E.  THE  VIETNAM  MANIPULATORS. 

Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  51,  Oct.  1968:  12,  14-15. 

UG633.A65,  v.  SI 

T*\e  middle-of-the-roaders.  not  the  hawks  or  the 
doves,  are  responsible  for  the  failure  of  U.  S.  policies 
in  Vietnam.  The  adm  rust  rat  ion's  strategy  of  gradual¬ 
ism  has  led  to  heavy  losses  of  American  soldiers  and 
materiel  without  weakening  the  political  Influent e  of  the 
enemy  in  the  south.  By  deciding  to  step  down  from  top 
policymaking  positions.  President  Johnson  and  Robert 
McNama.a  have  shown  that  some  key  officials  already 
recognize  and  admit  their  mistakes  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Whether  or  not  another  strategy  would  have  succeeded 
is  now  irrelevant;  what  is  import**.'  i  that  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam  be  heeded  in  the  future.  Henceforth  wars 
involving  U.  3.  :orces  should  be  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  American  people  and  should  be  rough*  in 
support  of  a  representative  government.  Strategy  and 
tactics  should  be  in  line  with  an  overall  policy  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  President  and  his  advisers,  but  field  com¬ 
manders  should  be  given  more  flexibility  than  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 
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[USSR:  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  PROBLEMS! 

U.R.  .*.3.  :  problfcmes  politique  et  militaire  >by|  J.  G. 
Perspectives,  v.  24,  July  27.  1968'  (item  l!  1-3. 

HC10.  P4,  v.  24 

Reviews  Russo-Czec  ho  Slovak  relations  ?nd  effect 
the  democratization  in  Plague  will  have  on  East-West 
relations  and  the  world  balance  of  power.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  believe  that  Czechoslovakia  is.  geopoiiticaiiy, 
the  key  to  the  East -West  military  balance  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  An  independent  Czechoslovakia  would  leave  the 
Russian  frontier  open  to  l  evasion  and.  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Soviets,  wou’l  >  rea"  the  "contagious  d.sease"  of 
liberalization  and  freedom  throughout  t^e  East  Euro¬ 
pean  bloc.  If  the  liberal  Czechoslovak  Government 
wishea  to  remain  in  power,  it  wiil  have  to  agree  to 
toucher  censorship,  absolute  fidelity  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  and  the  establishment  if  a  cordon  sr nitalr, 
between  West  Germany  and  Russia. 
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USSR  WARNS  ON  BONN  LAWS.  Democratic  German 
report,  v.  17.  June  12.  1S68:  89-DO. 

DD261.D3.  v.  17 

Excerpts  from  the  May  28.  1968,  ''warning"  by  the 
Sov)-'t  Union  "that  the  West  German  Emergency  Laws 
could  have  a  serious  effect  cn  European  security.  '  The 
new  laws,  if  adopted,  would  enaole  the  West  Germar 
Government  to  raise  at  almost  any  time  a  paramilitary 
fcce  of  several  hundred  thousand  to  transform  the 
peacetime  economy  into  a  wartime  one  and  to  militarize 
the  entire  country.  "The  Soviet  Union  is  ready, 
together  with  the  other  peace-loving  stales,  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  these  forces  shall 
never  again  dtstu:  b  tne  peace  oi  the  peoples  nf 
Europe. " 
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U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations,  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Operations.  THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE.  JACK- 
SON  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AND  FINDINGS. 
Edited  by  Henrv  M.  Jackson.  New  York,  Praeger 
(1967]  309  ).  ’  UAG46.  3.  U445 

portion  ■,  of  the  hearings  were  noted  in  v.  3,  no.  1, 
'.lem  235,  and  the  chapter  entitled  'Basic  Issues"  was 
noted  in  v.  2,  no.  4,  item  1746,  of  this  bibliography. 

Partial  contents. --pt.  1,  Findings:  Initi:  merit. 

Basic  issues.  The  Atlantic  alliance:  unfinisi..  busi¬ 
ness. --pt.  2.  Hearings:  The  practice  of  alliance  poli¬ 
tics,  by  Richard  E.  Neustad*.  The  past,  and  the  future, 
by  Dean  Acheron.  Toward  Atlantic  unity?  by  Christian 
A.  Herter.  Collective  defense  in  NATO,  by  Lauris 
Norstad.  Central  Europe- -the  challenge,  by  Thomas  C. 
Schelhng,  with  a  comment  by  Malcolm  W.  Hoag.  Expe¬ 
rience  as  a  teacher.  by  John  J.  McCloy.  A  critical 
test,  by  Dear.  Rusk,  "he  alliance  agenda,  by  Robert  S. 
McNamara. --pt.  3.  Documents:  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  April  4.  1949.  Text  of  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  General  de  Gaulle,  October  20,  1958. 
Exchange  of  letters  between  President  de  Gaulle  and 
President  Johnson.  March.  1966.  Joint  declaration 
agreed  upon  by  the  fourteen  member  nations,  March  18, 
1966.  Communiquf  issued  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  Norm  Atlantic  Council.  Brussels.  June  7-8,  1966. 
Communique  issued  at  tht  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  Pams,  December  15  16.  1966. 

Staff  reports  and  testimony  presented  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  during  its  general  review  of  the  Atlantic  alli¬ 
ance.  Troubled  by  recent  signs  of  lessening  solidarity 
among  NATO  members,  the  subcommittee  examined  the 
key  problems  confronting  the  alliance.  The  papers 
emphasize  NATO's  importance  to  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  recommend  measures  for 
strengthening  the  alliance. 
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U.S.  EYES  ITS  OUTPOSTS  ABROAD.  Businessweek, 
no,  2036,  Sept.  7,  1968:  134-136.  map , 

HC43I.H87,  1968 

In  i  espouse  to  political  ,ue  economic  pressure  to 
reduce  U.S.  foreign  military  Rases,  the  administration 
lias  established  a  study  group  headed  by  Robert 
McCtm'uck.  a  senior  career  ambassador,  and  retirod 
General  Robert  Wixid  to  evaluate  America's  overseas 
bases  network,  .Although  the  study  group  may  indicate 
a  need  (or  additional  bases  to  fill  the  voids  caused  by 
Britain's  withdrawal  'rum  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Fa- 


Last,  it  is  expected  to  recommend  an  overall  reduction 
in  Amer’ca' s  overseas  bases,  including  U.  S.  NATO 
forces,  if  the  detente  w  ith  Russia  can  be  reestablished 
in  the  wake  of  the  Czech  occupation.  Improvements  in 
weaponry,  equipment,  and  mobility;  increasing  resent¬ 
ment.  by  foreign  nations  over  the  presence  of  American 
troops,  the  outflow  of  some  $2.  3  billion  annually, 
demands  lor  the  closure  of  U.  S.  bases  by  countries 
that  have  shifted  toward  the  Communist  camp,  and 
military  developments  in  hostile  countries  adjacent  to 
U.S.  bases  are  amor^  the  many  considerations  that 
will  influence  the  study  group's  conclusions. 
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USAREUR'3  VAST  VISTAS,  OR  FROM  KANSAS  TO  GER¬ 
MANY.  Army,  v.  i8.  Sept.  1968:  22-25.  illus. 

UI.A893,  v.  13 

Reports  on  the  U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAP.EUR)  and 
examLnes  the  reorganization  and  relocation  ol  U.  S. 
troops  that  resulted  lx*h  from  DeGaulle’3  utt‘  .latum  for 
allied  withdrawal  from  French  territory  and  Irom 
efforts  to  trctlfy  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay  mi. -its. 
Except  for  occasional  anti-Vietnam  demonstration 
relations  between  USAREUR  and  the  native  pcpuLac 
remain  excellent;  programs  to  increase  understanding, 
both  between  USAEUR  and  the  allied  troop:  and  between 
USAEUR  arid  the  civilian  community,  are  underway 
constantly.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  significant 
resentment  against  American  troops. 
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Vukadmov id,  Radovan.  NORDIC  ATTITUDES  ON  FUP. - 
TPER  COOPERATION  IN  NATO.  Review  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  v,  19,  Aug  5,  '968:  8-10. 

D839.R4,  v.  19 

The  three  Nordic  c;  untries,  Nor  vav,  Denmark  and 
Iceland,  have  often  be  m  described  a  >d  recent, y 
appraised  in  all  forec;sts  o:  NATO's  further  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  weakest  points  of  the  Atlantic  organization. 
However,  as  the  time  for  NATO’s  renewal  approaches 
their  attitudes  have  crystallized,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  will  remain  in  NATu  Traditionally 
oriented  toward  Western  Europe  and  „  •  ible  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  Nordic  dpfense  alliance,  they  fei  that  NATO 
still  offers  military,  political,  and  economic  advan¬ 
tages.  Besides,  they  want  to  preserve  the  so-called 
Nordic  balance  of  power.  As  Finland  is  bound  by  a 
treatv  with  the  Soviet  Un,„n  and  Sweden  is  neutral, 
Norway  and  Denmark  must  re  main  in  NATO  to  provide 
equilibrium.  In  the  present  situation  they  doubt  that 
NA  TO  can  be  disbanded,  but  they  want  it  to  become  a 
mechanism  for  bilateral  negotiations  to  ease  the  inter¬ 
national  tension.  Today  the  extrald  x  countries  are 
more  important  and  have  a  larger  scope  of  action  than 
the  bloc  countries.  A  neutral  Nordic  area  could  be 
instrumental  in  intensifying  international  cooperation 
and  promoting  intra -European  ties. 
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Walsh,  J.  NATIONAL  SECURITY.  In  Royal  United  Ser¬ 
vice  Institution.  London.  Journal,  v.  113,  Aug.  1968: 
251-253.  Ui.  R8,  v.  113 

Whal  role  should  military  power  play  In  national 
security?  Traditionally,  slates  have  Increased  their 
military  power  to  guarantee  their  security,  but  today 
this  policy  produces  a  "security  dilemma":  military 
power  may  bo  increased  with  no  increase  m  relative 
security.  In  fact,  'lulls  in  military  strength  may 
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engender  an  arms  race  that  may  "be  broker,  only  by  the 
war  .gainst  whlcn  the  increases  in  strength  were 
intended  to  Insure.  "  National  security  in  the  nuclear 
age  depends  on  not  only  a  nation's  defense  posture  bu' 
whether  it  is  psychologically  secure  and  acts  it. 

Despite  the  introdu.'ion  of  quantitative  analysis  into 
strategic  decisionmaking,  security  policy  continues  to 
be  influenced  by  human  judgment;  this  is  good  because 
broad  issues  rannol  be  decided  upon  an  objective  basis 
alone  Security  is  a  iong-term  objective  as  are  peace, 
freed,. m.  power,  and  survival.  Altliough  the  order  of 
priority  of  'hese  goals  is  difficult  to  determine  because 
of  their  interdependency,  security  c  on  be  classified  as 
an  end  in  itself  "owing  to  the  way  in  which  [it  j  has 
always  been  sough!  hy  states." 

2  OS 

Wetiern.  Dos-  ond.  THE  FADING  NAVY.  Spectator, 
v.  221,  Sept.  13,  1963  :  352-353. 

AP4.  S7,  v.  221 

Against  the  background  of  Russia's  naval  expansion 
to  support  its  overseas  interests,  the  British  Navy  is 
being  reduced.  Specific  causes  for  alarm  are  ship 
shortages  in  Britain's  Western  and  Far  East  Fleets, 
a  slump  In  naval  recruiting,  a  slack  ;n  the  warship 
building  program,  and  a  shortage  of  weapons.  In  the 
context  of  touay's  world  power  politics,  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways:  either  the  British 
Armed  Forces  as  a  whole  are  no  longer  significant  and 
should  be  dismantled,  or  the  Navy  is  v  al  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  should  be  strengthened.  Great 
Britim's  defense  policy  should  reflect  the  realization 
that  tne  nation  is  completely  dependent  upon  shippinr 
and  upon  raw  materials  from  foreign  markets,  and  ti.at 
H-bombs  or  Pc’ai'is  missiles  are  not  substitutes  for 
the  forces  formerly  deployed.  In  sea  operations,  air 
control  over  a  fleet  is  vital,  but  Britain  plans  to  uphold 
its  global  responsibilities  without  aircraft  outside  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
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Wettern,  Desn.ond.  ROYAL  NAVY  AVIATORS  MAINTAIN 
STIFF  UPPER  LfF.  Navy,  v.  11,  June  1968:  15-19. 

VA49.N28,  v.  11 

Forecasts  British  naval  policy.  Wettern  notes 
British  p'ans  to  strengthen  amphibious  and  antisubma¬ 
rine  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  cites  evidence  to 
.jggest  that  the  withdrawal  from  East  of  Suez  may  not 
be  total.  He  argues  that  if  Britain  decides  to  maintain 
a  military  presence  m  the  Far  Ease  or  th.  Indian  Ocean 
its  naval  forces  will  have  to  be  confq  ,ired  much  like 
the  U.  S.  6th  Fleet,  which  is  built  arcc  nd  a  nucleus  of 
attack  carriers  and  missile  cruisers  with  their  own 
seaborne  lr<’istic  support. 
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Wiener,  Friedrich.  [ARMIES  OF  THE  EASTERN -BLOC 
NATIONS,  ORGANIZATION,  TACTICS,  WEAPONS 
AND  EQUIPMENT]  Die  Armcen  der  Ostblockstaaten. 
Organisation,  Taktik,  Waffen  und  Gerdt.  [MUnchen] 

J.  F.  Lehmanns  Verlag  [1967]  224  p.  illus.,  maps, 
[Truppendienst-TasehenbUcher,  Bd.  2] 

UA646.  W47  1967 

Partial  contents,  --The  Warsaw  Pact.  --Organization 
of  armed  forces.  --Concept  of  war;  command  and  com¬ 
bat  principles.  --Weapons  and  equipment. 

Second  edition  of  the  West  German  military  manual 
(first  edition,  1965,  entitled  Die  Armeen  der 
Warschauer-Pakt-Staalon)  shows  changes  m..de  in 


organization,  weaponry,  and  military  tactics  of  ,.e 
Warsaw  ^ct  armed  forces.  The  book  contain'  over 
200  illustrations  of  weapons. 

D.  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFEN'  l  POLICIES  AND  WAR 


i  BicJngica! 
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All  and,  Aiexa  der.  WAR  AND  DISEASE.  AN  ANTHRO¬ 
POLOGICAL  PERS  ECTIYE.  B_ietin  of  the  atomic 
scientists,  v.  24,  June  196?'  28-31. 

TK9i4b.  A84,  v.  24 

oilers  an  ecological  model  of  the  highly  complex 
behavioral  and  biological  links  between  warfare  and 
disease.  Alland  suggests  that  the  health  patterns  of  a 
given  society  depend  on  an  ecoiogic  .  relationship 
between  its  members,  disease  organisms,  vectors,  and 
reservoir  populations.  '  en  are  a-".-'  to  reduce  the 
L-.cidence  of  disease  by  p. siting  geneiic  and  behavioral 
adjustments  appropriate  to  the  giver,  ecology,  but  if  the 
latter  is  disturbed  an  increased  disease  rate  ar.d  low¬ 
ered  viability  may  result.  He  cites  the  plague  epide¬ 
mics  of  European  history  to  illustrate  the  theory  and 
then  applies  it  to  present-day  events  ir.  Vietnam.  In 
that  country,  defoliation,  the  interruption  of  public 
health  services,  population  movement,  overcrowding, 
physical  and  psychological  stress,  and  other  distur¬ 
bances  have  greatly  increased  the  possibility  of  serious 
.pidemics  and  of  long-term  damage  to  the  population. 
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Amir,  S.  M.  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE:  ANEW 
THREAT  TO  LIFE  ON  EARTH.  Science  chronicle, 
v.  6,  Apr. /June  1968:  507. 

Q1.S368.  V.  6 

Biological  weapons  could  potentially  pose  a  greater 
ihreat  to  mankind  than  thermonuclear  or  chemical 
weapons.  As  little  an  one  milligram  of  a  deadly  virus 
would  have  the  destructive  equivalent  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb  or  100,  000  kilograms  of  nerve  gas.  Since  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  are  designed  to  resist  immunization 
and  treatment  and  to  break  down  the  body's  natural 
defenses,  their  mortality  and  crig,.L..g  rate  is 
extremely  high.  In  addition  to  ci eating  disease  and 
suffering,  the  use  of  microbes  in  war  could  have  very 
serious  ecological  effects- -possibly  the  end  of  the 
human  race.  Despite  their  destructive  potential,  how¬ 
ever.  biological  weapons  will  not  become  viable  until 
researchers  have  devised  adequate  means  for  their 
delivery  and  control.  A  group  of  scientists  from  i3 
countries,  known  as  the  Pugwash  study  group,  is  cur¬ 
rently  endeavoring  to  create  public  awareness  of  the 
grave  consequences  of  the  continued  development  of 
bacteriological  weapons  and  hopes  to  marr.hal  public 
opinion  into  demanding  a  ban  on  further  research. 
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Davis,  George  E.  RADIATION  AND  LIFE.  Ames,  Iowa, 
Iowa  State  University  Press  [’,967  ]  344  p.  illus. 

QC'778.  D3 

Partial  contents. --Radioactivity:  death  of  an  atom. 

—  Nuclear  radiations. — Atomic  fission:  an  atom  splits 
m  two.  —  Power  from  the  atom. --The  atomic  fission 
bomb.  Energy  from  atomic  fusion. --Biological  effects 
of  nuclear  radiations. 
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Describes  important  physical  and  biological  struc¬ 
tures,  activities,  relationships,  principles,  and  appli¬ 
cations  that  form  the  basis  of  the  scientific  age, 
attempting  "to  interpret  recent  advancements  in  terms 
of  human  values."  Included  are  brief  descriptions  of 
atomic  reactors  and  bombs  and  a  consideration  of  vital 
atomic  age  problems-  the  reaction  of  living  things  to 
radiation  injury,  the  genetic  effects  of  atomic- bomb 
radiation  on  present  and  future  generations,  and  recent 
discoveries  concerning  DNA. 
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Denbsky,  G.  [THE  TEOTING  OF  FOOD-SUPPLIES  AND 
POTABLE  WATER  FOR  RADIOACTIVE  SUBSTANCES 
FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  MILITARY  MEDICINE  i 
Die  Untersuchung  von  Lebensmittein  ur.d  Trinkwasser 
auf  radioakttve  Stoffe  enter  sanitatsdienstUehen  Aspek- 
ter..  Wehrmeclizinischc  Monatsschrlft,  v.  12,  no.  8, 
1968:  352-355.  PiGP  RR 

The  methods  which  are  commonly  used  during  peace¬ 
time  for  the  determination  of  radioactive  substances  in 
food  supplies  and  in  potable  water  can  largely  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  chemical  field  laboratory 
However,  they  are  frequently  too  tedious  for  ust  .airing 
crises.  This  is  particularly  valid  for  the  determination 
of  such  radioactive  substance s  which  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  r-spectrometry.  This  includes  o-rays  without 
y-components  or  without  y-emitting  daughter-radioactive 
substances.  Their  number  is  small,  if  one  only  takes 
into  consideration  the  radioactive  substances  released 
by  the  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons:  however,  this 
group  includes  radioactive  strontium  whim  >s  known  to 
be  particularly  dangerous  and,  on  account  of  this,  the 
chemical  separation  pruces-  cannot  be  foregone.  The 
radioactive-chemical  separation  process  may,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  be  accelerated  by  knowingly  accepting  the 
iosses  of  the  sought  radioactive  substances,  after  the 
addition  of  a  koowr  amount  of  inactive  carrier- 
substance,  and  by  de’.rrmining  the  percentage  oi  the 
carrier  value  at  tne  end  of  the  analysis.  The 
radioactive- chemical  result  is  identical  to  the  chemical 
result.  If,  ir.  urgent  ca^es  involving  fond  supplies,  the 
determination  in  the  pic  ocuric  range  is  foregone,  then 
considerably  smaller  samples  will  be  adequate  and  the 
time  required  for  drying  and  incineration,  as  well  as 
the  measurement  times,  will  be  correspondingly 
shorter  than  is  the  case  if  one  is  working  at  the  low 
present  activity  range.  The  distribution  of  the  test 
material  in  a  thin  layer  on  V2A-sheet  metal  permits 
shovelling  the  time  to  the  availability  ol  the  raw  ash  to 
60  minutes  with  a  few  food  materials.  For  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  this  method,  the  tracer-technique  observation  of 
every  analytical  step  by  direct  v  determination  is  of 
considerable  value.  For  radioactive  strontium,  the 
y-ray -emitter  85sr  was  found  useful  as  a  radioactiv'ity 
indicator.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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Galston,  Arthur  W.  CHANGING  THE  ENVIRONMENT: 
HERBICIDES  IN  VIETNAM.  Yale  srlentifi,  magazine  , 
v.  42,  Apr.  1968:  4-7,  29. 

Qi.Ylfi.  v.  42 

Criticizes  the  use  of  herblrides  ior  defoliation  and 
crop  destruction  in  Vietnam.  Galston  describes  the 
various  types  of  chemical  compounds  used,  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  extent  of 
application.  He  discusses  the  chemical  and  biological 
mechanisms  involved  in  defoliation  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  known  but  stresses  that  this  knowledge  Is 
based  almost  exclusively  on  laboratory  experiments  or 


Held  applications  in  areas  with  plant  and  animal  ecolo¬ 
gies  very  different  from  Southeast  Asia.  Sc  ientific- 
ignorance  of  the  biological  environment  in  Vietnam 
means  that  the  United  States  cannot  foresee  the  overall 
arid  long-term  effects  of  the  large-scale  application  of 
herbicides.  Possibly  direct  harm  to  the  human  popu¬ 
lation  will  result,  as  well  as  serious  and  Lasting 
damage  to  the-  soil  and  agriculture  of  the  country. 


Johnson,  Kenneth  G. ,  Katsuhiko  Yano,  and  Hiroo  Kato.  < 

CORONARY  HEART  DISEASE  IN  HIROSHIMA.  JAPAN:  : 

A  REPORT  OF  A  SD(  -YEAR  PERIOD  OF  SURVEIL¬ 
LANCE,  1958-1964.  American  journal  of  public  health 
and  the  Nation’s  health,  v,  58,  Aug.  1968:  1355-1367. 

RA421.A41,  v.  58 

Updates  the  results  of  a  continuing  epidemiologic 
study  of  coronary  heart  disease  (CHD)  in  Hiroshima. 

Since  1958  a  sample  of  20,  000  A -bomb  eurvivors  and 
others  has  been  subjected  to  intensive  clinical  and 
mortality  study  at  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  C.,n. mis¬ 
sion  m  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  providing  oppor  ¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  natural  history  U  disease  in  the 
Japanese  and  its  modification  by  mn.-zuig  radiation 
No  relationship  was  fount1,  utuecn  radiation  exposure 
and  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of  CHD. 
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Lmnemann,  Roger  E.  COMMAND  RADIATION  GUID¬ 
ANCE..  Military  medicine,  v,  133,  Sept.  1968:  711-716. 

RD1.A7,  v.  133 

Discusses  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  pre- 
dictLng  the  impact  of  radiation  exposure  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  military  units  in  combat.  The  nonavail¬ 
ability  oi  data  from  real  combat  experiences  in  nuclear 
war  makes  predictions  of  this  kind  very  uncertain  both 
ior  units  as  a  whole  and  for  the  individual  soldier. 
Furthermore,  what  consitutes  "com hat  effectiveness" 
13  largely  a  matter  for  command  decision  and  thus  ;s 
contingent  on  the  exigencies  of  battle. 

2ly 

Messer  schmidt,  Xfried.  [RADIATION  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  POPULATION  DUE  ING  A  NUCLEAR  DUS  ASTER] 
Strahlenschutr,  der  Bevdlkerung  bei  oilier  Nttkloarka- 
taslrophe.  Wohrmediziniscue  Monatsschrtft,  v.  12, 
Sept.  1968:  395-396,  P&GP  RR 

Reports  on  the  symposium  of  Eachverband  filr  Strah- 
lenschutz,  the  Swiss  branch  of  the  International  Radia¬ 
tion  Association,  held  May  27  through  June  1,  1968,  at 
Interlaken,  Switzerland.  Messerschmiat  outlines  the 
papers  on  radiation  effects  delivered  by  American  and 
British  experts,  among  others,  Despite  some  protes¬ 
tations  th.it  discussion  of  defense  against  nuclear  attack 
would  be  inopportune,  the  meeting  dealt  with  such 
matters  .it  the  urging  ol  Swiss  participants  and  the 
Swiss  Government  in  particular,  which  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  nuclear  war  danger  and  adequate 
defense  measures  to  preserve  the  Swiss  national  heri¬ 
tage.  Among  the  participants  were  experts  from  E  ast 
Eurojiean  country's 


2  Economic 
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Adams,  Walter.  THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM¬ 
PLEX  AND  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE.  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  review,  v.  58,  Mav  1968  :  652-665. 

HB1.  E26,  v.  58 
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II  THE  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT 


Industrial  concentration  is  not.  as  Professor  Gal¬ 
braith  believes,  an  unavoidable  consequence  °t  unman¬ 
ageable  economic  and  technological  forces.  Rather  it 
is  the  outgrowth  ol  discriminatory  and  pr iv liege -ereat  - 
ing  economic  policies.  American  firms  have  invoked 
Government  protection  to  avoid  the  danger  of  what 
Schumpeter  has  described  as  the  '  perennial  gale  of 
creative  destruction.'1  The  petroleum  industry  is  a 
good  case  in  point,  but  the  military-industrial  complex 
is  a  better  example.  The  complex  is  not  a  conspiracy 
but  n  natural  coalition  of  interest  groups,  it  was 
brought  into  being,  and  is  no1*  sustained,  by  di  ‘ense 
and  space  contracting,  research  and  development 
funding,  patent  grants,  stockpiling,  alienation  of  the 
public  domain,  and  international  trade  restrictions. 
Recently  the  complex  has  grown  so  powerful  that  the 
Government,  its  creator,  has  ceased  to  be  its  master 
and  become  instead  its  instrument.  But  precisely 
because  it  is  a  creature  of  policy  and  not  of  economic 
necessity  the  complex  can  be  controlled  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  reduced.  The  Government  should  cease  inter¬ 
fering  in  competitive  markets  and  renounce  its  role  as 
a  mercantilist  elate  that  enforces  private  privilege. 
Wner.  intervention  if,  unavoidable,  the  Government 
should  adopt  policies  that  encourage  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  ol  power;  where  monopoly  is  inevitable,  it  should 
appiy  management  techniques  that  will  ensure  its 
control  over  contractor  performance. 
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Eisner,  Robert.  WAR  AND  TAXES:  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
ECONOMIST  IN  POLITICS.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic 
scientists,  v.  24,  June  1968;  13-18. 

TK9145.A84,  v.  24 

Attacks  the  Johnson  administration's  10  percent  tax 
surcharge  decision.  Eisner  argues  that  President 
Johnson's  only  real  motive  for  the  tax  surcharge  was 
"his  needs  tor  manipulating  American  public  opinion  ir. 
favor  of  himself,  his  party,  and  his  policies."  This 
kind  ol  self-serving  is  characteristic  ot  American 
leadership  as  a  whole.  II.  S.  ioreign  policy,  for 
example,  is  not  directed  at  external  targets  but  at  the 
American  people  themselves  in  order  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  can  keep  itself  in  power.  Social  scientists  must 
cease  answering  technical  questions  from  the  political 
leaders  of  the  moment  and  instead  begin  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  ends  of  policy.  Otherwise,  they 
will  become  involved  in  a  game  being  played  with  the 
American  people  that  serves  the  interests  of  the 
leadership  alone. 
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Harlow.  Christopher  J.  E.  THE  EUROPEAN  ARMA¬ 
MENTS  BASE;  A  SURVEY.  London,  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  1967.  2  v.  ([London.  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies]  Defence,  technology  and  the 
Western  Alii  nice.  no.  2) 

UA64U.  H3 

Bibliographical  loutnotes. 

Surveys  the  economic  aspects  of  defense  procurement 
in  Europe  and  attempts  to  demonstrate  its  place  in  the 
wider  context  of  general  economic  activity.  The  coun¬ 
tries  examined--Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Belgium--were  chosen  because  ol 
their  proportionately  large  sh;.  c  of  the  total  West 
European  defense  procurement  expenditure  and  because 
most  of  Europe's  defense-related  Industrial  activity 
lakes  place  within  their  boundaries.  The  main  ques¬ 
tions  considered  are:  What  have  these  countries  bought 
In  the  years  1955-64?  How  much  have  they  spent  on  dif¬ 
ferent  categories  of  equipment  ?  Did  they  buy  this 


equipment  at  home  or  abroad?  What  resources  for  the 
design,  development,  and  pro&icttun  of  defense  equip¬ 
ment  do  they  possess,  and  how  are  they  organized 
The  survey  reveals  an  Increase  In  European  defense - 
procurement  expenditures  and  an  expansion  of  defense- 
production  resources  during  the  10-year  period.  Vol¬ 
ume  2  reviews  the  defense  procurement  procedures  of 
the  seven  countries.  The  general  defense  policy  for 
each  is  mimmarized  briefly,  followed  by  an  explanation 
of  its  military  procurement  policies  and  a  description 
ol  its  defense  Industry. 
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Heimig,  F.ike.  [ARMAMENT  SOCIETY  AND  rTS  COSTS. 
PT.  2]  Die  Riistungsgesellschaft  und  ihre  Kosten  (HI). 
Atomzeitalter,  June/July  1968:  374-380. 

PiGP  RR 

Pt.  2  appeared  as  item  no.  722  in  v.  4,  no.  2,  of 
this  bibliography. 

Compilation  of  statistics  that  support  Hennig's 
theses  expressed  in  his  earlier  articles  that  "war  is 
an  essential  structural  characteristic  ol  world  policy" 
and  that  American  bourgeois -capitalistic  society 
increasingly  depends  on  *he  military  establishment. 

The  world's  military  expenditures  are  so  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  arms  race  is  almost  completely  bipolar.  China 
would  need  an  ightfold,  and  France  a  sevenfold, 
increase  of  its  military  expenditures  to  achieve, 
respectively,  the  Soviet  and  the  American  armament 
levei, 
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Lapp,  Ralph  E.  CUTTING  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET: 

CAN  THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  DO  IT?  New  republic, 
v.  159.  Sept.  28,  1968;  26-28. 

AP2.N624,  v.  159 

Congress  ar.d  the  President  will  encounter  many 
difficulties  if  and  when  they  attempt  to  reduce  defense 
spending  in  the  post-Vietnam  period.  The  Federal 
Government  currently  accounts  lor  three-lourths  of 
the  nearly  $30  pillion  earned  annually  by  the  aei  j- 
space  companies,  and  company  workers  and  officials 
will  make  every  effort  to  maintain  and  even  increase 
this  spending  level.  Aerospace  industry  representa¬ 
tives  are  alread  -ampaigning  for  new  strategic 
delivery  systems  even  though  the  development  of  mul¬ 
tiple  mdependently-guided  reentry  vehicles  should 
adequately  maintain  America' a  assured  destruction 
capability  without  the  addition  of  costly  new  aircraft 
and  missiles.  Congress  appears  to  be  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  aerospace  demands  than  to  the  repeated 
assurances  of  Defense  Department  officials  that  the 
U  S.  deterrent  is  not  endangered  now  or  in  the  fore- 
seeabie  future.  Oily  two  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  against  deployment  of  a 
light  ABM  system  after  listening  to  Pentagon  testi¬ 
mony  about  the  present  soundness  of  the  U.  S.  deter¬ 
rent.  Continued  pressure  by  industrv  and  union  offi¬ 
cials  after  the  Vietnam  War  wtl!  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  President  to  slice  from  the  budget 
funds  formerly  expended  on  the  Southeast  Asian  con¬ 
flict.  It  appears  that  Eisenhower's  warning  about  tin 
military-industrial  complex  was  prophetic:  "it  m»v 
have  become  a  machine  like  a  nuclear  chain  reactor 
with  jammed  controls,  so  that  it  defies  a  power 
reduction. " 
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MareUki,  Hans.  VIETNAM  AND  THE  CRISIS  OF  US- 
MILITARIZED  ECONOMIC  POLICY.  German  foreign 
policy,  v.  7,  no.  4,  1968:  291-301. 

DD261. 4.  D35C,  v.  7 
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Details  the  adverse  effects  on  the  American  rational 
economy  of  U.S  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Maretzki 
considers  the  escalation  of  the  war  by  the  United  States 
responsible  for  the  "rapid  acceleration  at  the  crisis 
tendencies"  in  the  U.  S.  economy.  The  main  cause  at 
these  tendencies  is  the  high  degree  of  militarization  of 
the  U.S.  monopoly  capital.  The  Vietnamese  movement 
at  national  liberation  has  brought  U.  S.  global  strategy 
into  this  critical  situation,  and  only  through  that  move  - 
roe ni  can  peace  be  reached. 

22S 

Richards,  J.  T.  Ct.  ECONOMICS  AND  DEFENCE  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  Royal  Air  Forces  quarterly,  v.  8, 
summer  1988:  L15-U8. 

UG835.  G7A1252,  v.  8 

Great  Britain  would  be  wise  to  draw  on  U.  S.  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  economic  analysis  for  improving  the 
efficiency  rf  its  armed  forces.  Operating  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  not  nighly  motivated  toward  efficiency, 
military  managers  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  cost  -effectiveness  tech  ,ues;  L  e. ,  methods 
for  seeking  either  the  cheapest  way  to  attain  a  desired 
objective  or  to  achieve  the  maximum  -ffectiveness 
from  an  es'ablished  budget.  In  addition,  economists 
could  work  •  i  >sely  with  military  experts  in  improving 
budgeting  and  accounting  techniques,  solving  problems 
of  procurement  and  logistics,  and  formulating  equit¬ 
able  contracting  procedures  for  the  acquisition 
advanced  weapon  systems. 
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Weidenbaum,  Murray  L.  ARMS  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY:  A  DOMESTIC  CONVERGENCE  HYPO¬ 
THESIS.  American  economic  review,  v.  58,  May 
1968:  428-437.  HB1.  E26,  v.  58 

The  close,  long-term  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  major  civilian  contrac¬ 
tors  has  led  to  a  convergence  of  the  two  in  a  new 
relationship  where  the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  sectors  of  the  economy  has  disappeared.  Pri¬ 
vate  suppliers  have  taken  on  the  characteristics  of 
Government  arsenals,  with  the  Defense  Department 
making  the  decisions  and  assuming  the  risks  once 
reserved  for  business  management.  As  a  result,  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  dftense-oriented  firms  to 
compete  in  the  open  market  has  drastically  declined. 
These  developments  do  not  imply  a  conspiratorial 
military- industrial  complex,  nor  do  they  support 
Professor  Galbraith's  thesis  that  all  firms  are  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  the  governmental  adminlstrat'-e  uppa  - 
ratus.  Evidence  of  significant  structural  differences 
between  defense-oriented  and  market-oriented  firms 
suggests  the  contrary  of  Galbraith's  hypothesis. 
Expectations  of  large  defense  cutbacks  have  provoked 
demands  that  alternative  uses  be  lound  for  defense 
firm  resources,  but  would  it  be  wise  to  expand  a 
branch  of  industry  possessed  of  the  "mentality  of  a 
government  arsenal"?  One  benelu  of  disarmament 
might  be  the  opportunity  to  reduce  if  not  eliminate 
this  'semluationalized'  branch  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomy." 

3.  Cthicol  and  Social 
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Fnai,  Toyomasa.  RELIGION,  WAR  AND  THE  INSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  DILEMMA:  A  SOCIOLOGICAL  INTERPRE 
TATION.  Journal  of  peace  research,  no.  2,  1688: 


166-210.  AS9.J6,  1968 

Notes:  p.  207-209. 

Religion,  especially  In  Us  institutionalized  church 
form,  has  always  prescribed  universal  love  and 
brotherhood  and  proscribed  against  killing  and  vio  - 
lence.  Yet  the  institutionalized  church  has  always 
rationalized  and  come  around  to  the  support  of  the  war 
and  institutionally  organized  killing  by  its  national 
community.  This  disparity  between  religious  norms 
and  practice  has  historically  disturbed  idealists  and 
intrigued  students  of  religion.  This  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  a  yiversab  —  'c  religion  confronts  and 
resolves  the  dilemma  o.  var  vis-a-vis  a  particular¬ 
istic  socio-political  system.  It  discsses  (1)  the  theo¬ 
retical  bases  for  the  non -pacifist  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  the  institutional  churches  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  sociological  'Church-Sect'  concept,  and 
’2 )  the  available  data  to  lend  support  to  the  major 
hypothesis,  that  the  church  as  a  social  institution  (as 
opposed  to  the  sect)  is  both  reflective  and  supportive 
of  society' s  values  and  practices  and  that  the  church, 
therefore,  functions  primarily  as  an  agent  of  conser¬ 
vation  rather  than  as  an  agent  of  social  change.  These 
postulates  are  strongly  supported  by  four  sets  of  data 
and  empirical  evidence.  The  first  fully  supports  the 
implication  that  outright  opposition  to  war— conscien¬ 
tious  objection— would  be  more  evident  in  the  sects 
than  the  ehurc.hes.  The  second  study  supports  the 
thes's  i.TU  the  church,  through  the  chaplaincy  system, 
resolves  ihe  value  conflict  in  favor  of  society  in  a 
manner  to  support  the  values  and  objectives  ol  me 
sociopolitical  system  in  war.  The  third  study  supports 
the  postula’e  that  the  church  is  accommodative  in  that 
Us  stand  on  social  issues  depends  largely  upon  the 
mood  and  sentiment  of  its  parishioners  rather  than 
standing  upon  its  own  religious  values.  The  last  set  c' 
evidence  sheds  light  on  the  thesis  tnat  the  church 
remains  essentially  a  conservative  force  by  compart  - 
mentalizing  its  rad.calism  within  the  campus  ministry 
— 0  e. ,  the  church  is  a  conservative  rather  than 
change -indue mg  agent  vis-a-vis  society.  (Abstract 
supplied,  modified) 
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Kaufman,  Arnold  S.  SELECTIVE  OBJECTION  TO  W  \R. 
Dissent.  July/Aug.  1968  :  306-313. 

HXLD58,  1968 

A11  conscientious  objectors  should  be  exempted  from 
military  service-- selective  as  well  as  absolute.  The 
four  arguments  against  legally  exempting  selective  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  presented  by  the  m  jority  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service 
"failed  to  make  even  the  beginning  of  a  case  for  differ¬ 
ential  treatment  of  absolute  and  selective  conscientious 
objectors."  Furthermore,  there  is  no  basis  for  this 
legal  distinction,  assuming  that  one  plai  ts  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  on  the  right  to  life  and  that  conscientious  thought 
and  conduct  are  central  values  of  civilized  society. 
"Forcing  conscientious  objectors  to  fight  and  kill  may 
be  justified"  under  some  circumstances,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  treat  absolute  pacifists  differently  la  such 
situations,  except  possibly  practical  considerations. 
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Sorokin,  Pltlrlm  A.  MAN  AND  SOCIETY  IN  CALAM¬ 
ITY;  THE  EFFECTS  OF  WAR,  REVOLUTION, 

FAMINE,  PESTILENCE  UPON  HUMAN  MIND, 
BEHAVIOR,  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  CUL¬ 
TURAL  LIFE  New  York,  Greenwood  Press,  1968 
| c  1942]  352  p  HM299.S6  1968 
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Partial  contents.  --How  calamities  influence  our 
affective  and  emotional  life.  --How  (amine  influences 
our  behavior.  --How  calamities  influence  the  vital 
processes.  --The  influence  of  calamities  upon  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  organization. --How  calami¬ 
ties  affect  the  religious  and  ethical  life  of  society.  -- 
Sinners  and  saints  in  calamity.  --Dynamics  of  ideolo¬ 
gies  in  calamity.  --The  way  out  of  calamity.  --A 
glance  into  the  future.  --Notes. 

Describes  the  typical  effects  of  famine,  war,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  other  calamities  on  the  human  mind  and 
sociocultural  life.  Sorokin  concludes  that  as  long  as 
any  of  these  calamities  continue  society  'will  experi¬ 
ence  an  increase  of  various  mental  disturbances, 
psychic  diseases,  and  emotional  and  affective  insta¬ 
bilities. 
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Walsh,  John.  DEFENSE  RESEARCH:  QUESTIONS  FOR 
VIETNAM  DISSENTERS.  Science,  v.  161,  sept.  20, 
1968:1225-1226.  Q1.S35,  v.  161 

Recent  actions  by  the  Army  Research  Office  (ARO) 
and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR)  indicate  that  the 
Defense  Department  Is  beginning  to  question  the 
renewal  of  contracts  of  its  researchers  who  ?  openly 
critical  of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  APO  and  the  ONR 
notified  mathematicians  on  their  research  projects  who 
signed  a  published  statement  condemning  the  war  that, 
in  view  of  the  ''unfortunate  circumstances,"  their  con¬ 
tracts  would  not  be  renewed.  Because  of  its  tradition 
of  utilizing  the  "best  people,"  the  Defense  Department 
wants  to  avoid  alienating  the  academic  community  and 
disavows  that  these  actions  point  to  a  new  policy  toward 
Vietnam  dissenters.  However,  strong  congressional 
pressure  to  cut  off  the  funds  of  Government -backed 
researchers  who  publicly  protest  the  war,  plus  the  con¬ 
viction  of  some  Pentagon  officials  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  justified  in  raising  the  "question  of  con¬ 
science,"  may  turn  an  isolated  incident  into  a  general 
trend. 

4  Othar 
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Cohen,  Carl.  THE  CASE  FOR  SELECTIVE  PACIFISM. 
Nation,  v.  207,  July  8,  1968:  11-15, 

AP2.N2,  v.  207 

The  rea9o..s  for  opposing  conscientious  objection 
to  particular  wars  prove  insufficient  upon  examination. 
Some  contend  that  during  war  the  nation  is  involved  in 
a  life  or  death  struggle  and  permitting  individual  citi¬ 
zens  the  right  to  object  on  the  basis  of  personal  con¬ 
victions  would  constitute  too  great  a  danger.  However, 
eliminating  from  the  armed  services  those  who  morally 
object  to  a  particular  war  actually  increases  the  safety 
factor.  Others  claim  that  allowing  the  individual  io 
object  to  specific  wars  io  unreasonable  and  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  a  law-governed  community.  Nevertheless 
the  United  States  may  at  times  art  immorally,  and 
individual  citizens  must  pass  judgment  upon  their 
government’s  actions.  Some  assert  that  intlng 
each  citizen  the  privilege  of  "opting  out"  in  crisis 
situations  is  an  invitation  to  chaos.  But  obtaining  the 
status  of  rouse  lent  tnus  objector  Is  4  a  matter  of 
simple  option;  it  entails  careful  documentation  and 
examination.  Others  maintain  that  it  would  lx1  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  applica'i  ns  for 
this  status  and  fakory  would  be  encouraged.  These 
predictions  are  probably  false,  but  it  some  did  escape 


military  service  by  deception,  that  would  be  the  "price 
that  can  be  paid  by  a  society  whose  first  concern  is  the 
humanity  and  justice  of  its  laws."  Legislation  allow¬ 
ing  on.se tent icus  objection  to  a  specific  war  would 
establish  a  safety  device  for  the  r.-Mon.  The  refusal 
by  individuals  to  particifiate  could  act  as  a  restraint 
upon  political  leaders  and  could  help  prevent  grave 
international  crimes  by  "honorably  motivated  but 
narrow-minded  or  irrational  leaders." 
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Cottrell,  Alvin  J. ,  and  Stanley  L.  Harrison.  ALLI¬ 
ANCES:  THE  TIES  THAT  BIND.  In  United  Stales 
Naval  Institute,  Annapolis.  Procee3ings,  v.  94, 

Sept.  1968:26-35.  VT.U8,  v.  94 

Although  the  United  States  cannot  conveniently  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  or  the  Cent -s'  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO), 
it  could  probably  pursue  Its  policy  goals  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  if  it  were  free  to 
operate  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Unlike  NATO,  SEATO 
and  CENTO  are  no*  soundly  based  upon  a  community 
of  interests.  Most  non-European  countries  allied 
themselves  with  the  United  States  primarily  because 
of  expectations  of  aid  rather  than  concern  over  the 
Communist  threat.  Many  have  become  disillusioned 
because  their  membership  did  not  garner  them  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  in  regional  disputes.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  alliances  are  not  the  best 
a  -wits  to  problems  In  diverse  areas  and  involve  the 
,ed  Stales  in  "intramural  squabbles,"  they  do  pro- 
e  political  leverage  in  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
.;s  SEATO  and  CENTO  can  never  become  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  NATO  in  the  implementation  of  U. 8.  policy. 
Modern  alliances  are  not  just  fighting  alliances  and 
must  provide  the  framework  for  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  cooperation  as  well  as  mutual  security.  NATO 
best  fits  the  concept  of  the  contemporary  alliance  and 
could  eventually  lead  to  a  partnership  that  could  pro¬ 
ject  "V  stern  power,  political  and  economic --and  If 
necessary,  military--to  all  corners  of  the  globe." 
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Dobkiti,  Janies  A.  ,  and  Harrv  M.  Saragovilz.  PATENTS, 
TECHNICAL  DATA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AGREEMENTS,  Vilianova  law  review,  v.  13,  spring 
1968:  457-486.  LL 

Re  views  the  functions,  purposes,  and  provisions  of 
international  patents  and  technical  data.  These  agree¬ 
ments  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technical  information 
and  patent  rights  between  governments  but  are  too 
broad  to  cover  "specific  cooperative  defense  programs 
involving  research,  development,  and  production. "  In 
such  cases  an  executive  agreement,  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding,  is  negotiated  to  protect  private  pro¬ 
prietary  rights.  But  until  lawyers  pay  more  attention 
to  the  entire  field  of  Intellectual  property,  Intergovern¬ 
mental  relations  will  continue  to  "force  the  law  to  be 
more  a  question  of  diplomacy  than  of  precedent." 
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Domes,  rilrgen.  THF  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  AND 
THE  ARMY  Aslan  survey,  v.  6,  May  1968.  349-363. 

DS1.A492,  v.  8 

The  protracted  power  struggle  between  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Liu  Sliuo-ch'i  has  brought  atxsit  the  overthrow  of 
the  longstanding  Maoist  principle  iltal  "the  pariy  mu3t 
control  the  gun.'  Centralized  party  government  in 
China  has  been  replaced  almost  everywhere  by  an  as 
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yet  indeterminate  form  of  military  rule.  Tills  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Chinese  political  structure  came  about 
during  the  course  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  and  is  perhaps  Its  most  significant  result. 

In  the  early  phases  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Liberation  Forces  (PLF)  gave  evidence  that  it 
would  be  an  efficient  and  subservient  instrument  of 
M--dst  rule.  However,  the  PLF  was  not  able  to  take 
part  in  the  factional  struggle  with  Liu  without  itself 
becoming  a  prey  to  factionalism,  and  for  this  reason 
regional  military  commanders  began  to  adopt  an 
increasingly  neutral  attitude  toward  the  political  antag¬ 
onists.  In  practical  terms,  this  meant  a  policy  of 
maintaining  local  order  with  military  force  irrespective 
of  the  faction  that  claimed  political  control.  By  July 
1967  the  party  had  disintegrated  and  Mao's  politi  al 
offensive  had  collapsed.  The  PLF- -though  itself  still 
troubled  by  regional  and  factional  divisions--was  the 
only  instrument  of  state  power  still  intact.  Conse¬ 
quently  local  authority  passed  completely  into  the  hands 
of  the  military,  who  also  strengthened  their  influence 
over  a  greatly  weakened  central  government  and  party. 
This  is  the  situation  at  present.  What  the  future  will 
bring- -increasingly  centralized  military  rule  or  a 
revival  of  warlordism--is  uncertain. 
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Emer  son.  Thomas  I.  FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  IN 
WARTIME.  University  of  Pennsylvania  law  review, 
v.  116,  Apr.  1968:  975-1011. 

LL 

Examines  the  law  of  treason  and  the  problems  of  gen¬ 
eral  criticism  of  the  war  effort,  more  specific  farms 
of  expression  that  could  possibly  lead  to  insubordination 
in  the  armed  forces,  obstruction  cf  recruitment  or 
resistance  to  conscription,  and  protection  of  wartime 
dissent  against  illegitimate  harassment.  Theoretically 
the  first  amendment  affords  a  substantial  measure  of 
protection,  but  if  freedom  of  expression  is  to  withstand 
ihe  pressures  of  wartime,  the  "rule  of  full  protection 
for  expression,  as  di  3Unct  from  action"  must  be 
applied,  making  It  necessary  to  define  and  iefine  con¬ 
cepts  ol  expression  and  actio  ,. 
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Friedeil,  Morris  F.  A  I A  BORA  TORY  EXPERIMENT  IN 
RETALIATION.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v,  12, 
Sept.  1968:357-373.  ,1X1901. J6.  v.  12 

References:  p.  373, 

The  paper  summarizes  an  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  psycl  logical  and  situation  variables  in  a  study  of 
retaliation  which  was  designed  to  simulate  aspects  of 
accidental  nuclear  war.  An  experimental  game  with 
opiums  ti  attack  and  to  retaliate  was  presented  to  190 
college  students.  The  (acto'  ial  design  explor'  d  the 
effects  of  accidental  attack,  expected  iteration,  social 
influence,  and  timing  conditions  upon  the  incidence  of 
retaliation.  Measures  ol  authoritarianism,  orienta¬ 
tion  to  military -political  strategy,  and  attitudes  rein¬ 
ing  to  nuclear  war  were  obtained.  Statistically  signif¬ 
icant  findings  were  that  expected  iteration  and  social 
influence  uihibited  retaliation  while  authoritarianism 
fostered  it.  The  other  four  variables  did  not  have  sig¬ 
nificant  effects.  The  most  important  finding  was  tliat 
the  possibility  of  accidental  attack  did  not  approc iably 
inhibit  retaliation.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Gilbert.  Marc.  |H  BOMB  LIKE  THE  GREAT  POWEHS| 
Bomb  H;  coniine  des  grands.  Noeve!  ..bscrvaieur, 
no.  199.  Sept.  H.  I9C8:  26. 

AP20.O2,  1968 


Comments  by  Roger  Galley.  Mini  iter  of  Scientific 
Research,  and  Pierre  Me  scan  er,  Minister  i  •'  the 
French  Armed  Forces,  ml  Ihe  scientific  and  military 
repercussions  of  the  Ft'  nch  H-bomb  explosion.  The 
bomb  caused  little  radioactive  fallout  because  it  was 
detonated  under  perfect  weather  conditions  and  at  a 
high  altitude,  but  "it  will  not  have  any  beneficial 
effects  on  civil  industry."  Messnei  believes  as  long 
as  France  bis  the  H-bomb  no  country  will  attack  it. 
France  can  now  loo',  forward  to  beefing  up  its  force 
de  frapp*.*  with  a  nuclear  sut  marine  fleet  and  multiple 
independent  reentry  missile.'..  These  weapons  systems 
v/ ill  greatly  strengthen  not  only  the  military  but  also 
the  political  power  of  France's  striking  force. 
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Hiibner,  Werner.  [NATIONAL  DEFENSE  CONCERNS 
EVERY  CITIZEN |  Landesverteidigung  gehi  ;eden 
Btirger  an.  Pressespiegel  der  Sowjetzone,  June  4 
1968:  3.  PiGP  RP, 

Reprinted  from  Neues  Deutschland,  Apr.  20,  1908. 

According  to  the  new  Socialist  concept  all  citizens 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  are  responsible 
for  the  defense  of  their  country,  a  outy  which  has 
priority  over  personal  and  social  Interests  Today 
socialism  is  protected  by  a  union  of  Socialist  states 
and  their  military  coalition,  of  which  the  Soviet  Un.  i 
is  a  leading  force.  This  unity  is  based  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  East  Germany  is  worth  defending,  that  the 
citizens  must  be  educated  to  patriotism,  Socialist 
internationalism,  and  deep  brotherhood  in  arms  with 
the  Soviet  Amy  and  the  armies  '  other  Socialist 
states.  The  defense  of  their  countries  and  of  social¬ 
ism  is  the  citizens'  international  duty,  which  they 
must  fulfill  in  a  potential  war  imposed  by  the  imperi¬ 
alist  aggressors  and  for  the  final  victory  of  peace. 
The  children  of  the  citizens  should  begin  the  r  mili¬ 
tary  training  in  schools,  and  parents,  teachers,  and 
vouth  organizations  must  all  tie  responsibl  for  their 
education 
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Inglis,  David  R.  THE  ANTI- BALLISTIC  MISSILE:  A 
DANGEROUS  FOLLY.  Saturday  i  eview,  v.  51,  Sept.  7, 
1968  ;  26-27,  55-56.  Z1219.  S25,  v.  51 

The  Senate  should  not  approve  funds  lor  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system.  By  Intensifying  the 
arms  race  *  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war. 
The  ABM's  effectiveness  remains  uncertain  because 
advance  testing  under  actual  conditions  is  impossible, 
and  since  the  ABM  cannot  stop  more  than  a  fraction  of 
Incoming  mis.ll*  s  the  enemy  can  reduce  Us  effective¬ 
ness  by  attacking  with  more  missiles.  It  will  endanger 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  trinity,  the  proposed  U.  S.  - 
U  S.  S.  R  talks  on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive 
wcaj xms.  ami  the  1963  test-ban  treaty.  Finalty.  con¬ 
sidering  tin'  pressing  social  and  economic  problems  ol 
the  N  .  'it  and  the  world,  proposed  expenditure"  fur  the 
ABM  represent  fiscal  irres[ionslbi!ity.  Many  maintain 
that  tlie  system  is  needed  against  China,  twit  i(  would 
in  it  "be  so  mad  as  to  make  an  utterly  suicidal  attack 
against  our  vastly  superior  nuclear  might."  Some  also 
contend  that  the  ABM  would  increase  the  difficulty  for 
newcomers  m  mounting  a  nuclear  threat,  Ixit  challeng¬ 
ing  the  giants  is  hopeless  anyway  Although  a  year  's 
inti  eruption  m  deploying,  the  syst' m  would  increase  the 
Cosi  of  eiunpielinc  it ,  Ihe  delay  would  foster  negotia¬ 
tions  th.it  might  maki  rompletion  unnecessary. 
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Klineberg,  Otto.  FEARS  OF  A  PSYCHOLOGIST.  In 
C aider,  Nigel,  ed.  Unless  peace  comes:  a  scientific 
forecast  of  new  weapons.  New  York,  Viking  Press 
11968]  p.  206-214.  U104.Ci55  1968 

The  existence  '>!  modern  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  prompts  nui  .rous  ars  about  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  new  capons  tend  to  dehumanize  warfare, 
thereby  lessening  regard  for  the  degree  of  suffering 
they  inflict  and  lowering  traditional  barriers  to  th« 
use  of  "inhuman  weapons."  In  the  absence  of  eft*  live 
controls,  there  is  always  the  danger  tiiai  these 
terrifying  weapons  might  become  available  to  patholo¬ 
gical  national  lenders.  The  prospect  of  a  Hitler  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons  is  frightening,  but  even  "normal” 
leaders  could  be  mot;  ated  by  nationalism  to  attempt 
to  annihilate  the  "enemy."  Unfortunately,  because 
of  widespread  personal  mseunty  nationalism  is  on 
the  ucr  .oe  at  a  t  me  whei  it  "should  be  considered 
anachrr  -.stic  and  lethal."  In  this  atmosphere  there 
is  a  grt.  at  dangei  hat  the  very  existence  of  weapons 
could  constitute  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy— they  are 
then  why  not  use  them?  Because  of  the  horrifying 
implications  modern  ,  tapetts,  every  possible 
r‘  rt  must  be  made  to  avoid  or  overcome  potential 
gerv.  "Even  if  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  take 
the  logical  step  of  r<  nquishing  some  of  its  treasured 
national  sovereignty  in  the  interests  of  peace,  it  may 
still  pre  o  -d  to  take  thought  about  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  ■  iureat  oi  at  .ruction." 

24? 

Lormee  Gabriel.  RIFT  IN  THE  KREMLIN?  Nfw  states¬ 
man,  v.  76,  July  12,  1968:  36. 

APS.  N64,  v.  76 

The  U,  S.  Senate  vote  authorizing  work  to  tic  gin  on 
America's  ABM  system  helped  the  Kremlin  doves  (who 
advocate  a  dialog  with  the  t  utted  States  on  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons)  wfn  their  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  military -industrial  faction.  Seventy -tw  > 
hours  after  the  i  'e.  Ru-.sia  offered  to  tv  .id  su'  -aar.tr  1 
disarmament  talks  to  scale  down  the  missile  .ice.  The 
doves  also  were  helped  by  tin  conclusion  of  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty,  'he  growing  Chinese  nuclear  threat, 
and  Richard  Nixon' s  presidential  nomination.  Further 
more  the  high  cost  of  tin  missile  race  in  Russia  has 
strengthen!  ;  the  economist;  lobby,  which  has  induced 
most  men.  ers  of  the  Poiitbioo  to  prefer  flutter  to  guns. 
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Miksche,  Ferdinand  O.  (VIETNAM  1968]  Vietnam  1968. 
Wrhr  und  Wirtseh.ift,  v.  12,  July  IS,  1968.325-327. 
map.  U3.W!  ,  v.  12 

The  esoal.it  io n  of  the  Vietnam  War  has  had  adverse 
consequences  for  the  United  States  politically,  econo- 
mic:i!!y  .uni  milil.u'ilv .  Tie  oasic  tailurc  of  McNama¬ 
ra's  str.o  gy  of  graded  warfare  is  its  publie  1-e.uiw  i„ 
lion  of  a  strategy  to  end  1  e  war.  ft  Ins  thus  eoutribu- 
ted  the  esc.d.itton,  af-n-g  with,  fh.e  r ,  s .  underestima¬ 
tion  of  a, s  adversary  ai  overestim.dion  of  its  own 
mt  to  I  sung  him  to  tin-  eohterenee  tabli  . 
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Miles,  Jack  I .  THE;  FUSION  OF  Mtl.IT/VRY  AND  POLI¬ 
TICAL  CONSIDER. iTIONS:  1  HH1  AT  OR  CHALLENGE' 
TO  THE  MILITARY.  Marine  Corps  gazette,  v.  52. 

Aug.  1968  22-29;  sept.  45-52. 

VE:7.M4,  v.  52 


Traces  American  civil- military  relations  and  exam¬ 
ines  both  the  fusion  of  military  and  political  considera¬ 
tions  and  its  effect  on  the  military  establishment.  The 
military's  minor  role  in  national  affairs  expanded 
during  and  after  World  War  B,  and  military  leaders 
became  increasingly  involved  in  many  phase/  of 
national  policy  and  planning.  A  new  concept  of  military 
-civilian  cooperation  seems  to  be  emerging,  but  tradi¬ 
tion  presents  a  barrier  and  may  delay  its  acceptance, 
making  future  coordination  of  military-civilian  roles  a 
major  administrative  problem.  Miles  cites  Walter 
Millis'  conclusion  that  "the  civilian  and  military  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  society  have  become  so  deeply  inter- 
meshed  that  neither  the  uniformed  officers  nor  the 
administrative  bureaucracy  nor  the  representative 
legislature  speak  from  any  firm,  independent  position 
of  principle  or  policy."  This  is  the  real  problem  in 
civil- military  relations,  as  opposed  to  the  "ascendancy 
of  the  civilian  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  military 
directorate  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  Today 
na'u'nal  objectives  require  "an  optimum  blend  of  both 
political  and  military  ingredients";  no  longer  can  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  components  be  considered  indepen¬ 
dently,  The  impact  of  thi;  fusion  has  both  threatened 
and  challenged  the  military  establish  sent.  An 
aggressive  Secretary  of  Defense  with  new  managemen* 
techniques  has  presented  a  threat  to  the  old  system  of 
service  preeminence  and  to  static  military  concepts. 

His  empha  is  on  centralization  of  decisionmaking 
authority  has  resulted  in  increased  civilian  command 
and  control.  This  situation  challenges  military  offi¬ 
cer;  to  accept  the  procedures  and  decisionmaking 
framework  within  the  Defense  Department,  adjust  to 
the  new  environment,  and  develop  a  joint  military 
doctrine  ensuring  that  the  civilian  leadership  gets 
sound  military  advice.  In  the  development  oi  weajxans 
and  strategy,  military  expertise  in  technological 
matters  is  vital.  Thus  if  military  professing.  have 
scientific  or  engineering  backgrounds  or  practical 
technical  experience,  they  will  be  better  equipped  to 
provide  newer  weapons  and  wa  *n  employ  them.  If 
the  military  continues  to  play  an  increasing  role  in 
formulating  national  security  policy,  its  professionals 
must  tie  knowledgeable  not  only  in  military  but  also  in 
economic  an  !  political  affairs. 
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Mori  Kvozo.  JUDGMENTS  OF  PARIS.  Japan  quarterly, 
v.  15.  July  Sept.  19C8:  298-JdO. 

DS80  ..1274.  v.  15 

America's  continued  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War 
has  caused  Japanese  l  <  spect  .r!  friendship  for  the 
United  States  to  reach  a  low  ebb.  While  the  Japanese 
Go'  ' r  aiont  has  consistently  followed  a  pro-American 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  cooperation  between  the  two 
governments  lias  i.. creased  since  November  1967,  the 
gap  between  the  Sato  government  and  the  Japanese 
people  lias  widen, d.  The  "manv  and  varied  legalistic 
and  strategic  arguments  produced  b\  America  m  an 
attempt  to  lusli'v  the  iMUiitung"  nave  tailed  to  cor  ■  luce 
the  Japanese.  Thcv  tiebeve  ttie  .South  Vietnamese 
people  must  lie  allow- d  to  detei  mine  its  lr  own  fate, 
ever,  d  this  ma-,  .In  an  handing  the  country  over  to 
Ilie  Vteteon,  "  P-.cy  also  hope  tint  America  wtli  give 
serious  -  eti.sider.it ioti  to  the  proposals  -rt  De  Gaulle 
and  V  Thant  tor  a  return  to  the  1954  Geneva  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  (nr  neuti  ali/ation  o'  Us-  -/  hoU  Indo  China 
peninsula . 

24  r- 

Nichurv..  H.  t  .  SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  INNOVATION. 

Amt  in  an  economic  renew,  v.  54,  May  1968  :  666  -  677, 

II m.  E26.  i.  5h 
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ARMS  CONTROI  &  DISARMAMENT 


Growing  concern  over  the  unforeseen  consequences 
of  technological  innovatton--part  of  a  more  general 
anxiety  about  the  growth  of  Impersonal  and  arbitrary 
power  In  a  planned  social  order- -points  to  a  troubles 
decade  ahead  for  research  and  development  (R&D) 
programs.  The  central  problem  with  R&D  has  beer, 
the  merging  of  Government  bureaucracy  with  private 
contractors  into  a  whole  to  which  the  old  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  and  accounting  practices  are  no  longer  appli¬ 
cable.  The  challenge  is  to  find  a  new  system  o!  values 
and  institutions  to  protect  political  freedom  and  plu¬ 
ralism  as  individual  initiative  and  private  property 
once  did.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  control 
technology  as  it  Is  to  control  the  interest  gnv  us  that 
make  public  policy;  and  the  solution  Is  not  to  liminate 
these  groups  but  to  increase  and  diversify  them  by 
Insuring  that  no  group  with  interests  at  stake  in  an 
R&D  decision  is  excluded  from  the  decisionmaking 
process.  In  short,  R&D  must  be  politicized;  the  ex¬ 
perts  must  be  stripped  of  their  mystery  and  overrated 
authority  and  made  to  submit  to  politics.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  this  essential  step,  a  balanced  set  of  national 
priorities  must  be  drawn  up;  Government-civilian 
contract  relationships  mu;  t  be  formalized  to  guarantee 
the  interests  of  both  parties;  performance  yardsticks 
in  the  form  of  " in-house'1  capabilities  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  at  least  where  they  do  not  exist  in  the  civilian 
economy;  and  new  methods  of  R&D  funding,  e.g., 
foundations,  must  be  tried  experimentally.  But  the 
pivot  is  still  politics,  troublesome,  unavoidable,  and 
good  for  the  nation.  " 

247 

Rabb,  Charles  MILITARY ’SOFTWARE.  '  Nation, 

v  207.  July  22.  1968:  46-48. 

AP2.N2,  v  207 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
revealed  that  the  Pentagon’s  nonmilitary  research  pro¬ 
gram  is  characterized  bv  lavish  spending  for  many  pro¬ 
jects  of  dubious  quality  that  frequently  have  little  rele¬ 
vance  to  defense  needs  and  are  potentially  embarrass¬ 
ing  for  the  United  States  Focusing  upon  the  many  non¬ 
military  studies  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
and  "think-tank"  research,  the  committee  has  chal¬ 
lenged  the  policy  underlying  multi  billion -dollar  defense 
programs  in  an  attempt  to  trim  the  spiraling  defense 
budget  In  allocating  responsibility  for  this  research 
program,  tne  committee  Indicts  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  most  heavily  but  does  not  exempt  Congress, 
which  votes  defense  funds  uncritically .  or  ‘he  social, 
political,  and  behavioral  scientists,  who  benefit  from 
the  Pentagon's  largess  The  Defens*'  Department’s 
research  role  Is  being  criticized  bv  a  growing  number 
of  Senators,  who  are  disturbed  by  the  "size  and  sweep" 
of  its  research,  members  of  the  academic  community, 
who  fear  the  conversion  of  social  science  into  a  Penta¬ 
gon  service  industry;  and  members  of  the  military, 
who  contend  that  emphasis  upon  social  science 
research  detracts  from  the  military's  efficiency. 

248 

REACHING  A  LONG  ARM  TO  THE  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF.  Business  week.  no.  2035.  Aug.  3l,  lithe  48- 
50.  Ulus.  HC431.R87,  1968 

SkKches  the  Navy's  plans  for  testing  its  newest 
vehicle  for  underwater  study,  the  SealablH.  Scheduled 
to  begin  in  mid -Oct  »her,  55  miles  southwest  of  l^»ng 
Beach,  Californ.a,  the  teat  will  involve  54  aquanauts 
working  at  depths  of  62U  feet  Ihe  aquanauts  will  lie 
equipped  to  stay  as  l«»ng  as  4  hours  m  the  open  ocean 


and  will  be  divided  into  five  teams,  earn  of  which  wiL 
spend  12  days  on  the  ocean  floor.  Aiihou/h  tlu  nair 
purposes  of  the  $10  million  experiment --w.  ch  will 
include  studio*  of  human  physiology,  deep  Wa  er  t  d- 
vage,  underwater  construction,  oceanography,  search 
and  rescue  procedures,  and  Continental  Shelf  go 
are  scientific  and  commercial,  the  Navy  is  also  in'  r- 
ested  in  its  long-range  military  applications.  Ti 
mques  learned  from  Sealah  HI  may  eventually  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  undersea  submari 
liases  monitoring  stations,  navigational  devices,  an  4 
weath  r  stations. 

249 

Schw  at z,  David  C.  TOWARD  A  NEW  KNOW LE DC 
B  >E  FOR  MILITARY  DEVELOPMENT  OPERATIC  ’S 
Do  RING  INSURGENCIES.  Orbis,  v.  ,2,  spring  1968 

1*86.  0639.068.  v.  12 

The  problems  of  conducting  . .  ditary  development 
>pt  rations  during  insurgencies  and  of  improving  the 
cor  ributions  of  the  soc.al  sciences  to  p*>iiticunuiit.u‘y 
pc  -y making  have  been  acknowledged.  The  gloual 
s<  e  and  the  intensity  of  C.  S.  military  development 
ei  rts  in  other  nation's  internal  wars  nd  nation  ouilo- 
mg  coincide  with  the  increasing  ability  >f  tue  social 
sciences  to  contribute  to  the  identific .it ion.  planning, 
conduct,  and  evaluation  of  military  missions  in  civic- 
action  programs.  The  ability  to  identify  nations  and 
subnational  regions  likely  to  bo  involved  in  fvture  .  sur- 
geneies  would  constitute  a  breakthrough  th-’  lead  mie 
for  development  plannev  and  mission  uit  ’if  ,*;on. 
Although  politic.il  and  military  assess"  nts  o»  potential 
insurgency  theaters  exist,  social  science  can  .mprove 
the  data  base  on  which  these  assessments  r<  -t  u.d 
thereby  facilitate  theater  identifications.  Flv-  etie.U 
formulas  that  identify  pretrial  insurgent ..  rh«  rs  and 
provide  military  development  guidelines  to  tui,  -isurv 
that  development  itself  does  not  rcudVa  «.  e  evolutionary 
conditions  are  not  enough.  A  procc  su.t.  tl  >rv  v'f  evo- 
lutionary  behavior  is  necessary  m  •'•d*  r  to  .  ion  miiit.o-y 
development  operations  for  the  v.irious  stag*  .»f  t  n  vo¬ 
lution.  Once  a  revolution  is  identified  as  corres}v»ndm; 
to  one  of  six  stages,  which  range  from  imtuil  litica 
alienation  to  the  outbre.ik  of  a  revolution  spec  u  doel- 
opment  efforts  aimed  at  behaviors  .g  this  stage  :  an  be 
initiated  .uid  the  conditions  for  moving  ;  >  |  another  stag.  J 
can,  in  theory,  be  prevented  from  occurring.  When 
properly  identified  .uni  well  planned,  deveU.,  n.enl  ..per 
at  urns  can  significantly  strengthen  .1  nation  evm  du;  \i\> 
msurgenc  us. 
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TOO  Ml’UH  FOR  THE  RUSSIANS’’  Economist  v  .’26. 
Aug.  17.  1968  63-54. 

.  ■  ill.  F2  1 .  226 

The  alleged  slowdown  P:  "\r  «  op, sti  uc  wn  •  >!  t  [•„  S  ,<\  ml 
limited  ABM  svsiem.  if  !n  would  -  ..nfcm  t!-.«  ,  v 
mg  suspicion  the  ABM  *•  uv  5  ssii»  r to  -a  c,  . 
would  consu me  roughly  one  p«r.  ml  •  >!  the  annual  Soviet 
national  iiu'um*-  With  luck,  it  mid  suhstant iaU\ 
rc'kice  the  death  rut*-  (:  m  mn  'ii  ar  attack.  In.  i-..;.ttast 
t*’ other  weapons.  howewi  the  ABM  me  si  ih  l  Sallv 
effective.  If  it  fails  Ihv  firs!  turn  then  wih  Ik  Vr- 
second  >.  tinner  Th*-  ft  <  hiud gi<  ';!bc  •; \i;  s  0  assut 

mg  such  reSi  1 1 >  art  formidable  .  wi  th.  <  -i.sts  w»sild 

be  prohibitive.  In  addition  la-ltua-  iiv  T.taminatwr  ! 
space  by  antimissile s  would  «  1*  an  1  r  -t*  rm  tail 
out  mer.a'T  ;  ■  whoeve;  Airinr-  the  war  pteU. 

Plague  d  similar  sM- rt  '-  'u sno.  th,  \mi.  tu  anl » • 
Chinese  ABM  will  .0  least  cu  (n«-  1  cT  ^ati  *.  its 
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mcr  v'b  worth  ir.  a  nationwide  radar  and  computer  net¬ 
work  on  which  a  more  effective  missile  defense  chain 
can  be  built  "when  that  ever  becomes  possible. " 

2:>\ 

Van  Odder.  M.  M.  AN  INTRODICTION  TO  OPERA 
TIONS  RESEARCH.  Australian  Army  journal,  itv ►.  230. 
July  1968:  39-55.  ULA92,  1968 

Outlines  the  military  applications  and  management 
tools  of  derations  research  (OR).  Van  Gelder  defines 
sonn  of  the  analytical  tools  of  OR --dynamic  program¬ 
ming.  ^*a me  theory,  symbolic  iogu ,  and  search 
theory  -  -and  notes  that  definitions  help  to  isolate  the 
terms  and  prevent  confusion  in  then  use.  These  tools 
an  he  applied  to  such  military  problems  as  equip  ent 
replacement,  transportation  and  logistics,  simulation, 
and  network  analysis.  The  author  concludes  that  OR 
should  kx  widely  used  in  the  Australian  Services 
Inn  ause  of  its  almost  universal  acceptance  m  business 
as  an  invaluable  aid  m  the  solution  research  and 
mduslr ul  problems.  ' 
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Wkiier.  Eugene.  ROADBLOCKS  TO  CIVIL  OFFENCE. 
Intel  national  ci\  li  di  1«  m  e.  v.  15,  Julv'Aug.  1968:  1-2. 

CA926. 14H8.  v.  15 

Transcript  of  Euu  '  ie  Winter's  article  in  Survive. 

May  1968.  PfcGP  RR 

Enumerates  the  principal  reasons  wh\  there  is  no 
popular  demand  for  *  i\  ll  dcfenst .  First.  th«  anti-ciul 
fefense  establishment  iswrv  powerful.  sec.»:id,  a 
.ie liar  holocaust  is  unpleasant  tv*  think  about,  third, 
j  ople  do  not  believe  such  a  disaster  could  happen, 

U  ‘tn-r  concludes  that  "not him:  but  illusorv  c-.>m!ort  can 
be  .lined  bv  closing  '*ur  e\  .  s  to  these  dancers. 
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Young.  O-an  R.  THE  POUTICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ACTIVE  01. TENSE.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists, 
v.  24.  Feb.  1968:  16-20. 

TK9145.A84,  v.  24 

Deployment  f  ARM  svstems  by  the  two  superpowers 
could  be  strati  gu-aliv  stabilizing  if  these  systems  are 
so  constructed  as  not  tu  threaten  the  second -strike 
capability  of  Die  opposing  superpowers,  while  remain¬ 
ing  completely  effective  '.gainst  all  third  powers.  This 
raises  the  problem  for  both  superpowers  of  convincing 
the  other  side  that  a  riven  system  really  is  ineffective 
against  tt  although  demonstrably  effective  against  third 
states.  It  also  egtabhslies  the  ne*d  to  resist  a«l  pres¬ 
sures  t  !  escalate  from  a  light  to  a  heavy  ABM  system. 
The  momentum  toward  expansion  of  a  Light  system  is 
powerful,  but  it  can  be  resisted.  The  possibility  that 
active  defens 1  will  make  superpower  guarantees  to  non¬ 
nuclear  powers  more  realistic  and  thus  reduce  the 
attractiveness  of  possessing  nui  le*r  weapons  should 
not  tie  overlooked  because  of  preoccupation  with  the 
bipolar  strategic  balance.  AtJ.M  deployment  also  has 
implications  for  the  international  power  structure  as  a 
whole  sime  it  i^  likely  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  dif¬ 
fusion  d  power  that  began  in  the  early  1960's.  The 
impact  of  ABM  deployment  on  alliances  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  Certainly  some  states  will  be  tempted  to  range 
themsehes  closer  to  the  sujierpower s  ?>ut ,  since  this 
will  involve  a  loss  of  independence,  many  may  turn  to 
nonalinement  or  a  Gaulhst  solution  to  their  security 
problems.  For  the  immediate  future-  however,  the 
third  states  will  probably  attempt  to  avoid  painful  deci¬ 
sions  bv  opposite:  all  ABM  deployment  by  the  superpow¬ 
ers.  To  i he  extent  t tut  this  restrains  the  superpowers 
from  dcpl  »vmg  heavier  ABM  systems  the  effect  will  be 
salutarv. 
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III.  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 
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A.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
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Caplin,  William  a  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  LAW:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ROLE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD.  Chicago,  Rand  McNally  [1986]  294  p.  (Rand 
McNally  political  science  series) 

JX31I0,  C57F8 

Partial  contents.  --International  law  as  law.  --The 
allocation  erf  legal  competence*  among  states.  --The 
limitation  at  violence  in  international  conflict.  --The 
development  at  international  social  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  legislation.  --A  climate  of  opinion  on  international 
relations:  the  development  erf  an  international  political 
culture.  —  Bibliography. 

An  Introduction  to  international  law  and  legal  organi¬ 
sation.  C optin'  s  major  concern  Is  to  construct  a  theo¬ 
retical  framework  that  will  'come  to  grips  with  the 
operational  role  of  international  law  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world.'*  Hls  explanation  of  the  way  law  functions 
to  limit  international  violence  stresses  the  central 
theoretical  value  erf  conceptualising  force  In  terms 
taken  from  the  tsar  gain  Inc  process,  while  his  assess¬ 
ment  erf  its  contribution  to  the  more  general  goal  of  a 
rational  international  order  rests  on  the  proposition 
that  law  Is  instrumental  in  creating  "an  International 
political  culture  through  the  socialization  of  a  c arisen 
warn  on  the  nature  of  the  state  system." 


national  liberation  and  its  parent  doctrine  of  "just  war* 
which  legitimates  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  every  state  to  be  free  from  outside  Interfer¬ 
ence  and  makes  defense  against  such  an  unlawful  act  an 
international  illegality  if  the  violation  serves  Sovirt  or 
Socialist  interests.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
legality  of  belligerent  action  during  hostilities.  Unless 
the  Soviet  Union  discards  its  doctrine  of  world  revo¬ 
lution  "the  prospects  for  an  evolving  set  of  international 
norms  serving  the  generalized  interests  of  all  nation¬ 
states  of  the  world  must  remain  as  elusive  as  they 
have  been  since  World  War  Q." 


256 

Hazard.  John  N.  WHY  TRY  AGAIN  TO  DEFINE 
AGGRESSION?  [editorial]  American  journal 
of  international  law,  v.  62.  July  1968:  701-710. 

LL 

Discusses  abortive  attempts  by  the  United  Nations 
to  define  aggression.  Hazard  contends  that  unless 
such  attempts  are  limited  to  discussion  instead  of 
polemics  there  is  little  chance  a  viable  official 
definition  will  ever  be  found. 
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Lazar,  Joseph.  INTERNATIONAL  LEGAL  STATUS  OF 
GUANTANAMO  BAY.  American  journal  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  v.  62,  July  1968:  730-740. 

LL 
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Freeman,  Ahryn  V.  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  SOVIET 
INFLUENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  [editorial] 
American  journal  of  international  law,  v.  62,  July  1968: 
710-722.  LL 

The  basic  Soviet  philosophy  concerning  the  substan¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  doctrine  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  "Socialist  and  non- Socia¬ 
list  states.  "  While  extremely  positivist  in  its  articu¬ 
lation,  the  doctrine  in  certain  respects  resembles  some 
conceptions  of  early  natural- law  schools,  although  it 
does  not  share  their  classical  rationalization.  Based  on 
Marxist- Leninist  dialectic,  it  is  intensely  political, 
merely  dressed  in  legal  trappings,  and  totally  uncon¬ 
cerned  with  a  code  of  principles  applicable  to  all  nation¬ 
states.  Its  goal  is  to  influence  non- Soviet  disarmament 
a£d  pave  the  way  for  Soviet  world  domination.  In  its 
ultra-positivist  rejection  of  certain  long- established 
basic  principles  of  International  law,  the  Soviet  Union 
finds  allies  in  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  which  argue  that  they  have  not  participated  in 
the  formulation  of  those  principles.  Soviet  positivism 
serves  to  protect  the  Socialist  state's  interests  against 
legal  principles  to  which  the  Socialist  state  has  rW 
txpresoiv  agreed.  The  Soviet  o  ncept  of  natir  ?1  Ms, 
on  the  other  hand,  offers  "a  technique  to  warrant  any 
and  all  departures  from  previously  accepted  restric¬ 
tions,  justifying  the  legal  means  by  the  end  pursued.1 
This  fits  well  into  the  Soviet  doctrine  on  wars  of 


Explains  that  the  current  occupation  rights  of  the 
United  States  over  Guantanamo  "were  not  founded  upon 
and  did  not  arise  from  or  grow  out  of*  any  treaty  or 
agreement  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  but  were 
established  before  Cuba  became  a  subject  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Consecutive  American -Cuban  agreements 
used  the  term  "lease”  in  reference  to  Guantanamo 
strictly  within  the  framework  erf  the  municipal  legal 
system  and  not  within  that  of  the  law  of  nations.  Since 
Cuba  never  acquired  ultimate  sovereignty  over  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  neither  the  rebus  sic  stantibus  doctrine  nor 
the  principle  "pacta  sunt  servanda"  [treaties  are  to  be 
kept]  can  have  any  legal  effect  on  Cuban -American 
relations  In  regard  to  occupation  rights. 
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O'Brien,  WUliam  V.  SELECTIVE  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  George¬ 
town  law  journal,  v.  56,  June  1968:  1080*1131. 

LL 

Analyzes  principles  regulating  modern  warfare--the 
Nuremberg  precedent  and  conventional  International 
law- -to  determine  if  they  provide  a  legal  basis  for 
selective  conscientious  objection.  O'Brien  discovers 
that  many  of  the  traditional  laws  of  war  and  the 
Nuremberg  principles  are  no  longer  relevant  to  the 
type  of  conflict  underway  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  most  justifiable  position  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  is  general  conscientious  objection. 
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SEIZURE  OF  USS  PUEBLO;  LEGAL  ISSUES  IN  PUEBLO 
INCIDENT.  American  Journal  of  international  law, 

V.  M,  July  1968:  756-757. 

LL 

Text  Is  quoted  "with  the  addition  erf  words  omitted 
from  telegrams.  '* 

Text  of  the  February  6.  1^68,  telegrain  from 
Secretary  of  Stale  Rusk  to  all  diplomatic  posts,  which 
•tresses  the  illegality  of  North  Korea's  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo  because  it  was  on  the  high  seas  and  never 
violated  the  North  Korean  territorial  sea.  As  a  com¬ 
missioned  vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy  the  Pueblo 
was  entitled  io  '‘absolute  Immunity  from  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion  other  than  that  of  the  flag  state" --the  traditional 
mlc  of  international  law.  "The  seizure  of  foreign  war 
•hips  or  other  attacks  upon  them  are  much  too  dan¬ 
gerous  and  provocative  acts  to  be  permitted  by  Inter¬ 
national  Law. " 
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Stein,  Eric,  and  Dominique  Car  re  au.  LAW  AND  PEACE¬ 
FUL  CHANGE  IN  A  SUBSYSTEM:  "WITHDRAWAL"  OF 
FRANCE  FROM  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION.  American  journal  of  international 
law,  v.  62,  July  1966:  577-640 
LL 

Explores  the  implications  of  the  French  withd.  «wal 
from  the  NATO  integrated  command  "for  .he  interna¬ 
tional  syrtem  and  for  the  international  legal  order  ” 

The  authors  consider  at  length  the  French  case  against 
NATO,  which  comprises,  among  other  things,  the 
risks  of  entangleme  it  In ’‘unwanted"  war,  the  reduced 
credibility  of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent  on  which 
the  NATO  defense  concert  rests,  and  the  "il’egai" 
change  of  NATO  strategy  The  French  invocation, 
although  not  by  name,  of  the  rebus  sic  stantibus  doc¬ 
trine  was  unjustified,  since  NATO  has  evolve*'  beyond 
a  traditional  military  alliance  of  questionable  stability 
into  the  embodiment  of  institutionalized  Atlantic  colla¬ 
boration  and  thus  a  subsystem  of  ‘he  existing  world 
order.  In  the  case  of  Fiance,  NATO  review  and  ter¬ 
mination  rules  should  have  taken  precedence  over 
recourse  to  the  rebus  sic  stantibus  doctrine.  "The 
concept  of  a  ’partial*  withdrawal  from  an  international 
organization  U  hardly  compatible  with  rational  develop¬ 
ment  cf  International  organizations."  However,  in  this 
case  all  parties  concerned  have  accepted  France’s 
uni  literal  action  as  a  lesser  evil  than  its  possible  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

261 

WUnsche,  Kurt.  THE  NEW  SOCIALIST  PENAL  CODE  IN 
THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  AND  INI  ER- 
NATIONAL  LAW.  German  foreign  policy,  v,  7,  no,  *, 
1968  :  251-259.  DD261,  4.  D353,  v.  7 

stresses  that  "offences  against  Lite* national  law, 
crimes  against  peace,  humanity  and  human  rights  as 
first  laid  down  in  the  London  Four- Power  Agreement  of 
August  8th  1945  and  later  generally  acknowledged  as 
international  Uw"--e.g. ,  the  convention  of  December  9, 
1948,  against  genocide- -are  expressly  inc’uded  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic's  new  punai  code. 
Wdnache,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Jus* 
tlce  of  the  Republic,  points  out  that  such  crimes  do  not 
fall  under  :he  statute  of  limitations. 
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Young,  Richard.  THE  LEGAL  REGIME  OF  THE  DEED 
SEA  FLOOR.  Amer  ican  journal  of  international  law, 
v.  62,  July  1968:  641-653. 

LL 


Points  out  that  "unlike  outer  sp&ce,  ocean  space  Is 
not  a  *abula  rasa,  and  its  legal  history  cannot  be 
igno*-e<f '  in  any  international  convention  on  use  erf  the 
deep-sea  floor.  Modem  technological  developments 
have  opened  up  enormous  possibilities  for  exploitation, 
including  military,  of  tne  floor.  Young  discusses  the 
Continental  Si  .elf  Convention  and  doctrines  that  may  be 
oi  consequence  for  legal  control  of  the  floor  and  con¬ 
siders  exploratory  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  that  may  help  future  international 
legislation. 

B.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
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Cousins,  Norman.  U  THANT  AND  THE  U.  S.  [editorial] 
Saturday  review,  v.  51,  Oct.  12,  1968:  30-31. 

Z1219.S25,  v.  51 

The  U.  5.  Government  attitude  toward  the  UrJ’ed 
Nations  Is  ambivalent.  The  United  States  first  criti¬ 
cized  U  Thant's  public  appeal  for  a  bombing  halt  as 
meddling  In  U.  S  Far  Eastern  affairs  and  then,  when 
an  /mericar.  naval  intelligence  ship  was  seized  In  the 
Far  East,  demanded  appropriate  action  by  the  U  N. 
Security  Council.  This  ambivalence  has  undercut  U.  3. 
basic  Interests  because  America  now  has  no  effective 
voice  for  objections  to  violations  of  world  peace  The 
United  Nations  needs  an  JdentJy  that  transcends  the 
foreign  policies  of  its  members;  insistence  on  ruulonal 
so/erelgrrty  at  the  expense  of  world  government  has 
increased  worid  insecurity  The  United  States  should 
be  definitely  committed  to  the  principle  of  world  law; 
♦his  could  represent  a  new  beginning  for  Amertcan 
influence  In  world  affairs. 
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Gordenxcr.  Leon.  THE  UN  SECRETARY-GENERAL  AND 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  .i.E.  New  Yjrk,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  lVtw  .SOp.  (Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  studies  in  internatioijL  :rganlzation,  no.  )) 

8.  34G6 

Partial  contents.  -Models  for  3an  Francisco.  --Con¬ 
certs  of  the  office.  --Internal  administration.  -The 
Secretary -General  and  his  special  nqht  "--Investiga¬ 
tion  and  observation.  --Peace-keeping --politics  and  jol- 
Icies  of  forces.  --Peace -keeping --operations  tnd  adap¬ 
tations.  -- Peac e- keeping-  -c ivfl  ramifies  ions.  -  -Influ - 
ince- -expansion  and  limitation.  - -Appendixes.  --Notes. 
—  Index. 

Examines  the  role  of  the  Secretary  General  and  hia 
influence  on  #he  process  involved  in  issue*  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  The  Secretary 
General  can  aiter  the  course-  of  international  politics 
rtit  never  at  a  const  a ju  level,  the  results  of  his  actions 
are  modified  b*  the  configuration  of  international  poli¬ 
tics  a*  well  as  by  his  character,  energy,  sty's,  and 
intelligence.  He  cannot  act  as  if  only  hie  crgsnlzation 
deter m’ned  the  maintenance  of  oeace.  He  must  dis¬ 
cover  favorable  conditions  for  action  and  then  act  within 
the  framework  of  world  politic?  that  Involves  his  orga¬ 
nization.  Gcrdenker  notes  that  the  Secretary  General’s 
capacity  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  his  actions 
is  minimal  so  lung  as  governments  guard  their  sover¬ 
eignty  and  att'  npt  to  act  indeperden  ly  of  outside  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations.  The  authoi  •  oncludts  that 
these  limitations  will  nardly  vanish  ir  the  coming  years 
and  that  it  is  improbable,  in  the  light  cl  recent  eve"'  s, 
that  the  Secretary  Genera1  will  be  *ble  to  stimulate  and 
direct  peacekeeping  oper*.i^>ns  under  hroaJ  mandates. 
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Green,  L.ueile  W.  THE  CALL  FOR  A  WORLD  CONSTI¬ 
TUTIONAL  CONVENTION.  Human.st.  v.  28,  Julv/Aug. 
1968:12-13.  BL2700.  H78,  v.  23 

Only  minor  advances  tiave  been  made  toward  world 
government  because  nations  will  not  transler  their 
sovereignty.  Because  the  people  want  and  need  peace, 
while  their  governments  wage  war,  the  primary  impe¬ 
tus  for  world  government  must  come  from  the  private 
sector.  The  first  "'orking  sessions  of  a  world  '‘'insti¬ 
tutional  convention  representing  the  peoples  o  .e 
world  will  bt-  held  August  27  through  September  10, 
i°68,  in  Interlaken,  Switzerland.  This  convention  could 
issue  a  Magna  Carta  for  mankind  and  implement  it  in 
some  continuing  agency  "established  as  a  ‘watchdog’  for 
the  principle  oi  human  sovereignty.  This  convention 
couid  begin  drafting  blueprints  fo-  a  world  government 
together  with  plans  for  implementation  and  ratification. 
Efforts  to  obtain  government  representatives  have  been 
unproductive,  but  with  or  without  them  the  convention 
will  take  place.  The  problems  r_c  so  urgent  the  con¬ 
vention  cannot  wait. 
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Sohn,  Lewis.  STEPS  TOWARD  WORLD  LAW/WORLD 
PEACE.  Humanist,  v.  28,  July/Aug.  1966:  6-8. 

8L270C.  H78,  v.  28 

"A  condensation  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Stanford 
University  as  a  part  of  the  Stanford  Union's  Century  21 
Project." 

An  effectively  iu..ctioning  world  order  based  on  the 
rule  of  law  is  composed  of  International  institutions 
empowered  to  enact,  interpret,  and  enforce  rulfc3  and 
decisions.  Suggestions  for  attaining  this  world  order 
include  drawing  all  major  powers  into  the  world  com¬ 
munity's  main  institutions,  with  membership  an  obliga¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  privilege;  improving  the  rulemaking 
and  decisionmaking  capacity  of  U.N.  organs,  confer¬ 
ring  power  on  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  basic 
rules  <il  international  behavior;  strengthening  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice's  jurisdiction  and  giving  it  the 
right  to  Interpret  he  U.  N.  rules;  enforcing  decisions 
of  international  ti  rnunals  by  Improving  peacekeeping 
forces,  and  hastening  disarmament  by  halting  unneces¬ 
sary  arms  trade  and  placing  both  arms  trade  and  the 
restriction  of  arms  under  U.N.  control. 

C  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  FORCES 

267 

Wilson,  A.  J.  PEACEKEEPING  A  U.N.  COMMAN¬ 
DER'S  VIEW.  In  Roy *il  United  Service  Institution, 
London.  Journal,  v.  113,  May  1968:  113-122. 

U1.R8,  v.  113 

'A  lecture  given  ai  the  R.U.  S.  1.  on  29th  November 
1967."  Discussion  included. 

Outlines  the  problems  of  peacekeeping  as  Wilson 
experienced  them  as  U.N„  Chief  of  Staff  in  Cyprus, 

He  notes  the  importance  of  carefully  selecting  senior 
officers,  maintaining  good  relations  between  national 
contingents,  preliminary  briefing  for  all  ranks  of  a 
U.N,  force,  establishing  a  collocated  polit  L  orn  Hilary 
headquarters,  ensuring  that  senior  officers  understand 
how  the  diplomatic  machine  works,  quick  and  accurate 
reporting  to  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
careful  drafting  and  ini  rpretation  of  U.  N.  mandates. 
The  U.  N.  Force  Headquarters  should  be  built  up  on  an 
International  basis,  and  the  force  commander  must 


think  supra  nationally  and  give  careful  cons  triers  ion  to 
those  powers  employ  force  that  he  wishes  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Political  training  for  senior  officers  should  be 
required,  and  contingency  planning  for  future  theater- 
of  operations  is  needed. 

D.  OTHER  PROCESSES,  PLANS, 

AND  PROPOSALS 
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THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AGENCY:  IT  S  SMALL,  SHORT 
OF  CASH,  BUT  GROWING  IN  INFLUENCE.  Space/ 
aeronautics,  v.  50,  Sept.  1968  :  26,  28,  30-3-i,  36. 

TL501,  A786,  v.  50 

Despite  its  small  staff  ‘  J  about  230  people  and  an 
annual  budget  thn  has  neier  exceeded  $iu  million,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDAj  has 
steadily  increased  its  influence  in  pnlicyni’-king  since 
its  establishment  in  1961.  »*r  Director  is  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  Fresident  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  arms  control  affairs.  ACDA  is  in  many  ways 
closely  integrated  with  the  State  Department  and  main¬ 
tains  strong  ties  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  although  ii  does  not 
always  get  its  own  way  in  policy  disputes  with  these 
agencies.  Most  Congressmen  support  ACDA' s  efforts 
since,  as  one  spokesman  pointed  out,  "r.o  one  really 
wants  to  be  caught  being  opposed  to  peace."  As 
America’s  nrte-'y" 1  "-ntslyst  ‘.sc  a.. .,s -control  and 
disarmament  matters"  the  Agency  is  responsible  for 
initiating  and  implementing  arms  control  policies, 
conducting  international  negotiations  Ji  disarmament 
matters,  and  sponsoring  research  oh  the  technical, 
economic,  social,  political,  and  diplomatic  aspects 
of  arms  control.  ACDA  Is  the  focal  point  in  the  U.  S. 
Government  lor  arms  control  matters,  but  proposals 
for  action  can  originate  anywhere  and  are  often  sub¬ 
mitted  for  analysts  to  task  groups  composed  of  .epre- 
sentativee  from  both  the  Government  am!  private 
sectors.  Significant  policies  are  always  coordinated 
with  ACDA's  senior  policymaking  body,  the  Committee 
of  Principals,  which  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  chiefs  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
AEC,  NASA,  and  US1A,  and  the  special  assistants  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affatr3  and  Science 
and  Technology.  While  eventually  the  Agency  may  be 
forced  to  assume  responsibility  for  managing  major 
systems  for  arms  control,  It  has  to  dale  preferred  to 
let  other  agencies  direct  the  development  of  scientific 
monitoring  devices  and  for  the  foreseeable  futur  will 
probably  remain  a  "sparkplug  rather  than  an  engine” 
in  arms  control  affairs. 
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BrandsUittcr,  Leopold.  [THE  WAY  OUT ;  EUROPE’S 
LAST  CHANCE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  MANKIND] 

Der  Ausweg;  Europas  letz.te  Chance  und  die  Zukunft 
der  Mensrhheit  [by]  Leobrand.  Linz,  Spirale-Verlag 
[1967]  155  p.  illus.  (Welt -Spirale  DUcher,  2) 

JN15.  B66 

On  Cover:  Pannationale  Welt  -Union. 

Contents.  --Preface.  -  -The  rise  or  the  downfall  of 
mankind ? --Cosmic  magnetism  moot  extensively  deter¬ 
mines  general  development  on  the  earth.  -  -The  rise  or 
the  downfall  of  the  West.  (Has  Europe  still  a  chance  ?). 
--Dante  Alighieri  - -lath  r  of  the  ioea  of  world  domin¬ 
ion.  The  UNO--a  failure.  Vtetnam--a  senseless 
war.  -  -Dissolution  of  NATO  and  i i  the  Warsaw  Pact  as 
well  as  of  the  Soviet  Union's  bilateral  satellite  treaties 
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a  principal  prerequisite  of  Europe's  unification 
and  rise).  -  -Principal  factors  (if  the  present  European 
policy.  - 'Contemporary  Europe  (the  hither  to  achieved 
European  mergers).  -  -Practical  realization  of  the 
” PWIT  (Pannational  World  Union)  and  of  its  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage,  the  "PIT  (Pannational  Union). 

Advocates  establishment  erf  a  pannational  world 
union  as  a  means  of  saving  nr  nkind  from  app;  bang 
Armageddon.  Brandstatter  sees  in  man’s  po.  al, 
economic,  social,  and  technological  developments  *ho 
effects  of  "cosmic  magnetism,"  a  part  of  the  "univer¬ 
sal  force  field'  defined  by  Agm  Yoga,  among  others. 


27  d 

Eckhardt,  William.  PSYCHOLOCY  OF  WAR  AND 
PEACE.  Journal  of  human  relations,  v.  16,  no.  2, 
1066:  23C  243.  Hi. J5f>.  v.  IG 

An  investigation  into  the  psychological  roots  of  war. 
Using  evidence  obtained  from  content  analyses  of  polit¬ 
ical  speeches  and  writings  and  from  questionnaire 
studies  of  public  opinion,  Eckhardt  claims  to  have 
established  a  correlation  between  militarism  and  an 
"authoritarian  faitii"  on  the?  one  hand,  and  pacifism  and 
a  "democratic  faith"  on  the  other,  lie  argues  that 
authoritarian  faith  originates  in  traumatic  childhood 
experiences  of  aggression  and  guilt,  and  on  this  basis 
suggests  methods  by  which  authoritarians  can  bo  won 
j’ver  to  democratic  and  peaceful  principles.  To  apply 
these  methods  on  a  sufficient  scale,  "all  we  need  is  a 
world  consti*  Mon,  wo  rid  parliament,  world  police, 
and  >rld  co 
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Feld.  Bernard  T.  TOWARD  A  NEW  AMERICAN  PRO¬ 
GRAM  FOR  PEACE.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists, 
v.  24.  May  1968:  4-5. 

TK9145.A84.  v.  24 

Despite  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  since 
Woi  Id  War  II.  the  United  States  has  failed  to  establish 
world  peace  or  to  bring  stability  and  prosperity  to  the 
newly  developing  nations.  It  has  done  no  better  on  Ihe 
homofront  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  race  and  pov- 
•  rty  and  is  faced  with  a  domestic  crisis  possibly  more 
threatening  than,  the  foreign  ones.  Ideas  and  programs 
to  de;il  with  these  problems  abound,  but  resources  do 
not.  Where  will  the  country  get  the  funds  it  needs  to 
stave  off  disaster?  An  end  to  the  Vietnam  War,  or  ever, 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  scale  oi  fighting,  would 
provide  more  than  enough  money  to  finance  domestic 
reconstruction.  Consequently  it  behooves  the  United 
States  to  call  a  halt  to  the  Ixjmbing  of  North  Vietnam,  to 
adopt  some  form  of  the  enclave  strategy,  and  to  press 
vigorously  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  funds  are 
needed  now.  not  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future, 
and  to  get  them  the  United  States  cannot  let  "trivial 
arguments  of  cost -accounting"  stand  in  its  way.  The 
project  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  the  supersonic 
transport,  and  Project  Plowshare  must  all  be  post¬ 
poned.  U.S.  commitments  to  Europe  must  be  reduced, 
and  the  deployment  of  additiuna)  missiles,  offensive  and 
defensive,  must  ho  delayed.  Most  of  the  funds  released 
by  these'  measures  should  go  into  domestic  programs, 
but  a  significant  fraction  shou’J  be  reserved  for  foreign 
aid.  The  American  people  must  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices;  only  in  this  way  can  optimism  about  Ameri¬ 
ca's  future  be  restored. 
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Gardner,  Richard  N.  SPACE  COMMUNICATIONS:  A 
NEW  INSTRUMENT  7  OH  WORLD  ORDER.  War/peace 
report,  v.  8,  Oct.  1968:  14-17. 

JX1901.W38,  v.  8 

Operating  in  a  framework  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  communication  satellites  could  contribute  enor¬ 
mously  to  world  developn.  t  and  understanding.  New 
satellites  will  soon  be  available  that  will  bypass  the 
necessity  for  the  expensive  ground  relay  stations  used 
by  present  satellites,  thus  offer  ing  an  inexpensive  and 
effective  way  of  reaching  large  ?-<»as  of  the  pop  lation. 
However,  the  tremendous  potential  of  these  new  broad¬ 
cast  satellites  may  never  be  realized  unless  a  compre¬ 
hensive  international  spice  communications  program 
can  be  started.  Such  a  program  should  promote  the 
development  of  a  network  of  broadcast  satellites  and 
encourage  studies  by  international  organizations  of  the 
benefits  of  space  broadcasting.  Pilot  projects  should 
be  organi"  ’  *«>  demonstrate  ihe  potential  contribution 
of  space  communications  to  national  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  development,  and  national  and  international  lending 
agencies  should  be  persuaded  to  help  finance  space 
broadcasting  systems  in  less-developed  countries. 
Although  the  united  States  should  retain  the  option  of 
communicating  with  hostile  nations  during  a  serious 
international  crisis,  It  should  assure  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  that  under  all  other  circumstances  they  will  not 
receive  political  or  commercial  messages  against  their 
will.  U.  N.  endorsement  of  international  cooperation  in 
space  broadcasting  should  be  sought  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  telecommunication  Union  convinced  that  it  should 
begin  assigning  radio  frequencies  for  space  broadcast¬ 
ing  operations.  Finally,  the  space  communications 
program  should  promote  the  use  of  satellites  for  publi¬ 
cizing  U.  N.  activities  and  proceedings.  Greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of  U.  N.  objectives  could  substantially  increase  the 
chances  of  their  realization.  Furthermore,  worldwide 
broadcasts  of  opposing  national  viewpoints  could  help 
clarify  international  misunderstandings  and  lay  trie- 
groundwork  for  a  peaceful  international  community. 

7  7  a 

Panagides,  Status  S.  COMMUNAL  CONFLICT  AND  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS:  THE  C*SE  OF  CYPRUS. 
Journal  of  peace  research,  no.  2,  1968:  133-145. 

AS9.J6,  1968 

Notes,  p.  144-145. 

Attempts  to  demonstrate  the  contribution  which  better 
economic  integration  can  make  T  Ihe  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  on  Cyprus. 
It  is  asserted  that  interdependence  in  the  economic 
sphere  brings  interaction  and  eventual  dependence  of 
one  community  jn  the  other  for  their  continued  exis¬ 
tence.  The  analysis  demonstrates  that  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  with  free  flow  of  resources  between  the 
communities  contributes  to  minimizing  income  inequal¬ 
ity,  which  in  turn  is  sere,  as  a  condition  conducive  to 
social  stability.  Est. mates  made  of  income  distribution 
between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Greek  Cypriots  with  77. 1  percent  of  the 
population  have  BO.  i  percent  of  the  income,  while  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  with  18.  2  percent  of  *hc  population 
have  a  low  12.  6  percent  of  the  income.  In  turn  data 
from  the  manufacturing  sector  are  used  to  demonstrate 
that  allocation  of  capital  and  labor  within  this  sector  on 
the  ImuLj  of  economic  considerations  (not  ethnic)  will 
favorably  serve  the  economic  welfare  of  both  communi¬ 
ties,  with  particularly  beneficial  effects  for  the  minor¬ 
ity.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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Pillauk,  Marc.  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
IC9OLUTI0M  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFLICTS. 
American  journal  ol  orthopsychiatry,  v.  38,  Apr.  1968: 
493-502.  RA790.  H1A5,  v.  36 

Peace  researchers  are  devoted  and  energetic  men, 
but  so  far  they  have  failed  to  find  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  war.  Studies  in  psychology,  conflict  beliefs, 
strategy,  history,  game  theory,  economics,  and  law 
have  contributed  significantly  to  man’  9  understanding 
of  war  and  peace,  and  out  of  this  work  have  come  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  a  more  peace¬ 
ful  world.  But  one  factor  has  been  consistently  over¬ 
looked:  the  absence  of  any  market  for  these  suggestions 
Proposals  are  not  enough,  for  “the  social  force 
necessary  to  try  the  plan"  is  also  required.  In  Ameri¬ 
can  politics,  this  force  is  stifled  by  Institutions  with 
an  interest  in  preparations  for  war  and  a  will  to  survive 
and  expand  their  Influence.  Such  are  the  military,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Aw-nry  the  defense  corporations, 
and  even  the  universities.  There  has  been  no  takeover 
by  a  military  elite.  The  problem  is  rather  that  the 
distinction  between  the  civilian  and  the  milit  '-y  man 
has  disappeared.  The  result  can  be  seen  in  U.  S. 
foreign  policy,  where  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  United 
States  that  stands  in  the  way  of  peace.  This  is  the 
missing  link  in  the  work  of  the  peace  researchers. 

Their  recommendations  will  be  of  little  value  until 
they  have  understood  the  distribution  of  decisionmaking 
power  in  the  United  Skates  and  then  discovered  the 
means  to  change  it. 
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PUGWASH  IN  GOOD  SHAPE.  Naiurc  (London)  v.  219. 

Sept.  21,  1968:  1205-1206. 

Ql.  N2,  v.  219 

Reports  on  the  1968  Pugwash  Conference.  Czechoslo¬ 
vak!-  overshadowed  all  other  issues  and  a  compromise 
report  declaring  that  the  Czechoslovak  people  should  be 
alli!«'»u  "to  run  their  own  affairs  was  agreed  to  only 
after  lengthy  and  emotional  debate.  Other  reports 
called  (or  general  and  complete  disarmament,  talks  on 
ABM  deployment,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty, 
conventional  arms  limitations,  and  regional  arms  con¬ 
trol  arrangements.  The  nut  lear  powers  were  asked  to 
declare  formally  that  they  would  not  attack  t‘  e  nonnu¬ 
clear  powers.  The  conference  has  managed  to  free 
Itself  from  Its  financial  woes  but  still  suffers  from  the 
pretense  “that  when  scientists  act  as  diplomats  and  pol¬ 
iticians  they  do  It  scientifically  and  therefore  better." 
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Rich,  Alexander,  and  V.  A.  Engelhard!.  A  PROPOSAL 
FROM  A  U.S.  AND  A  SOVIET  SCIENTIST  OCEANIC 
RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPING  NATIONS.  Bulletin 
of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  24,  Feb.  1968:  2-3. 

TK9i45.  A84,  v.  24 

The  growing  disparity  between  living  standards  in  Un¬ 
developed  and  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  Is 
a  source  of  international  tensions  and  substantially 
Increases  the  danger  uf  war.  How  to  reverse  this 
trend  la  one  of  the  gravest  problems  faring  mankind 
today.  The  vast  mineral  resources  beneath  the  ocean 
floor  offer  some  hope  of  a  solution,  but  only  recently 
has  man  become  fully  aware  of  the  great  potential  of 
these  resources  and  begun  to  devise  the  technical 
means  of  exploiting  them.  It  Is  likely  that  the  legal 
status  of  these  oceanic  minerals  will  soon  be  decided 
by  international  ronv-ntlon.  These  resources  should 


be  reserved  by  that  convention  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  A  considerable  share  of  them  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  lor  use  in  economic  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries.  The  benefits  would  be  twofold:  the  means 
would  be  at  hand  to  lift  the  developing  states  out  of 
poverty,  and  the  concern  of  the  developed  states  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  underdevelopment  would 
be  demonstrated. 
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SAKHAROV:  SOVIET  PHYSICIST  APPEALS  FOR  BOLD 
INITIATIVES.  Science,  v.  161,  Aug.  9,  1968;  556-558. 

Q1.S35,  v.  161 

In  an  essay  circui.  -d  within  Soviet  scientific  cir¬ 
cles,  Russian  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  made  an 
unprecedented  plea  for  rapprochement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  urged  the  two 
powers  to  abandon  extremist  ideologies  'nd  advocated 
utilizing  the  scientific  techniques  of  open  discussion 
and  intense  analysis  of  facts  to  seek  a  route  to  cooper¬ 
ation  and  disarmament.  Although  deeply  committed  to 
classic  Marxism,  Sakharov  recommended  changes  In 
both  Soviet  and  U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policies  to 
accelerate  the  "inevitable  convergence"  between 
socialism  anu  capitalism.  He  suggested  that  the 
United  States  make  the  minimal  economic  sacrifii  ?s 
needed  to  increase  its  support  of  the  poorer  countries 
and  discussed  the  need  for  greater  intellectual  free¬ 
dom  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Top  U.S.  scientists,  Includ¬ 
ing  Paul  Doty  of  Harvard,  Jerome  Wtesner  of  M.  I.  T.  , 
and  Polvkarp  Kusch  of  Columbia,  welcomed  the 
Sakharov  essay  and  felt  it  reflected  a  liberalizing  trend 
among  Soviet  professionals.  Sakharov's  views  on  the 
perils  of  thermonuclear  war  are  shared  by  many 
Americans,  and  his  convictions  regarding  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  constructing  an  effective  missile  defense- 
system  echo  the  opinions  of  physicists  Hans  Bethe  and 
Richard  Garwin  published  in  the  March  1968  Scientific 
American.  However,  many  other  scientists  in  both 
countries  still  concentrate  on  short-range  or  tactical 
problems  and  do  not  share  Sakharov's  world  view. 
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Senghaas,  Dieter.  [PEACE  RESEARCH  IN  THE  GER¬ 
MAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC]  Friedensforschung  in 
der  bundesrepubiik.  Atonizeiiauei ,  Juat/July  1368, 
380-381.  P&GP  RR 

Outlines  the  peace  research  activities  oi  West  Gw 
man  societies,  foundations,  and  institutes:  For- 
schungsinstitut  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fUr  auswBr- 
tige  Politlk,  Bonn;  Forschungsstelle  der  Vcreintgung 
Deutscner  Wissenschaitiei ,  Haiuuuig,  utifluilg  WiJ 
senschait  und  Politik,  Forschungslnstltut  flir  Inter¬ 
nationale  Polttik  und  Sicherheit,  Ebenhausen/lsar; 
Studiengesellschaft  flir  Friedensforschung,  Munich; 
Foj'sehungssISttte  uer  Evangelischen  Studiengemein- 
schaft,  Heidelberg;  Deutsche  Stlltung  fUr  Entwick- 
lungsEmder,  Bonn;  Gesellschall  zur  Forderung  von 
Zukunfts-  und  Friedensforschung,  Hannover;  and  some 
university  institutes. 
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Uibricht,  Walter.  NEW  INITIATIVES  OF  THE  CDR  FOR 
EUROPEAN  SECURITY.  GDR  review,  v.  13,  no.  9, 
1968:  suppl. ,  1 1-8]  DD261.G2,  v.  13 

Address  presented  to  the  People's  Chamber  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic,  on  Aug.  9,  1968. 

Declares  East  German  dedication  to  pr  mooting  peace 
and  security  in  Europe  and  proposes  several  measures 
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thai  could  ea  tensions  on  the  Continent.  The  West 
German  Government  is  criticized  fnr  its  revanchist 
policies  and  its  suppression  of  democracy  at  home. 
Ulbricht  emphasizes  that  until  the  Federal  Republic 
recognizes  existing  frontiers  in  Europe,  there  can  be 
no  solution  to  the  European  security  problem.  Once 
Bonn  is  willing  to  accept  realities  in  Europe,  further 
steps  can  be  taken  to  safeguard  European  security, 
including  the  admission  of  both  German  states  to  the 
United  Nations,  acceptance  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaiy,  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  Ger¬ 
manics  renouncing  the  use  of  force,  recognition  of  the 
territorial  status  quo  m  Europe,  and  the  normaliza¬ 
tion  of  relations  between  the  two  Germanies. 
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Waskow,  Arthur  I.  TOWARD  A  PEACEMAKERS  ACAD¬ 
EMY:  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  HRST  STEP  TOWARD  A 
UNITED  NATIONS  TRANSNATIONAL  PEACEMAKING 
FORCE.  [Rev.  ed.  I  The  Hague,  W.  Junk.  1967.  44  p. 

JX1981.  P7W33  1967 

Contents.  --A  note  on  origins.  --Introduction  and  sum¬ 
mary.  --The  political  need:  The  recent  experience. 
Private  action  toward  a  new  vocation.  --The  curriculum: 
Morale.  Languages.  Policeman-conciliator. 
Teacher-community  organizer.  Technical  skills.  --The 
institution:  The  academy  in  operation.  The  planning 
stage.  The  site.  The  alumni. --Conclusion. 

Proposes  a  peacemakers  academy  to  teach  mien  and 
women  languages,  technical  skills,  and  peacekeeping 
methods.  Its  opening  enrollment  of  275  would  ulti¬ 
mately  crow  to  between  10,000  *nd  20,000.  Graduate 
would  serve  3-  or  4-year  tours  of  duty  in  development 
projects  or  local  conflict  areas,  where  they  would  In 


available  for  emergency  service  for  the  U.  N.  Waskow 
believes  if  surn  an  Institution  had  existed  a  dersd.  go 
Arab-tsraeli  tensions  might  have  been  partly  re1-  -  d. 
He  concludes  that  10  years  from  n<  the  world  will  wish 
such  an  academy  had  been  founded  in  1967. 
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Werkheiscr,  Don.  INVISIBLE  TYRANNY.  PT.  2. 

TOWARD  THE  ALTERNATIVE  OF  MUTUAL  CONVENI¬ 
ENCE.  Journal  of  human  relations,  v.  16,  no.  2,  1968: 
149-166.  H1.J55,  v.  16 

Pt.  1  was  abstracted  as  item  ’659  in  v.  4,  no.  4,  of 
this  bibliography. 

Western  man  is  caught  up  m  an  antiquated  symbol 
system  mat  stifles  thought  and  communication  about 
social  evils.  To  escape  from  the  invisible  tyranny  and 
killer  culture  of  the  Western  war  machine,  he  needs  a 
new  language  to  expooc  me  u  «  the  human  condi¬ 

tion.  Human  relationships  are  based  on  either  single 
or  mutual  convenience.  A  game  simulation  of  these  two 
types  of  relationships  has  proved  that,  while  the  former 
is  the  cause  of  all  man's  social  afflictions,  me  latter 
offers  the  one  hope  of  escape  to  a  better  world.  Guided 
by  the  distinction  between  these  relationships,  a  seman¬ 
tic  analysis  ot  current  symbol  systems  reveals  the 
hypocrisy  and  confusion  of  modern  political  and  social 
jargon  out  aiso  points  me  way  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  language  more  adequate  to  man's  real  needs.  The 
freedom  movement  everywhere  has  begun  to  turn  tc 
violence,  but  this  is  futile.  Men  must  learn  to  see  the 
truth  of  their  present  situation  and  then  cooperatively 
take  their  freedom  into  their  own  hands.  This  is  the 
only  road  to  freedom  and  an  end  to  war,  strife,  and 
annihilation. 


IV.  GENERAL  ANALYSES  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACHES 


A.  THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
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Bohlen,  Charles  E.  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  I_n  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  News  letter, 
no.  88.  Aug.  1968  .  6-9. 

JX1.  U542,  1968 

"Address  delivered  before  the  World  Affairs  Coun¬ 
cil,  San  Diego,"  Calif.,  June  24,  1968. 

Traces  America's  increasing  involvement  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs,  especially  since  World  War  n.  The  two 
basic  tenets  of  America's  postwar  European  policy 
have  been  to  assure  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  and  encourage  the  creation  of  a 
European  com  mi;,,  curlier  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe  str  essed  containment,  whereas  present  policy 
emphasizes  peaceful  engagement.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  war  has  not  erupted  on  the  European  Continent, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  success  of  U.S.  policies  and 
the  abilities  of  the  European  peoples  to  peaceably 
resolve  their  differences. 
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THE  CHINESE  WORLD  ORDER;  TRADITIONAL  CHINA' S 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1966.  4>s  p. 

DS740.  4.C35455 

Partial  contents.  --A  preliminary  framework,  by 
John  K.  Fairbank.  Aims  and  means;  the  diversity  of 
practice  in  China’s  foreign  relation”  --Historical  notes 
on  the  Chinese  world  order,  by  Licn-sheng  Yang  The 
sinocentrlc  world  order.  and  reality.  --Early 

Ming  relations  whh  Southeast  Asia:  a  background 
essay,  by  Wang  Gungw  The  myth  of  superiority:  its 
origin,  --Intervention  versus  tribute  In  Slno-Vietnamese 
rmtlons,  1788-1790,  by  Truong  Buu  Lam.  -  -The  Chin¬ 
ese  perception  of  world  order,  past  and  present,  by 
Benjamin  I.  Schwartz.  --Notes  and  bibliographies 

Surveys  China's  relations  with  non -Chinese  states, 
mainly  during  the  Ch'lng  dynasty  (1644-1912).  and  con¬ 
tends  that  they  have  some  Indeterminate  relevance  to 
the  problem  of  China  in  today's  world.  If  a  Chinese 
perception  of  the  world  order  existed  in  the  past,  it 
was  undermined  in  the  20th  century;  the  West  should  be 
skeptical  of  explaining  present  or  future  Chinese 
jiolicles  in  terms  of  this  traditional  Image.  China  has 
adjusted  to  the  world' s  mu  it  1st  at  i  ..  ..mework,  has 
accepted  the  whole  machinery  of  international  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  appeals  to  International  law  whenever  It  Is 
advantageous 
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THE  COLD  WAR  AND  BEYOND.  Internation.il  journal, 
v.  23,  summer  1968:  335-455. 

D839.  15,  v.  23 

Contents.  - -A  multitude  of  cold  wars,  by  Louis  . I. 
Halle. — The  cold  war  revised,  Ly  Wilfrid  Knapp. -- 
International  organization  and  the  cold  war,  by  Lisin 


Gordenker.  —  The  Marshall  plan  and  the  cold  war,  by 
Charles  P.  Kindleberger. --Berlin,  the  blockade,  and 
the  cold  war,  by  Robert  Spencer.  -  -The  Austrian  Stale 
Treaty  and  neutrality  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  Ghita 
lonescu. --The  cold  war--secon<i  phase:  China,  by 
John  F.  Melby. --Soviet  policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  by 
Peter  Hr  ird. 

Essays  on  the  history  of  the  cold  war  and  aspects  of 
East-West  relations  today,  Halle  discusses  some  of 
the  historiographic  problems  encountered  in  attempting 
to  interpret  a  historical  movement  as  vast  as  that  of 
the  cold  war  and  concludes  that  since  every  historian 
will  see  the  struggle  in  his  own  terms  there  will 
always  be  not  one  but  "a  multitude  of  Cold  Wars, 

Knapp  reviews  and  criticizes  recent  historical  writing 
on  the  cold  war,  particularly  that  of  the  younger  "revi¬ 
sionist"  historians.  Gordenker  relates  thewayi.i  which 
the  Soviet-American  conflict  has  "necessarily  condi¬ 
tioned  the  functioning  and  development  of  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  of  international  institutions  intended  to  maintain 
and  foster  the  post- World  War  II  peace."  Kindleberger 
describes  the  genesis  of  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  basis 
of  personal  reminiscences  as  a  participant  in  that  event. 
Spencer  examines  the  -ole  played  by  Berlin  in  the  cold 
war,  emphasizing  the  long-term  diplomatic  repercus¬ 
sions  of  the  blockade  of  1948-49.  lor.escu  considers 
the  i mentations  M f  the  Austrian  State  Trea*v  anti 
gests  that  it  was  the  harbinger  ol  a  trend  towird  neu¬ 
trality  in  Eastern  Europe.  Meiby  identities  and  dis¬ 
cusses  a  "second  phase"  of  the  cold  war,  which  is 
manifested  "in  the  deadly  impasse  of  relations  between 
Washington  and  Peking"  and  colors  the  nature  of  every 
major  problem  in  Asia.  Howard  describes  the  aims 
and  methods  of  Soviet  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  finding 
them  "above  all  pragmatic  and  opportunist.  " 
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Eppsteln,  John.  NATIONALISM.  British  survey,  Aug. 
1968:  1-19.  D4I0.  B7,  1968 

Relates  the  history  of  nationalism  from  its  origin  in 
18th-century  Europe  to  the  present  and  attempts  to  find 
"the  plan  vhich  the  nation  and  devotion  (o  the  nation 
hold  hi  a  reasonable  framework  of  International  life." 
Violence  is  a  perennial  adjunrt  of  the  nation-state  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  hope  th.  .'  it  can  be  eliminated  completely 
and  permanently  Is  unrealistic.  The  task  ol  statesmen 
and  peoples  today  Is  to  prevent,  delay,  and  limit  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  most  signif  ¬ 
icant  step  In  this  direction  would  be  the  recognition  by 
all  that  the  moral  and  positive  laws  are  binding  or  the 
behavior  ol  states. 
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Richter,  Rolf.  |THK  DISARMAMENT  IDEA  IN  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  AND  GERMAN  POLICY,  1920-  :u29j 
Der  AbrUstungsgcdankc  in  Throne  und  Praxis  uml  die 
deutsche  Politik  (1920-1929).  Wi-hrwis.senschaftlichc 
Rundschau;  Zeitschrift  flic  die  europ.Tischc  Slcherheit, 
v.  18,  Aug.  1968:  442-466. 

U3.W485.  v.  18 
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P  in! s  out  dcspit.  ;  pat *nt  failure  by  the 

League  of  Nations  to  disarm  Germany  from  1S2U  to 
1929,  Gernuuiy'R  .-n  efforts  during  that  period  repre¬ 
sented  the  greatest  disarmament  achievenu  ■•*  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 
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SouliS,  Jean  Louis.  [FOREIGN  CONFRONTATIONS  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  PT.  1|  Confrontations  6tran- 
I’Cres  au  Proche-Orient.  pi.  !,  Revue  de  defense 
nationale,  v.  24.  June 'July  1968 ■  1001-1010.  illus. 

D410.R45,  v.  24 

Traces  Russia's  political  and  military  penetration 
into  the  Middle  East  since  the  end  of  World  War  L 
The  British  and  French  mandate  systems  established 
in  the  Near  East  at  tne  end  of  th"  war  incited  youth 
movements  to  seek  an  "alliance"  with  Moscow  to  check 
this  new  form  of  colonialism.  The  Moslem  community 
was  favo-ablv  impressed  by  Russia's  liberal  treatment 
of  ethnic  minority  groups  and  by  its  "reation  of  feder¬ 
ated  Moslem  republics  within  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
this  period  Lenin  was  ta  ,'ing  on*  a  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  calling  for  an  end  to  colonialism  and  imperialism 
throughout  the  world.  The  Arab  people,  most  of  whom 
lived  in  abject  poverty  and  suffered  at  the  hands  ot 
brutal  feudal  systems,  were  receptive  to  programs 
advocating  revolutions  and  classless  societies.  After 
the  Second  World  War,  Russia  continued  to  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  established  regimes  in  the  Near 
East,  and,  as  a  Great  Power,  sought  to  influence  the 
Arab  States  through  diplomatic  channels.  Between 
1956  and  1965  the  Russians  concluded  28  accords  with 
various  underdeveloped  countries,  five  of  which  were 
Middle  East  states.  However,  despite  the  Soviet 
Union's  influence  in  the  Near  East,  the  great  majority 
of  progressive  Arabs  remain  allergic  to  communism. 
Russia  will  nevertheless  continue  to  compete  for 
hegemony  in  the  Middle  East  and  thus  reduce  tne 
chances  for  tr  ie  peace  in  the  troubled  Holy  Land. 
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Subbarao.  M.  V.  A  COURSE  TOWARDS  DISARMAMENT 
NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY.  United  Asia,  v.  20, 
Mar.  /Apr.  1968:  96-104. 

DS1. 1155  v.  20 

Traces  the  various  disarmament  commissions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  Nations,  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  Tile  latter  was  created  to  deal  with  sui  h  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  freeze  on  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons,  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  danger  of  accidental  war.  Subbarao 
believes  the  nonproliferation  treaty  a  product  of  the  18- 
Nation  Committee,  will  perpetuate  the  present  nui  lear- 
weapons  momqxilv  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  author 
concludes  that  India  favors  the  treaty  so  long  as  it  does 
not  discriminate  against  nonnuclear-weapon  slates  or 
impede  ihe  growth  of  peaceful  nuclear  science  and  tech¬ 
nology. 
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Trevor-Roper,  H.  R.  THE  DILEMMA  OF  MUNICH  lb 
STILL.  WITH  US.  New  York  tunes  magazine,  Sept. 

15,  1968:  94-35,  72,  76,  79,  82.  illus. 

AP2.N6S75,  1968 

"Munich'  has  become  the  symbol  for  any  disastrous 
surrender  to  a  thro, it  of  force  and  a  rallying  cry  for 
those  who  fear  the  consequences  of  appeasing"  an 
enemy.  Yet  the  great  debate  provoked  by  the  Munich 


settlement  and  its  aftermath  ban  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  resolver..  What  is  the  real^  lesson  of  that 
tragic  moment  in  history?  The  Munich  Conference, 
like  every  other  historical  event,  can  be  understood 
only  within  its  own  historical  context--the  European 
crisis  that  began  with  Hitler's  assumption  of  power  In 
1933.  Hitler  was  determined  to  overturn  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  settlement,  and  the  destruction  of  Czechoslo- 
zakla  was  one  part  of  this  program.  The  democracies 
were  committed  to  the  defense  of  the  status  quo  bat 
were  willing  to  settle  for  a  rational  and  honorable 
compromise  with  the  Germans.  Neither  the  objectives 
of  the  Western  Allies,  nor  the  diplomatic  machinery 
they  invoked  to  serve  those  objectives,  were  at  fault. 
The  real  cause  of  the  tragedy  lay  in  the  unwillingness 
of  Western  statesmen  to  face  up  to  the  truth  concerning 
Hitler's  intentions.  Chamberlain  simply  refused  to 
face  the  facts.  The  critical  questiof  was  whether 
Hitler  was  seeking  only  local  adjustments  of  the 
European  status  quo  or  the  overtlirow  of  the  existing 
European  framework.  Even  in  the  1930  s,  the  answer 
should  have  been  obvious.  The  lesson  of  Munich  is 
clear.  Policy  must  be  based  "on  the  evidence  of  the 
present"  determined  "b«  exa-ining  me  facts  fairly 
within  their  own  context.'  Applied  to  Vietnam,  this 
rule  would  require  an  unbiased  investigation  of  all 
the  relevant  factors  present  in  that  situation.  A 
rational  consideration  of  these  matters  might  lead  to 
a  policy  of  retreat.  But  if  retreat  is  based  not  on  the 
facts,  but  on  virtuous  illusions,  then  it  "can  only  lead, 
like  Munich,  to  moral  collapse  and  political  defeat." 
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Williams,  Geoffrey,  and  Joseph  Frankel.  A  JOUIICAL 
SCIENTIST'S  LOOK  AT  THE  COLD  WAR  AS  HISTORY 
Political  studies,  i.  16 ,  June  1968:  285-292. 

JAi.  P63,  v.  16 

Review;,  in.  uvvoko  i  i,e  nan.  . .  .  F.  .  8j' 

G.  F.  Hudson.  The  Age  oT containment  by  David  Rees. 
World  Politics  in  a_n  Age  of  Revolution  by  John  W. 
Spanier.  The  Dcbateable  Alliance  by  Coral  Bell,  PolJU- 
cal  Power:  U.JS.  A./U.  S.  S^R.  by  Z.  Brzez.inskl,  Thty 
Cold  War  as  History  by  Louis  J.  Halle,  The  Polities  of 
Disarmament :  A  Study  in  Soviet  and  American  Games- 
manehip  l>v  Joseph  Nogee  and  John  W.  Spanier.  i_ne 
Strategy'  of  Interdependence  by  V.  P.  Rock.  Beyond  tht 
('old  War  by  M.  D.  Shu  1  man.  "nd  The  End  of  Alliance 
by  Ronald  Steel.  The  article  points  out  "problems  of 
interpretation  whiel.  are  of  particular  political  Interest" 
tor  predicting  international  relations  in  the  post -cold 
war  era. 

B  GENERAL  ANALYSES 
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Bennett,  Roy.  NUC'l  FAR  POWFRS  AND  NUt  l. FAR 
DISARMAMENT.  h .  v  »ew  of  international  Affairs, 

V.  19.  Aim.  5.  19GB •  1G- 17. 

D839.  R4,  v.  19 

Whili-  most  of  the  V .  N.  members  who  abstained  from 
votm^  on  the  nonproliferation  treaty  were  sub-Saharan 
African  states,  and  their  reasons  for  doing  so  were 
clnefU  nonnuclear  and  regional,  the  abstention  of 
,Ia|un,  West  Or  many,  and  India  pones  a  serious 
problem  (Lit  j>ertams  to  the  intentions  of  the  super¬ 
powers,  on  which  there  are  two  contrasting  views. 

Some  hold  that  the  I'nited  Slates  and  Russia  want  to 
establish  a  dual  hegemony  and  divide  the  wot Ui  between 
thnnsehes.  iJut  tins  seems  improbable  because  the 
two  superpowers  possess  over  90  percent  of  the  world's 
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nuclear  capacity  and  the  restrictions  '( the  treaty  seem 
to  militate  against  their  condominium.  Others  maintain 
that  alter  the  settlement  if  the  Vietnam  War  a  much 
stronge.  JfiUntc  car.  be  expected.  They  argue  that  the 
superpowers  realize  that  the  focus  of  the  cold  war  now 
lies  in  the  Third  World  and  a  conflict  -re  would  be  in 
neither' s  interest.  Against  this  background  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty  may  be  important  because  it  points  to 
Communist  China  as  tomorrow's  major  conflict  area. 
Alter  tire  Vietnam  War  and  the  Near  East  crisis  are 
settled,  the  superpowers  might  well  agree  to  do  nothing 
in  regard  to  China  tnat  would  affect  the  vital  interests 
of  the  other  and  not  to  permit  a  third  party  to  upset  the 
balance.  If  such  a  dAtente  materializes  and  the  super¬ 
powers  together  assume  the  responsibility  for  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  the  United  Nations  may  then 
be  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  urgent  problems  in 
the  Third  World. 
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Bozinovif ,  M.  THE  NUCLEAR  NON  -PROLIFE RA  T lON 
TREATY  AND  FURTHER  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  DISARMAMENT.  Review  of  international  affairs, 
v.  19,  Aug.  5,  1968:  14-16. 

D839.  R4,  i.  .9 

Although  the  great  effort  to  clarify  the  attitudes  and 
intentions  of  the  U.  N.  member  states  toward  the  non  - 
proliferation  treaty  was  generally  successful,  some 
countries  still  remain  doubtful.  The  treaty  has  defi¬ 
nite  positive  aspects.  If  it  is  accepted  and  applied  it 
.  til  end  »*>*  further  spread  of  nuclear  arms,  commit 
the  nuclear  powers  to  embark  on  the  road  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  lessen  the  fears  of  nuclear  war,  and  enable  the 
nonnuclear  countries  to  use  nuclear  power  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  under  most  favorable  conditions.  But  it 
does  ,g  a/dve  'he  p-nhlein  of  miarsineoimi  ae---- 
lty  of  the  nonnuclear  countries,  and  no  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  nuclear  powers  toward  their  own  disarma- 
m-nt.  However  the  err.plvsis  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  readiness  to  resort  to  more 
nuclear  disarmament  measures  ui  the  future  and  the 
fact  that  the  time  limits  mentioned  are  not  so  vagui  as 
they  used  to  be  seem  encouraging.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  ■  esponsibiltty  and  role  of  the  small  coun¬ 
tries  is  growing,  and  the  Conference  of  Nonnuclear 
Countries  to  be  held  in  Geneva  ui  September  1968, 
might  facilitate  the  settlement  of  many  problems.  But, 
rather  than  Indulging  in  general  declarations  of  post 
tlons  or  concentrating  on  problems  of  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  the  cciference  must  discuss  not 
only  the  main  problem  but  also  partial  disarmament 
measures  not  directly  connected  with  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration.  The  United  States,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain 
have  promised  to  participate,  and  they  may  expect  to 
be  confronted  with  more  tangible  proposals  and 
demands  from  the  nonnuclear  countries  and  offered 
support  for  more  determined  efforts  toward  disarma¬ 
ment.  Yugoslavia  is  ready  to  help  in  the  search  for  a 
mure  adequate  solution  of  the  nonnuelear  countries' 
Security  problems  and  in  the  in"'  ition  of  the  prix'ess 
of  disarmament. 
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Feld,  Bernard  T.  AFTER  THE  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY- -WHAT  NEXT?  Bulletin  of  the  atomic 
scientists,  v.  24.  Sept.  1968  2  -  3. 

TK9145.  A84,  v.  24 

The  nonproliieratton  treaty  may  be  a  significant 
turning  point  in  the  quest  for  disarmament.  At  a 
minimum,  it  has  proved  oi.ee  again  that  despite  ideo¬ 
logical  and  political  differences  the  nuclear  powers 


can  ri  ach  agreement  on  important  security  matters  o» 
mutual  toncem.  But  more  .mportant  than  the  treaty 
itself  was  the  accompanying  announcement  that  the 
superpowers  were  ready  to  negotiate  limitations  on 
their  own  nuclear  armaments.  With  the  deploynvnt  of 
ABM’s  and  multiple  warhead  missiles,  the  nuclear 
arms  competition  is  taking  another  upward  turn,  which 
must  be  stopped  before  it  gets  out  of  control.  The 
Soviet  Union,  in  its  memorandum  of  July  1,  1968, 
offered  arms  control  proposals  In  nine  areas  of  con¬ 
cern,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  opportunities  for  prog¬ 
ress  in  each  of  them.  Certainly  a  "no  first  use" 
pledge  and  a  moratorium  on  the  manufacture  of  fis¬ 
sile  materials  for  weapons  are  withir  reach,  as  are  a 
suspension  of  the  deployment  of  new  weapons  systems 
and  negotiation  of  a  ban  on  underground  nuclear  tests. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  see  what  more  the  Russia  s 
have  to  say  about  limiting  the  movements  of  sub¬ 
marines  and  aircraft  and  about  arms  reductions  i.i 
Europe.  Other  regional  arms  control  arrangements, 
as  well  as  measures  to  secure  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
seabed,  ought  to  be  discusseu.  The  matter  of  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  weapons  can  be  disposed  of  with 
unilateral  pledges  by  all  the  major  powers  not  to 
develop  or  use  them. 
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Geyer,  Alan.  TOWARD  JUSTICE  AND  PEACE  IN  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  Christian  century,  v.  85. 

Aug.  21,  196"  1049-1053. 

BR1.  C45  v.  85 

Examines  the  report  "Toward  Justice  and  Peace  in 
Internatio"  il  Affairs"  of  section  4  at  the  World  Council 
o'  Churci"'v'  Fourth  A«n>mbly  in  Uppsala,  Sweden. 

The  report  urges  nuclear  abstinence  for  smaller 

**  '  phased  d* nar “lament  for  nuclear  powers, 
calls  for  a  Soviet -U.S.  moratorium  on  antioaiinxiv 
missile  sv stems  and  extension  ol  ihe  test  ban  to  under¬ 
ground  testing,  as  well  as  reliance  on  multilateral 
peacekeeping  and  International  law.  China's  foreign 
relations,  the  Vtetn.  n  War,  the  Nigerian  conflict,  and 
the  Middle  East  situation  are  also  discussed  in  Ihe  doc¬ 
ument,  which  notes  that  revolution  and  violence  will 
increase  if  the  relative  growth  rate  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  is  not  raised  substantially. 
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Kahn,  Herman,  and  Anthony  J.  Wiener.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  THF  vvuy  LONG  RUN. 

In  then  The  year  2000;  a  framework  for  speculation 
on  the  next  thirty -three '  ears.  New  York,  Macmil¬ 
lan  [1967|  p.  359-385.  illus, 

CR160.  K3  1967 

Reflections  on  the  long-term  prospects  for  tile  inter¬ 
national  political  system.  The  authors  recall  a  com- 

rvtMT)  »  **«*M '**•*?  l?*"™  3  ICC, 

innate  human  aggression,  economic  inequities,  and 
International  anarchy  together  doom  the  armed  nation- 
suit*  system  to  rapid  ext  met  ion.  They  challenge  this 
theory  to  the  extent  that  it  has  assumed  the  aspects  of 
a  dogmatic  truth  and  argue  that  tlx*  present  state  sys¬ 
tem  is  equally  i  ompatible  with  a  future  of  evolutnxury 
stability  or  of  widespread  international  violence.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  great  struc¬ 
tural  chattges  to  the  system,  and  a  series  at  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  explored,  including  bloc  systems,  condo¬ 
miniums*  concerts  of  powers,  perfection  of  the  .  sited 
Nations,  world  federal  government,  world  empire, 
community  sanctions,  and  the  decline  civilization. 
Finally,  the  various  possible  methods --peaceful  and 
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violent --whereby  the  current  system  might  be  trans 
formed  Into  a  new  one  are  commented  upon. 
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Leary.  Frank.  ARMS  CONTROL- -HOW' REAL ?  Space/ 
aeronautics,  v.  50,  Sent.  1968:  52-65.  Ulus. 

TL501.A786,  v.  50 

Although  the  outlook  for  general  a*«d  complete  dis¬ 
armament  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  bleak,  the  cur¬ 
rent  prospects  for  the  conclusion  of  limited  arms  con¬ 
trol  measures  are  very  good.  The  U.  S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  is  currently  seeking 
"Insights  which  may  permit  the  U.  S.  to  step  off  the 
opcr.  spiral  down  to  hell,  and  hopefully  take  the  rest  of 
the  world  along.  **  Even  though  most  nations  are  not 
willing  to  renounce  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy,  the  majority  are  eager  to  limit  the  destruction 
resulting  from  international  conflict  and  to  divert  the 
resources  devoted  to  making  w?.r  mat  ’rials  to  more 
constructive  purposes.  Since  nations  nre  generally 
reluctant  to  accept  restraints  on  arms  production  or. 
faith  along,  ACDA  officials  have  focused  a  good  deal 
of  attention  on  verification  procedures  that  would 
assure  the  compliance  of  all  participants  with  the 
terms  of  any  arms  control  agreements  that  may  be 
reached.  Because  governments  often  resist  the  Intru¬ 
sion  by  foreign  nationals  into  their  defense  and  scien¬ 
tific  establishments,  verification  systems  are  needed 
that  are  minimally  intrusive  and  can  operate  with  or 
without  the  cooperation  of  all  governments  involved  in 
the  agreement.  Among  the  possibilities  under  consid¬ 
eration  are  unmanned  onsite  systems  utilizing  auto¬ 
matic  sensors,  recording  devices,  and  data  trans¬ 
mission  techniques:  satellite  reconnaissance;  high- 
ahitude  surveillance’  and  off  short  reconnaissance 
Satellites  appear  to  be  the  mo3t  promising  of  ail  pro¬ 
posed  monitoring  devices  since  they  are  very  unobtru¬ 
sive  and  offer  "the  potential  of  seeing  anything  larger 
than  two  fee*  in  diameter  on  the  surface  from  100  mi 
up  *  As  long  as  diplomats  :.■*"*  contend  with  ambi¬ 
tion,  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  they  will  o*  unable  to 
negotiate  arms  control  agreements  on  the  bast?  of 
trust  alone,  twi  this  does  not  prevent  -t\e  enactment  oi 
limited  arms  control  measures  for  which  sound  verifi¬ 
cation  procedures  can  be  worked  out.  Thus,  "granted 
only  a  minimal  measure  of  good  will  and  sanity." 
nations  mav  soon  be  persuaded  to  noticeably  curtail 
arms  competition 
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Noel- Baker,  Philip.  WE  HAVE  BEEN  HERE  BEFORE, 

In  (.’alder,  Nigel,  ed.  Unless  peace  comes:  a 
scientific  forecast  of  new  weapons.  New  York, 

Viking  Press  jl9tWj  p.  215-230. 

U104.CT55  1968 

Modern  weapons  t’Cimolugy  makes  it  more  urgent 
than  ever  that  all  nations  cooperate  to  curb  the 
arms  race.  Except  for  a  10-year  peril  id  following 
World  War  i,  all  serious  eiiorts  to  achieve  disarma¬ 
ment  du  r  mg  t  he  p  ant  hundred  y < -  a  i  s  have  been  h  1  oc  k  ed 
by  the  militarists.  They  include  the  professional 
military  staffs,  armaments  manufacturers  and  sales¬ 
men,  members  of  patre-gu  societies,  and  national 
Intelligence  services.  Despite  the  antiwar  passions 

v  >u  s  ed  by  th e  Franco-  Pru  ssian  Wai  and  the  two 
World  Wars,  national  leaders  have  been  unable  to 
resist  the  pressures  for  arms  expansion.  Although 
the  United  Nations  is  in  manv  ways  a  strong?!  organi¬ 
zation  than  the  League  of  Nat  tons,  Us  main  achieve¬ 
ments  ut  the  field  of  disarmament  are  iirulttHi  l..  tin- 


test  ban  treaty  and  the  treaty  prohibit ir^  *** Hilary  uses 
of  outer  space,  neither  of  which  have  had  universal 
adherence.  Despite  its  bleak  history,  however, 
disarmament  should  not  be  considered  impossible. 

The  principal  impediments,  China’s  apparent  intran¬ 
sigence  and  the  difficulty  of  instituting  effective  safe¬ 
guards  to  guarantee  compliance  with  disarmament 
measures,  can  eventually  be  overcome.  The  variety 
of  successful  international  institutions  already  in 
existence  that  serve  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  community  give  an  indication  of  the  feasibility 
of  worldwide  cooperation.  The  elimination  of  national 
rivalries,  the  perfection  of  international  institutions, 
and  disarmament  are  all  goals  that  should  be  pursued 
simultaneously,  "success  or  failure  in  any  one  direc¬ 
tion  will  affect  progress  toward  the  others.  None  is 
out  of  reach. " 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  PEACE.  Impact  of  science 
on  society,  v.  lb,  Apr.  June  1968 •  7-133. 

QJ.  14,  v.  18 

Contents.  -  -The  editor  comments.  -  -Peace  research, 
the  science  of  survival,  by  Bert  V.  A.  Rbling.  -  -Why 
is  man  aggressive?  A  synthetic  round  table.  --A  data - 
collecting  network  for  the  sociosphere,  by  Kennetn  E. 
Boulding.  -  -Polemology  and  the  solution  of  conflicts, 
by  tjaston  Bouthoul.  -  -The  application  erf  game  theory 
to  peace  research,  by  Anatol  Rapoport.  --Etlu.  cen¬ 
trism.  source  and  aggravating  factor  of  conflicts,  by 
Ignacy  Sachs.  --Notes  on  contributors. 

Introductory  essays  on  peace  research.  Rdling 
describes  the  emergence  of  this  discipline  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  field  of  inquiry,  ide edifice  the  major  subdivisions 
of  the  field,  discusses  briefly  its  most  pressing  meth¬ 
odological  prob!  -ms.  and  concludes  with  an  institu¬ 
tional  survey  and  all  for  greater  International 
cooperation.  The  round* able  participants  exchange 
thoughts  on  the  biological  and  psychocultural  roots  erf 
human  aggression,  with  most  of  the  discussion  directed 
U  answering  the  question  of  whether  aggressive 
behavior  :«  m  some  sense  uisunctuai  or  innaie  to  nw 
Boulding  complains  ’ack  of  hard  information  or. 

the  factors  affecting  war  and  peace  *«.J  '"alls  for 
creation  of  a  "worldwide  system  of  social  data  - 
collecting  stations,  like  a  meteorological  network, 
which  would  be  able  to  convert  raw  facts  into  "a  form 
something  like  weather  maps"  for  the  guidann  (rf 
statesmen.  Bouthoul  outlines  the  major  concerns  of 
polemology.  \<>  the  scierue  vrf  conflicts.  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  scientific  study  of  the  rhythms  and  cycles  of 
war  and  peace  in  order  to  arrive  it  a  functional 
pacifism  instead  .rf  as  hitherto,  a  purely  emotional 
line.  Rapoport  discusses  game  theory  as  ihe  science 
of  rat  navi  decision  ir»  conflict  situations. "  Gsme 
theory  aw  ordtng  to  Rapoport.  by  proving  that  modern 
war  is  unrealistic,  forces  ihe  wauiuston  that  the  states 
of  the  world  must  learn  tv)  substitute  collective  Lit 
individual  rationality.  Sacha  analytes  the  phenomena 
..rf  ■■•hnocentriam  ■  the  belief  that  what  is  line's  own  or 
"ours"  is  always  best.  Me  illustrates  how  et.mo.en - 
trism  distorts  per  r plums  by  tracing  *Jv,  enangi.ig 
attitude*  erf  Europeans  tow  ul  the  N’e.rro, 
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Ser^haas,  Dieter.  |  AGGRESSIVE NESS  AND  VIOLENCE; 
ABOUT  THE  ANATOMY  OY  DETERRENCE  POLICY] 
Aggressivitlt  und  Ex  wait  7x  '  Anatomic  drr 
Abschreckuiv spoilt ik.  Atomic1  laUer,  June/ 'July  1968. 
319  327.  PtGP  .\R 


ARMS  CONTROL  *  DISARMAMENT 


Expounds  that  no  rlatd*  psac*  can  ba  built  on  dstsr- 
mt«  at rMsgy;  trua  psscs  planning  cannot  ba  under¬ 
taken  until  tha  dtamantling  ol  datarranca  systems 
bugtna. 

J00 

langiaa a,  Dtatar.  [PEACE  RESEARCH  UNDER  THE 
DILL  OF  DETERRENCE]  fTtadanaforactang  Ini 
Buna  voa  Abacbrackung.  Polltlacba  Vlarta IJabraa - 
aebrltt,  v.  »,  Japt.  1953:  400-477. 

JA14.P63,  v.  9 

Appralaaa  tranda  In  cryfrmgmrj  paaca  research. 
Bangbaaa  point  a  oU  that  Ignormuc*  at  power  pollute  by 
paaca  reeearcbere  may  deprive  tbatr  work  at  tha 
"public  raaoaauma'*  nacaaaary  under  tha  praaant  eon  - 
dttlcoa  of  U  orsnalaad  aagatlon  at  paaca.  On  tha 
othar  band,  tbatr  preoccigauioa  with  datarranca  might 
maka  thalr  raaaarch  Irrelevant.  A  seven-peg* 
bibliography  la  appended. 
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Stallman,  MarahaU  D.  BEYON  D  THE  COLD  WAR.  Near 
Haven,  Tale  University  Press,  1968.  Ill  p. 

D944.947  19C«a 

Contents.  —  Praises.  -- Retrospect.  —The  changing 
terrain  of  International  polltlca.  — Transformations  In 
tha  Soviet  system.  — The  evolution  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  tha  er!d  war.  —  A  shift  of  emphasis  In  policy. 

Contends  that  tha  cold  war  is  no  longer  the  d  > m ma¬ 
ting  fact  of  International  relations  and  described  the 
changes  over  tha  past  decade  within  tha  Soviet  Union 
and  between  the  East  and  West  that  have  altered  tha 
rationale  and  tha  weapons  of  tha  cold  war.  Shulman 
notes  that  as  a  consequence  of  mutual  deterrence  the 
conflict  relationship  between  tha  Soviet  Union  and  tha 
Waal  h as  passed  from  a  stark  poatwar  confrontation  to 
a  mors  ambiguous  stage  in  which  tha  balance  of  con¬ 
flicting  and  par  ail  ei  interests  la  less  clearly  defined. " 
The  author  recommends  a  shift  of  emphasis  In  Western 
policies  that  would  recognize  that  tha  cold  war  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  framework  lor  dealing  with  rele¬ 
vant  International  problems. 
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atamteh,  Sidney  J.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DfSARMA  - 
KENT;  f Ha  JkiEAi  EvAnatzlo.  bulletin  cf  the  atonic 
scientists,  v.  34,  June  19«8:  19-22. 

TK914S.AS4,  v.  34 

Ac  rupee  u.3.  poltcymakert  cf  preoccupying  them  - 
salves  with  tectnocrstU:  fantaslea  and  peripheral 
■saues  la  order  to  avoid  tie  crucial  political  problems 
of  arms  control  and  difltr  rnament.  Somtch  r»es  the 
proliferation  rf  convent!  sal  arms  In  Latin  America, 
the  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  avidence  that  tha  United  Sates  las  become  obeeesed 
with  technology;  he  polite  to  the  outer  apace  treaty  and 
tha  nonproliferation  treaty  as  proof  that  peripheral 
matters  are  being  used  to  avoid  the  one  real  problem, 
aoclear  dtaarrnameig.  Since  thoee  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  U.  9.  arms  control  policy 
seem  designed  to  perpetuate  a  strategy  of  avoiding  the 
Important  issues,  a  greater  and  mare  active  concern 
with  arms  control  ts  required  outside  the  bureaucracy, 
and,  la  particular,  a  public  conatkuency  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  disarmament  program  must  be  created.  The  itm, 
of  course,  Is  to  devise  a  new  and  Imaginative  arms 
control  policy  that  will  put  Ideas  and  politics  In  their 
proper  place  before  things  and  possessions. 
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SOVIET  MEMORANDUM  Or  JULY  I,  1968.  Bulletin  of 
the  atomic  scientists,  v.  24,  3  1968:  30-31. 

TK9145.  a64,  v.  24 

Sets  forth  nine  arms  control  and  disarmament  propo¬ 
sals,  all  of  which  are  "urgent  measures'"  requiring 
Implementation  "In  the  near  future. "  The  memorandum 
cade  for  a  Dan  on  tha  uae  or  manufacture  of  nuclear 
wwapotu,  reduction  of  present  stocky  lies  of  nuclear 
weapons,  limitations  on  the  movements  of  strategic  air¬ 
craft  and  submarines,  a  treaty  prohibiting  underground 
nuclear  teste,  a  ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  or  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons,  liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases, 
regional  disarmament  measures,  and  a  treaty  Insuring 
that  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  will  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 
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U.  S.  Arms  Control  and  Dlearmurr  ent  Agency.  DOCU¬ 
MENTS  ON  OSARMAMENT,  1887.  (Washington,  For 
•ale  by  the  9upt,  of  Doc*,  ,  U.  S.  Govt.  Print.  Off. , 

19*8]  820  p.  CH*  Publication  46) 

JX1974,  A1U542,  no.  46 

A  compilation,  in  chronological  order,  of  the  "basic 
document*  on  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapon*  and  either  uapecta  of  disarm  am  ;*  „nd  arms 
control.  ”  The  full  text  of  the  seventh  ^  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Arm*  r ontrol  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
January  30,  1966,  concludes  the  volume. 
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Vernai*,  Jacket.  [ONE  STEP  TOWARD  DISARMA¬ 
MENT?)  Un  pas  vers  le  ^sarmement?  Revue  de 
defense  nationaie,  v.  24,  Aug.  /Sept.  1966:  1300- 
1312.  D410.MS,  v.  24 

Assesses  the  chances  for  a  successful  arm*  reduc¬ 
tion  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Three  re  aeon*  why  the  superpowers 
agreed  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  are  that  arms  control 
msci  is  ions  would  facilitate  the  election  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  speed  up  the  ratification  of  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty,  and  pave  tne  way  for  an  honorable 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Vernant  believes  chat 
an  arms  control  agreement  between  the  superpowers 
would  be  ineffective  without  the  signatures  of  France 
and  China.  Although  persuading  China  to  agree  to 
any  arms  limitation  vt-Ul  be  difficult,  it  will  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  being  a  nuclear  power  before 
the  world  can  become  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 
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Weinberg.  Alvin  M.  LET  *JS  PREPARE  FOR  PEACE. 
Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  24,  Sept.  1966: 
17-20.  TK9I45.A84,  v.  24 

"Presented  at  the  Seventh  Atoms  foe  Peace  Award 
Ceremony,  Rockefeller  University.  "  N.  V. ,  Now.  14, 
1967. 

New  technologies  offer  the  hope  of  eliminating  a 
major  cause  of  war --the  inequitable  distribution  of. 
the  earth's  scarce  resources.  The  potential  benefits 
erf  nuclear  technology  alone  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  this  optimistic  forecast.  Yet  material 
scarcity  Is  not  the  only  cause  uf  war.  Optimists  are 
mistaken  in  believing  that  the  nuclear  confrontation  of 
the  superpowers  will  simply  dissolve  with  the  advent 
of  their  technological  Utopia.  Paradoxically  the 
recent  failure  to  negotiate  a  freeze  on  *he  construction 
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IV.  GENERAL  ANALYSES  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACHES 


at  ABM  systems  may  prove  to  have  been  a  major  arms 
control  breakthrough.  To  the  degree  that  active 
'defences  are  effective,  the  cape*ity  rV  tne  world  to 
destroy  Its  people  has  been  reduced  and  a  ►  A  of  arms 
limitation  already  achieved.  Why  not  concentrate  U.  9. 
dfolomauc  efforts  on  i>egotuting  a  limitation  on  effen- 
•tvs  weapons  wh'le  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
expansion  of  defensive  systems ?  Admittedly  this 
approach  faces  a  number  of  formidable  difficulties, 
but  the  balance  of  terror  is  Imperfect  too  as  well  -* 
much  more  dostructl/e  if  it  falls.  Furthermore  the 
two  superpowers  already  have  decided  to  deploy  ABM 
systems,  and  an  adequate  defense  is  in  fa**t  a  pre  - 
requisite  to  effective  arms  control.  The  energy  -rich 
world  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  world  of  materu.1  plenty, 
but  It  will  also  be  a  war  Id  of  nation-states  carrying 
Into  the  future  their  habits  cf  violence.  A  world  In 
which  nations  occupy  themselves  with  defensive  rather 
than  offensive  preparations  would  be  a  safer  place  In 
which  to  live  than  one  held  together  by  the  fragile 
balance  of  terror. 

C  GENERAL  AND  COMPUTE 
DISARMAMENT 
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QUESTION  OF  GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISAR¬ 
MAMENT;  ...SPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 
ON  THE  EFFECTS  Or  THE  POSSIBLE  USE  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  ON  THE  SECURITY  AND 
ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS  FOn  STATES  OF  THE 
ACQUISITION  AND  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THESE  WEAPONS.  Peace  and  the  sciences,  Apr./ 
June  1968:  1-34.  JX190L  P25,  1966 


Describes  the  prooabte  effects  of  nuclear  weapons 
under  various  conditions  of  strategic  and  tactical 
warfare,  estimates  the  cost  of  producing  these  weapons 
at  different  lev*1!  of  economic  development,  and 
discusses  theU  .pact  on  international  politics  and 
the  security  of  nations.  The  panel  r* con. mends 
approval  of  th<?  ronproltferatlon  treaty,  negotiation  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  an  agreement  to 
reduce  existing  nuclear  stockpiles,  and  the  establish- 
mert  of  nuclear-free  zones  and  effective  security 
guarantees  for  the  nonmiciear  powers.  But  the  panel 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  only  through  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  can  the  nations  of  the  globe  achieve 
genuine  and  lasting  security. 
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THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT’S  MEMORANDUM  ON 
CERTAIN  URGENT  MEASURES  FOR  ENDING  THE 
ARMS  RACE  AND  ON  DISARMAMENT.  Reortnts 
from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  7,  July  26,  1968  ;  31-37. 

P&GP  RR 

Translated  from  Pravda.  July  2(  I960. 

Slav  Rm 

Enumerates  Soviet  measures  for  aiding  the  arms 
race  and  implementing  a  plan  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  The  plan  calls  for  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  reduction  of  their  means  c,t  delivery, 
liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases,  regional  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  a  ban  on  underground  nuclear-weapon.,  tears. 
The  Soviei  Government  calls  upon  all  peace-loving 
states  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  agree  to  thesv 
measures  and  end  the  arms  race,  tt  will,  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  these  states,  work  to  curb  the  forces  of 
aggression  and  remove  the  threat  of  international 
nuclear  war. 


V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


A.  NEGOTIATION 
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BOWS  EFFORT  TO  HAVE  MOSCOW  RENOUNCE  THE 
USE  07  FORCE.  In  Germany  (Federal  Republic. 

1949-  )  Presse-  end  Informationsan.t.  Bulletin, 
a  weekly  survey  of  German  affairs,  v,  16.  July  16. 
1966:185-187.  ‘  DD259.  A35.  v.  16 

Notes  the  Bonn  government’s  publication  of  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  German -Soviet  negotiations  on 
the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  agreement  renouncing  the 
use  of  force  and  briefly  summarizes  their  contents. 

In  releasing  the  documents  Foreign  Minister  Willy 
Brandt  stated  that  they  reveal  the  persistent  efforts 
of  tne  Federal  Government  to  promote  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Union  regardless  of  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing,  attitudes  of  the  latter.  For  nearly  2  years  Bonn 
ha9  attempted  to  persuade  Moscow  to  agree  to  a 
mutual  renunciation  of  force,  but  the  Russians  persist 
in  maintaining  that  the  Soviet  Union  "as  a  World  War 
D  victor  in  Germany  retains  the  ultimate  right  to  use 
force  in  Germany"  and  attach  unconditional  demands 
to  their  acceptance,  including  the  recognition  by  Bonn 
of  East  Germany. 

3 1C 

Bourguiba,  Habib,  Pres  Tunisia.  BOURGUIBA  OUT¬ 
LINES  SOLUTION  AT  U.  N.  ;  PRAISES  VITALITY  OF 
PALESTINIAN  PEOPLE.  Arab  world,  v.  14,  May/June 
1968:  3-4.  DS36.  A74,  v.  14 

Address  delivered  to  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  on 
May  20.  1968. 

Praises  the  substantial  progress  in  eliminating  the 
cold  war,  liquidating  the  colonial  phenomenon,  and 
improving  international  economic  and  social  coopera¬ 
tion  but  laments  the  continued  existence  of  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  problem.  Bourguiba  offers  a  three-phase*  peace 
plan- -the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  Armed  Forces  and  the 
assignment  of  U.  N.  forces  to  Arab  occupied  territory, 
negotiations  between  the  concerned  parties  .  nd  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  of  the  Security  Counci’  to  guarantee 
the  application  and  terms  of  the  Security  Council  reso¬ 
lution  of  November  22,  1967,  and  a  Security  Council 
decision  declaring  that  the  resolution  had  received  ade¬ 
quate  application  and  ordering  a  U.  N  troop  withdrawal 
to  return  control  of  territories  to  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  involved.  Bourguiba  states  that  implementation  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  would  not  solve  the 
problems  raised  by  the  creation  of  Israel  but  would  free 
the  substantive  problem  from  the  marginal  problems 
that  have  complicate  .1  and  distorted  it. 


Du  r  brow,  El  bridge.  NEG0  ING  WITH  THE  COM¬ 
MUNISTS:  FIRMNESS  IS  E  KEY.  Air  Force  and 
space  digest,  v,  51,  Sept.  1968:  48-52. 

UG633.  A65.  v.  51 

while  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  pursue 
t  anlngful  a.enues  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  past  experi- 
.  es  have  shown  that  "negotiations  for  negotiation's 


sake"  are  pointless  and  totally  unrealistic  in  dealing 
with  the  Communists.  Behind  the  facade  of  peaceful 
coexistence  the  Communists  are  still  working  toward 
the  goal  of  world  domination.  They  are  not  interested 
in  peace  and  stability  and  only  favor  treaties  in  thc-ir 
own  basic  interests.  On  a  number  of  occasions  during 
the  past  two  decades  they  ha\  .  swiftly  moved  into  polit¬ 
ical  vacuums  and  encouraged  insurgent  activities. 
Efforts  to  "bank  good  will"  with  the  Pu  -sians  and 
Chinese  have  consistently  failed:  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  gained  little  by  recognizing  Communist 
China,  and  temporary  bombing  halts  in  Vietnam  have 
not  brought  about  reciprocal  gestures  of  good  will. 
Furthermore,  the  Communists  have  demonstrated 
many  times  their  lack  of  compunction  in  breaking 
their  word  and  have  shown  themselves  masters  of 
shifting  to  others  the  blame  for  their  misdeeds.  The 
Communists  car.  be  brought  into  productive  negotia¬ 
tions  only  when  they  feel  they  have  already  attained 
their  objectives  or  when  they  are  confronted  by 
overwhelming  force  on  the  nart  of  their  adversaries. 
Therefore,  the  President  must  approach  the  pc-ace 
table  with,  caution  and  not  be  politically  pressured  into 
accepting  "an  unrealistic  face-saving  compromise 
agreement  in  Southeast  Asia.” 
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Fostv  Will  am  C.  CROSSROADS  IN  ARMS  CONTROL. 
Li  U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  59,  October  7.  ’968:  366-368. 

JX232.  A33.  v.  59 

"Address  made  before  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Sept.  13."  1968. 

Discusses  the  impact  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  outlook  for  progiess  in  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  Foster  admits  that  the 
invasion  has  been  a  setback  in  important  respects.  It 
has  caused  some  states  to  delay  in  signing  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty  and  complicated  the  preparations  for 
U.S. -Soviet  talks  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  technology  already  has  determined  ’  that 
there  really  is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  disarmament  progress."  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  give  its  full  support  to  the  nonproli¬ 
feration  treaty,  not  omy  for  the  more  obvious  reasons, 
Ixit  also  m  order  that  the  encouraging  "political 
dynamic"  generated  by  a  new  arms  control  agreement 
will  not  be  lost, 
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Gregory,  Gene.  FIRST  ROUND  TO  HANOI.  Far 
Eastern  economic  review,  v.  60,  June  20.  1968: 

611-612,  615.  HC411.  F18,  v.  60 

The  Paris  negotiations  have  provided  Hanoi  with  a 
political  victory  by  contrasting  North  Vietnam’s  inde¬ 
pendence  with  the  dependence  of  South  Vietnam  on  the 
United  States.  Even  greater  gains  for  Hanoi  are 
expected  as  negotiations  continue,  because  the  United 
States  cannot  return  to  a  policy  advocating  escalation. 
Most  proponents  of  a  negotiated  settlement  prefer  a 
coalition  government,  even  if  it  might  mean  National 
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Liberation  Front  (NLF'  control  o*  the  country,  because 
it  provides  an  honourable  way  out  for  the  United 
States."  The  most  concrete  proposals  fa.  ‘  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  t!it  NLF,  abrogation  of  the  present  consti¬ 
tution,  and  formation  of  a  provisional  civilian  govern¬ 
ment.  This  government,  together  with  the  NLF.  could 
establish  a  coalition  government  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  Parts  or  G  -.cva  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi.  .* 
coalition  with  the  NLF  excluding  the  army  would 
create  a  power  vacuum  in  the  non-Commu "1st  camp, 
however,  this  is  for  the  Americans  to  decide,  ar.d  not 
the  South  Vietnamese. 
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Grossman,  Otto.  [PROBLEMS  UNDERLYING  THE 

PRESENCE  OF  FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  GERMANY]  Zur 
Problematic  des  Aufenthaltes  ausikndischer  Streit- 
krlfte  in  Deutschland.  Wehrkunde,  v.  17.  Aug.  1068: 
399-401.  U3.W39S,  v.  17 

France's  withdrawal,  in  July  1966.  from  the  NATO 
military  organization  prompted  Bonn  to  declare  that 
France's  right  to  station  its  troops  in  the  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  was  Lnseparable  from  subordinating  the 
troops  to  that  o -ganizatio.'i.  °aris,  in  rebuttal,  called 
the  German  treaty  of  1954  and  the  1954  Convention  on 
the  Presence  of  Foreign  Forces  in  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  a  still- satisfactory  basis  for  the  sta¬ 
tioning  of  Western  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic.  In 
the  French  view  only  practical  provisos  needed  to  be 
negotiated  for  the  continue*,  o'.uy  of  French  troops  in 
the  republic.  The  malter  was  finally  settled  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1966  by  an  administrative  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  stating  that  the  existing  rights,  based 
on  the  German  ire.  :y.  to  station  French  treops  in  the 
Federal  Republic  could  e  exercised  only  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  German  Government.  Except  for  an  U1- 
defined  consent  clause  this  agreement  is  in  accord  with 
the  actual  legal  situation  .n  regard  to  the  presence  of 
F;  ench,  or  American  and  British,  forces  in  the 
German  Federal  Republic.  Tne  overriding  legal  basis 
foi  'he  presence  of  foreign  troops  is  the  "1945  occur¬ 
rences,"  including  the  Potsdam  agreement,  whereby 
the  Four  Powers  gained  occupation  rights  in  all 
Germany.  The  continuing  right  of  the  Three  Powers  to 
station  their  troops  in  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  is  indirectly  recognized  even  by  the  Moscow  agree¬ 
ment  of  1955,  which  defines  the  legal  basis  for  the 
presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  that  republic.  Thu  among 
the  Four  Powers,  and  in  regard  to  Germany  as  a 
whole,  the  wartime  occupation  of  Germany  is  still  in 
force  as  long  as  the  German  question  remains 
unsolved.  It  follows  that  consent  by  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic--of  which  the  German  treaty  and 
the  Convention  spe;ik--is  not  mandatory  in  order  for 
the  Three  Powers  to  exercise  their  rights  in  tne  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
exercising  its  rights  in  the  German  Democratic  Rep.  **- 
lie,  although  the  Moscow  agreement  has  a  similar  con¬ 
sent  clause.  All  this  pertains  to  the  Three  Powers' 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  "outward  relation  "  to  Germany, 
which  is  a  relation  to  that  nation  as  a  whole.  I-  'heir 
"inward  relation"  to  Germany,  which  actually  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  portion  of  the  country,  the  Federal  Republic 
enjoys  equal,  fully  sovereign  status.  presence  of 
Western  forces  for  the  West's  and  the  .oral  Repub¬ 
lic's  defense  purposes  requires  the  German  Federal 
Government's  consent. 
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Hadawi,  Sami.  THE  ARAB  STATES:  WHY  WON’T 
THEY  NEGOTIATE?  Arab  world,  v.  14,  May/Junc 
1968:10-11,  23.  DS36.A74,  v.  14 


Flames  Israel's  expansion..;;  designs  tor  the  Arab 
refusal  to  negotiate  and  cites  specific  examples  u< 
previous  Israeli  breaches  of  peace  a,!  cements.  B  the 
Israelis  want  peace  they  must  withdraw  Lmmedlately 
to  the  1949  armistice  demarcation  lines,  complying 
with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  November  22, 
1967,  and  begin  negotiations  within  the  framework  of 
the  1947  Partition  Plan. 
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Heilbrurji,  Otto.  WHEN  COMMUNIST  INSURGENTS 
NEGOTIATE.  In  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
London .  Journal,  v.  113,  May  1968:  132-135. 

Ul.  R8,  v.  113 

When  checked  against  the  historical  record,  the 
contention  ti  at  a  people's  revolutionary  war  cannot  be 
halted  m  mtdeourse  by  a  cersefire  and  a  negotiated 
settlement  -cached  is  questionable.  Insurgents  may  bc- 
wiiling  to  negotiate  to  Bave  their  political  underground 
organization,  obtain  legal  recogni'.on  for  their  party  or 
for  Lheir  guerrilla  force  as  part  of  the  country's  ai  med 
forces,  enter  into  a  government  coalition,  or  consoli¬ 
date  their  position  in  part  of  the  country  with  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  resuming  the  fight  at  a  more  opportune  moment. 
They  may  also  aim  to  become  the  de  facto  or  de  Jure 
government  of  part  of  the  country  arid  gain  the  rest 
later  by  force  or  plebiscite,  or  they  may  seek  recogni¬ 
tion  as  the  country's  government  to  achieve  indepen¬ 
dence  by  a  plebiscite  or  force.  But  the  insurgency 
must  be  contained  in  its  initial  stages.  If  not,  consider¬ 
ing  the  insurgents'  limited  willingness  to  negotiate,  the 
government  may  be  forced  to  continue  the  war, 
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Hermann.  Margaret  G. ,  and  Nathan  Kogan.  NEGOTLA- 
TION  IN  LEADER  AND  DELEGATE  GROUPS.  Journal 
of  conflict  resolution,  v.  17,  Sept.  1968:  332-344. 

JX1101.J6,  v.  12 

References:  p.  343-344. 

Negotiations  among  leade-  s  were  compared  with  nego¬ 
tiations  among  delegates  i’  order  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  role  in  the  reference  group  on  intergroup  bar¬ 
gaining  behavior.  The  negotiations  of  ten  groups  of 
leaders  and  ten  groups  of  delegates  matched  or.  initial 
positions  were  examined.  Because  of  their  greater 
flexibility  and  authority,  leaders  were  expected  to 
3pend  less  time  negotiating  and  have  fewer  deadlocks 
than  delegates.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  was  sup- 
jxirted.  Leaders  ;  nd  delegates,  however,  were  found 
tc  resolve  their  conflicts  in  different  ways.  While  dele¬ 
gates  more  often  reached  agreement  tlirough  compro¬ 
mise,  leaders  were  more  likely  to  choose  one  party's 
position.  Thus,  delegates  tended  to  eonvprge  upon  the 
average  of  their  initial  positions  while  ieaders  slowed 
a  significant  change  in  the  risky  direction.  Leaders' 
and  delegates'  reactions  to  their  negotiations  were  also 
analyzed.  In  general,  the  results  suggested  that  lead¬ 
ers  can  be  influenced  more  by  other  ieaders  than  dele¬ 
gates  can  by  other  delegates.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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HOW  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  MIGHT  END.  Time,  v.  92, 
Aug.  9,  1968:  22-23.  AP2.T37,  v.  92 

How  the  Vietnam  War  ends  is  important  for  Ameri¬ 
ca's  future  image  both  at  home  and  aoroad.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  decreasing  the  level  of  hostilities  have  varied: 
Hubert  Humphrey  suggests  an  immediate  cease-fire: 
Arthur  M.  Cox  urges  a  cease-tire,  but  only  after  pro¬ 
cedures  for  deescalation  have  been  formulated;  Nelson 
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Rockefeller  advocate*  creating  a  temporary  "security 
buffer1'  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  followed  by 
tbs  grachial  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops,  and  Her¬ 
man  Kahn  suggests  further  partitioning  of  Vietnam  or 
the  creation  of  »  buffer  state.  Suggestions  for  deter¬ 
mining  "who  will  rule  and  how"  once  the  war  ends  have 
algo  varied.  One  set  of  plans  directed  toward  the 
higher  e<  helor.s  of  government  concentrates  on  formu¬ 
lating  a  conciliatory  rural  government  in  Saigon: 
another  9et  aims  at  lrdegr  t! ion  on  a  lowe-  'eve!  .  ,:t! - 
miring  the  NLF  a3  a  political  party  and  permitting  its 
members  .  run  for  National  Assembly;  and  academic 
and  think-tank  plans  advocate  reconciliation  at  the  low¬ 
est  level-'Of  hamlet,  village,  and  provi~.ee.  William 
Pfaff  contends  that  future  peace  and  a  cV.rable  settle¬ 
ment  will  depend  or.  neutralizing  not  only  Vietnam,  but 
also  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  perhaps  eventually 
Malaysia. 
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Johnson,  Lyndon  B. ,  Pres.  U.  S.  THE  DISARMAMENT 
AGENDA  OF  MANKIND.  In  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  59,  Aug.  5,  1968:  137- 
138.  JX232.A33,  v.  59 

Message  to  the  Conference  of  the  18-Nation  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament,  read  at  its  opening  session  on 
July  16,  1968. 

Identifies  the  arms  control  issues  the  United  Stales 
believes  require  the  immediate  attention  of  the  18 - 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  Johnson  com¬ 
mends  the  Committee  for  its  work  in  drafting  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  but  goes  on  to  stress  the  urgency 
of  negotiating  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  an 
effective  nuclear  disarmament  agreement.  He  also 
calls  for  arms  limitations  on  the  seabed  and  for 
regional  limitations  on  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons. 
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Morkhandlkar.  R  S.  THE  WEST  ASIAN  CRISIS--A 
STUDY  IN  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION.  United  Asia, 
v.  20,  Mar./Apr.  1986  :  91-05. 

D61.  U55,  v.  20 

A  Middle  East  settlement  can  be  realized  only  if  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  modify  their  respective  positions  on 
the  problems  of  Jerusalem,  the  refugees,  and  Arab- 
Israeli  security.  Whether  threats  of  punishment  or 
promises  of  rewards  can  induce  them  to  change 
depends  on  their  vulnerability  to  political  and  economic 
sanctions.  Israel  relies  heavily  on  the  United  States 
for  aid  and  development  programs;  in  1957  it  was 
forced  to  evacuate  Fgyptiar.  territory  because  of  U.  S. 
economic  sanctions.  Although  Jordan  receives  aid 
from  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 
Stales,  it  has  a  greater  maneuverability  than  Israel. 
Unlike  Israel,  Jordan  can  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
military  aid,  anu  most  of  its  losses  resulting  from 
strained  relations  with  Western  countries  are  offset  by 
its  richer  Arab  neighbors.  By  comparison  Egypt  is  the 
least  vulnerable  because  it  trades  with  the  Communist 
bloc  and  its  losses  from  the  closing  of  the  Suez  are 
made  good  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya,  and  Kuwait.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  territory  it  lost  during  the  war  is  mostly 
desert  and  inhabited  by  Arab  refugees.  As  matters 
now  stand,  unless  outside  pressure  is  applied  to  modify 
the  belligerents'  positions  in  the  negotiations,  there 
will  be  another  war. 
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Muney,  Barbara  F. ,  and  Morton  Deutsch,  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  ROLE -REVERSAL  DURING  THE  DIS¬ 


CUSSION  OF  OPPOSING  VIEWPOINTS.  Journal  of 
conflict  resolution,  v.  12,  Sept.  1968:  345-356. 

JX1901.JS,  v.  12 

References:  p.  355-356. 

This  study  examined  the  effects  ot  two  different 
discussion  methods,  role -reversal  and  direct  presen¬ 
tation  of  one's  own  viewpoint,  upon  the  ease  of  reach¬ 
ing  agreemer.  and  upai  attitudinal  change.  Pairs  of 
subjects,  who  had  been  selected  for  their  extreme  and 
opposed  attitui.es  on  a  controversial  issue,  were 
instructed  to  attempt  to  reach  a  joint  solution  on  the 
issue  after  ar.  initial  period  cf  either  role-reversal  cr 
seif -presentation.  Role -reversal  proved  no  more 
effective  on  certain  indices  c »  conflict  resolution.  Both 
methods  produced  considerable  understanding  of  the 
other's  views  and  attitude  change  toward  them.  The 
pair’s  skill  In  role -reversal  was  related  to  attitude 
change  toward  one  another.  A  hypothesis  is  offered 
explaining  why  role -reversal  appeared  more  effective 
wuh  one  issue,  while  seif -presentation  was  superior 
with  the  other.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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TWO  AT  THE  TOP.  Economist,  v.  227,  June  22, 

1968:  16,  19.  HGU.  E2,  v.  227 

Despite  its  cooperation  with  the  Untt->d  States  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty, 

Russia  has  reacted  far  from  enthusiastically  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson's  appeals  for  arms  reduction  agreements 
between  the  superpowers.  President  Johnson  empha¬ 
sized  that  many  states  will  be  reluctant  to  forgo 
nuclear  weapons  development  unless  the  United  States 
and  Russia  begin  scaling  down  their  own  nuclear 
arsenals.  Russia's  cool  response  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  its  sensitivity  to  China's  charges  of  collusion 
with  the  United  States  and  its  fear  of  close  association 
with  the  United  States  while  the  Vietnam  War  continue^ 
bi.  it  is  also  heaviiy  influenced  by  internal  military 
pressures  and  concern  over  liberalizing  trends  in 
Eastern  Europe.  If  the  Russians  continue  to  drag  their 
heels  on  arms  reduction  efforts,  they  may  seriously 
jeopardize  the  successful  conclusion  ol  the  nonproli¬ 
feration  treaty.  However,  eventually  Moscow  may 
come  around  because  "Mr.  Kosygin  knows  that  if  lie 
wants  a  tolerably  stable  world,  as  distinct  from  the 
wildly  dangerous  turmoil  that  some  of  the  fundamen¬ 
talists  In  Moscow  still  hanker  after,  he  will  have  to 
work  for  it  by  agreements  with  the  United  States." 
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Wolpert,  Stanley.  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  JUNE  WAR. 
Nation,  v.  206,  June  3,  1968:  726-729. 

AP2.  N2,  v.  206 

The  combination  of  Russian  arms  and  terrorist 
aetton  makes  the  recurrence  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
highly  probable,  but  the  continuance  of  international 
negotiations  offers  encouragement.  If  Nasser  should 
retire  from  public  life,  Hussein  could  take  the  Inina 
tive  in  achieving  rapprochement  with  Israel.  Such  a 
settlement  could  result  in  the  return  of  captured  por¬ 
tions  of  the  West  Bank --excluding  Jerusalem  and 
several  strategic  outposts- -recognition  of  Israel,  a 
cooperative  program  between  Jordan  and  Israel  lor 
economic  development,  a  demilitarized  Gaza,  inter¬ 
national  control  of  Sinai  and  the  Golan  Heights,  and 
international  guarantee  of  free  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  The  U.  S.  promise 
uf  mlllt.ry  support  for  Hussein  should  be  contingent  on 
peaceful  negotiations  and  official  Jordanian  action  to 
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end  terrorism  by  F:  ratah.  Also,  the  United  States 
should  initiate  a  Somet-U.  S.  summit  conference  to 
dier  ,ss  "pacification"  of  the  Middle  East. 

B  SEDUCTION  OF  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 

1-  Escalation 

2.  Conventional  Arms  Transfers 
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Baker,  Ross  K.  SOVIET  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
TROPICAL  AFRICA.  In  U.  S.  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review 
V.  48*  July  1968:  76-81.  Ulus. 

Z6723.  U35,  v.  48 

Surveys  the  record  of  Soviet  military  assistance  to 
Somalia,  Mali,  Tanzania,  Sudan,  Guinea,  Ghana,  and 
Nigeria.  Baker  reports  that,  prior  to  the  civil  war  in 
Nigeria,  Soviet  aid  to  tropical  Africa  was  small  and 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  t>  the  same 
region.  This  was  so  primarily  because  trop.  al  Afri¬ 
can  states,  even  with  outside  assistance,  are  unable  to 
muster  the  funds  and  technical  competence  to  acquire 
and  maintain  modern  weapons.  Other  reasons  for  the 
low  level  ot  aid  were  the  reliance  of  most  of  these 
states  on  their  former  colonial  rulers  for  assistance 
and  the  generally  low  political  priority  of  the  region 
for  both  superpowers.  Domestic,  political  pressures 
are  likely  to  further  reduce  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  this  area,  ixit  Soviet  a.d,  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Chinese,  is  almost  certain  to 
expand  considerably. 
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Gebhardt ,  Hermann  P.  (COMPLEX  ARMAMENTS  PROB¬ 
LEMS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA]  Komplexe  R.dstungsprob- 
leme  in  Lateinamerlka.  Aussenpolitik,  v.  19,  Apr. 

1968:  220-229  D839.  A885,  v.  i9 

Identifies  the  forces  contributing  to  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  arms  race.  Gebhardt  considers  the  international, 
especially  French-American,  competition  in  arms 
sales  to  Individual  Latin  Amei  man  countries  and 
describes  abortive  Brazilian -French  efforts  to  turn 
Brasilia  into  "Latin  America's  nuclear  capital."  The 
prudent  U.S.  policy  in  regard  to  supplying  nuclear  fuel 
to  foreign  countries  accounts  for  the  failure  of  these 
efforts,  which  were  partly  responsible  tor  Brazil’s 
opposition  to  the  proposed  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty. 
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Hoagland,  John  H.  ARMS  IN  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD. 
Orbts,  v.  12,  spring  1968:  167-184. 

D839.068,  v.  12 

"Based  on  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Ninth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  on 
The  Implications  of  Military  Technology  in  the  1970's, 
held  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  in  September  1967." 

Quantifies  the  distribution  of  major  items  of  military 
equipment --small  arms,  combat  aircraft,  and  guided 
missiles- -by  the  Industrial  nations  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  The  international  arms  market  "Frovtdes  a 
tacil  but  clear  major -power  endorsement  of  military 
conflict  ...  in  the  developing  world"  and  produces 
social,  political,  and  economic  effects  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  that  no  one  really  understands.  Hoagland 
notes  that  the  name  major  powers  that  made  a  conflict 
possible  usually  join  in  common  appeals  tor  a  cease¬ 


fire.  This  has  occurred  not  only  in  the  Near  East  but 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  where  both  superpowers  were 
involved  in  competitive  buildups  in  the  Somali  Repub 
lie  and  Ethiopia.  The  author  believes  a  greater  inter¬ 
national  effort  must  be  made  to  measure  the  scope  of 
arms  traffic  and  calculate  its  present  and  future 
effects  on  international  security.  Until  then  it  will  be 
difficult  to  confirm  or  deny  the  suspicion  shared  by 
political  observers  that  the  international  arms  market 
represents  a  net  loss  in  international  stability. 
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Kreker,  Hans-Justus.  (NIGERIA'S  CIVIL  WAR--AN 
AFRICAN  TRAGEDY]  Nigeria9  BUrgerkricg--elne 
afrikanische  TragOdie.  Wehrkunde,  v.  17,  Aug.  1968: 
412-414.  map.  U3.W396,  v.  17 

Discusses  Soviet,  British,  French,  and  Portuguese 
involvement  in  the  Nigerian  civil  war  by  supplying  arms 
tc  the  warring  parties.  Kreker  stresses  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  support  and  propaganda  for  the  Nigerian  Govern¬ 
ment' s  operations  against  Biafra. 
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Leapmar,,  Michael.  THE  WAR  IN  NIGERIA.  Socialist 
commentary,  Aug.  1968:  22-23. 

HX3.S74,  1968 

If  the  Biafrans  are  defeated  they  will  resort  to  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare,  thus  frustrating  British  aims  of  restor¬ 
ing  stability.  "One  Nigeria"  is  unattainable,  but  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  giving  Biafrans  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy,  while  maintaining  close  economic  and  other 
ties  with  the  re!  of  Nigeria,  might  be  negotiated.  But 
the  Biafrans  will  not  accept  Britain  as  a  "disinterested 
mediator"  until  the  British  Government  ceases  its  ship¬ 
ment  of  arms  to  the  Nigerian  Federal  Government. 
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M  lk  sc  he,  Ferdinand  O.  THE  ARMS  RACE  IN  THE  THIRD 
WORLD.  Obis.  v.  i2,  spring  1968:  161-166. 

D839.068,  v.  12 

The  uncontrolled  arms  race  In  the  Third  World  seri¬ 
ously  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world.  Military  assis¬ 
tance  to  underdeveloped  countries  is  wasteful  and  pro¬ 
vokes  political  tensions  that  hinder  economic  and  social 
progress.  Russian  arms  shipments  to  strategically 
located  Third  World  countries  that  are  in  no  way  threa¬ 
tened  by  the  Western  powers  "have  a  clearly  offensive 
character  bcca  -se  their  volume  goes  beyond  the  needs 
of  a  defensive  posture. "  U.S.  arms  policy  seeks  only 
to  counterbalance  this  military  aid  and  maintain  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  hostile  neighbors.  Only  an 
agreement  between  the  superpowers  can  put  an  end  to 
the  worldwide  arms  race  and  begin  to  relax  the  interna¬ 
tional  tensions  resulting  from  it. 
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Schaar,  Stuart  H.  THE  ARMS  RACE  AND  DEFENSE 
STRATEGY  IN  NORTH  AFRICA.  New  York,  American 
Universities  Field  Staff,  1967.  25  p.  (American  Uni¬ 
versities  Field  Staff.  Reports  service:  North  Africa 
series,  v.  13,  no.  9)  DT181.A7,  v.  13 

Reports  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  reactions  to  the 
Algerian  arms  buildup.  With  the  $200  million  In  Soviet 
military  aid  it  received  during  the  past  5  years,  Alge¬ 
ria  has  built  up  a  military  force  that  completely  out¬ 
classes  Tunisia’s  and  gives  it  at  least  a  6-to-l  lead 
over  Morocco.  A’t'nough  Algeria  is  now  capable  of 
mobilizing  onlv  a  small  percentage  of  its  arsenal  for 
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warfare,  defense  strategists  tn  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
fear  U  may  become  a  real  threat  within  3  or  4  years. 
Tunisia  has  responded  to  the  Algerian  military  program 
by  attempting  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  through  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  and  by  embarking  on  a  military  modernization 
program  and  encouraging  Increased  civilian  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  nation's  defense.  King  Hassan  of  Morocco 
is  attempting  to  narrow  the  quantitative  armaments  lead 
that  the  Algerians  enjoy  and  in  organizing  a  mass  mobi¬ 
lization  program  similar  to  the  Tunisian  plan, 

3.  Nuclear  Proliferation 
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AUSTRALIAN  DOUBTS  ON  THE  TREATY  [by]  X.  Quad¬ 
rant,  v.  12,  May/June  1988:  30-34. 

AP7.Q6,  v.  12 

The  purposes  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  (NPT) 
are  admirable  but  unrealistic.  Furthermore,  t  e 
treaty  is  an  attempt  to  negate  history  by  depriving  the 
nonnuclear  powers  oi  their  rights  to  share  fully  lr.  the 
growing  benefits  of  the  atomic  age.  The  term  "manu¬ 
facture”  in  articles  i  and  2  is  not  defined,  leaving 
open  the  possibility  that  every  activity  relating  to 
nuclear  technology--!*)  matter  how  tenuous  the  rela¬ 
tion  or  pacific  the  purposes- -will  be  drawn  into  the 
treaty's  net.  Article  3,  which  grants  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  responsibility  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  safeguards,  offers  even  greater  opportunity  for 
widespread  intervention  in  Australian  domestic  affairs. 
Reliance  on  the  IAEA  converts  the  treaty  into  a  blank 
check  for  international  control  over  the  Australian 
economy  and  defense  establishment.  The  treaty  does 
permit  withdrawal  by  a  state  when  "extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty, 
have  Jeopardized  (its)  supreme  interests,"  but  this  is 
certain  to  be  an  awkward  undertaking.  Then  again, 
although  three  of  the  current  nuclear  powers  have  given 
security  assurances  within  the  U.  N.  framework  to  the 
nonnuclear-weapon  states,  in  the  last  analysis  *bese 
are  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  any  other  U.  N. 
assurance  or  guarantee.  Nor  would  ratification  of  the 
treaty  bring  Australia  great  benefits  from  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  civil  engineering  projects,  since 
these  are  largely  precluded  by  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963.  If  the  NPT  were  capable  oi  achieving  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  its  promoters  it  would  be  of  Inestimable  value 
to  the  world.  But  since  it  is  doomed  to  be  ineffective, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  threatens  the  nonnuclear 
weapon  powers  with  "economic,  technological,  and 
military  bondage,"  it  is  not  in  Australia's  Interest  to 
become  a  party  to  the  treaty  in  its  present  form. 
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Bull,  Hedley.  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  NON-PROLIFERA¬ 
TION  TREATY.  Quadrant,  v.  12,  May/June  1968: 

25-29.  AP7.Q8,  v.  12 

Australia  is  in  a  dilemma:  If  it  rejects  the  nonproli¬ 
feration  treaty  (NPT)  li  will  become  a  pariah  of  interna¬ 
tional  society  and  this  would  disrupt  its  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  but  If  it  sig.  j  the 
NPT  it  might  forfeit  its  security  in  its  relations  with 
such  potential  nuclear  powers  as  Japan,  India,  end 
Indonesia.  Australia  recognizes  that  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  is  dangerous  and  that  the  NPT  does  help  to  deal 
with  the  problem:  the  NPT  furnishes  a  framework  by 
which  pairs  or  groups  of  rival  states  can  provide  one 
another  with  assurances  about  their  politlcomlUtary 
Intentions  and  helps  keep  these  countries  In  a  nonnu¬ 


clear  frame  of  mind  and  it  creates  a  legal  inhibition 
against  going  nuclear.  However,  the  NPT  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  tilt-  construction  of  plutonium -producing  nuclear 
reactors  and,  rather  than  restrict  rations’  nuclear 
capabilities,  works  on  their  v/iUs  "to  keep  them  in  the 
frame  of  mind  where  they  won't  want  to  take  up  the 
options  that  increasingly  they  will  have. "  Despite  the 
NPT's  shortcomings,  Australis  must  support  the  treaty 
not  only  to  maximize  the  eeeurity  oi  the  international 
community  but  to  ensure  the  regional  security  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Although  Australia  should  not  sign  a 
treaty  that  "Is  likely  from  the  start  to  be  a  dead  duck,” 
11  should  demonstrate  a  positive  interest  to  help  the 
NPT  become  effective  and  get  underway. 
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Bull,  Hedley.  THE  NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY 
AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  AUSTRALIA.  Aus¬ 
tralian  outlook,  v.  22,  Aug.  1968;  162-175. 

DU80.A947,  v.  22 

Examines  the  arguments  for  and  against  Australian 
adherence  to  the  treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  oi 
nuclear  weapons.  Bull  concludes  that  Australia 
"should  adopt  a  generally  favourable  attitude  towards 
the  Treaty. "  Australia’s  interest  in  halting  or  at 
least  slowing  down  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
in  supporting  U.  S.  -Soviet  political  and  diplomatic 
cooperation  outweighs  the  slight  military  and  econo¬ 
mic  disadvantages  Imposed  by  the  treaty  On  the 
other  hand,  in  making  its  final  decision  Australia 
must  consider  whether  the  treaty  is  likely  to  acquire 
enough  signal.' res  to  enter  into  force  and  whether  it 
will  get  the  signatures  of  those  states  whose  adher¬ 
ence  Australia  considers  to  be  a  condition  for  its  own 
adherence. 
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Cockcroft,  Sir  John  D.  THE  PERILS  OF  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION.  }?  Calder,  Nigel,  ed.  Unless 
peace  comes:  a  scientific  forecast  of  new  weapons. 

New  York,  Viking  Press  [1968]  p.  30-42. 

U104.C155  1908 

Since  a  number  of  nonnuclear-weapon  states  may 
soon  be  capable  of  launching  a  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram,  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  curtail 
nuclear-weapons  proliferation.  Atomic  bombs  can  be 
made  from  plutonium,  and  by  1971  seven  nations  that 
do  not  now  possess  nuclear  weapons  will  be  producing 
a  sizable  amount  of  plutonium  as  a  natural  byproduct  of 
nuclear  reactors  operated  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  countries  will  have  the 
financial  resources  to  invest  in  the  costly  facilities 
needed  for  the  development,  production,  and  delivery 
of  atomic  weapons  systems.  An  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  possessing  nuclear  arsenals  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  it  would  substantially  enlarge  the  risk  of 
global  nuclear  war.  Smaller  countries  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  might  not  develop  the  sophisticated 
command  and  control  systems  needed  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  accidental  war  and  might  be  tempted  to  use 
them  irresponsibly.  Because  of  the  high  costs  and 
risks  of  nuclear- weapons  proliferation,  both  the 
nuciear  and  nonnuclear  powers  must  cooperate  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty.  Non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  stales  must  be  convinced  that  a  treaty 
would  nut  hinder  their  development  of  civilian  powe. 
programs  nor  jeopardize  commercial  secrets.  The 
five  nuclear  powers  should  encourage  other  countries 
to  reject  nuclear  weapons  by  reducing  their  own 
nuclear  arsenals. 
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V.  SPEC1HC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


Cousins,  Norman.  HOW  NOT  TO  PUT  OUT  A  FIRE 
[editorial]  Saturday  review,  v.  51,  Sept.  28,  1966:  28. 

Z1219.S25,  v.  51 

Proposals  urging  rejection  of  the  nuclear  nonprolif¬ 
eration  treaty  in  retaliation  for  Soviet  actions  in 
Czechoslovakia  show  little  understanding  of  the  need 
for  arms  control.  The  treaty  might  forestall  a  nuclear 
fiareup  in  the  Middle  East,  and  it  sets  the  stage  for 
further  attempts  to  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles  and 
focuses  on  the  problem  of  achieving  safety  at  a  time 
when  the  security  of  nations  depends  on  controlling  or 
eliminating  force.  The  treaty  does  have  severe  limi¬ 
tations  --nations  possessing  nuclear  weapons  are  not 
required  to  relinquish  them  or  to  limit  their  further 
manufacture --and  further  discussions  are  needed  to 
abolish  nuclear  weapons  completely.  However  the 
major  powers'  unwillingness  to  relinquish  national 
sovereignty  presents  an  obstacle.  Nations  must 
realize  that  preoccupations  with  national  power  are 
antiquated;  what  one  gives  up  may  cortribute  more  to 
security  than  what  one  stockpiles. 
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Diesel,  .itirgeii.  [NEGOTIATIONS  ON  A  TREATY  ON 
THE  NONPROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
SINCE  FALL  1966]  Die  Verhandlungen  iiber  den 
\ei  nwaffen-Sperrvertrag  seit  Herbst  1966.  Europa- 
Archiv.  V,  23,  Apr.  25,  1968:  295-302. 

D839.  E86,  v.  23 

Describes  the  positions  taken  by  various  delegations 
at  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  the 
proposed  provisions  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty. 
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Dorn,  At-nin.  [INDIA  AND  THE  NUCLEAR  OPTION] 
Indier,  und  die  nukleare  Option.  Wehrkunde,  v.  17, 
Aug.  1988:  401-404.  U3.W396,  v.  17 

Points  out  India's  autarkic  plutonium  policy,  aimed 
at  enabling  the  nation  to  produce  up  to  100  atom  bombs 
per  year.  Even  as  a  nuclear -weapon  state  India 
would  not  lie  able  to  counterbalance  Red  China  stra¬ 
tegically  and  would  therefore  have  to  give  up  its  pres¬ 
ent  no-a’.liance  policy. 
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DRAFT  TREATY  ON  THE  NON-  PROLIFERATION  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS:  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO  THE  EIGHTEEN- 
NATION  COMMITTEE  ON  DISARMAMENT,  MARCH 
11,  1908,  American  journal  of  international  law,  v.  62, 
July  1908:  817-822.  LL 

"Annex  I  of  Report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  March 
13,  1968  (t>nc.  -i  7072)  " 

Text  of  the  draft  trinity,  which  would  pro!  nit  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  and  explosives  by  nuclear- 
weapon  parties  to  nonnuclear-weapon  states.  It  would 
bar  nonnuclear- weapon  parties  from  receiving  such 
weapons  and  materials  and  would  subject  the  peacetul 
use  ui  fissile  materials  by  nonnuclear  -weapon  parties  to 
international  control  and  saieguards,  to  prevent  such 
matt,  l'*is  from  being  diveited  for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  treaty  would  also  set  lorth  the  "Inalienable  right" 
of  all  parties  for  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
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Etnhorn,  Clare.  NON-PROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS.  German  foreign  policy,  v.  7,  no,  4,  1968: 
275-282,  DD261.  4.  D353,  v.  7 

States  that  "the  development  of  the  relation  of  power 
between  socialism  c  imperialism"  cow  makes  possi¬ 
ble  East-West  disarmament  agreements  and  a  treaty 
on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Elnhorn 
describes  West  German  obstructionism  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  nonproliferation  treaty,  outlines  the  history 
of  relevant  negotiations  by  the  18- Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  emphasizes  the  German  Democratic 
Republic’s  contributions  to  the  Committee's  work,  and 
considers  major  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

340 

Farrell,  N.  V.  NON- PROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS.  In  New  Zealand.  Dept,  ot  External 
Affairs.  External  affairs  review,  v.  18,  May  1968  :  49- 
51.  JX1591.A35,  v.  18 

New  Zealand's  Representative  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  outlines  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  calls  for  its  support  from  all  nations. 
Ambassador  Farrell  concedes  that,  although  the  ideai 
world  is  one  where  no  power  possesses  nuclear 
weapon  :  the  international  community  must  accept  the 
"nuclear  five."  The  choice  is  between  holding  the 
figure  at  five  or  seeing  it  climb  to  10,  15,  or  even  20. 

He  concludes  that  the  treaty  will  not  make  the  world 
safe  and  secure;  however  it  is  an  indispensable  first 
step  toward  future  nuclear-weapons  control. 
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Foster,  William  C.  THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERA¬ 
TION  TREATY:  A  PREVENTIVE  AND  A  POSITIVE 
MEASURE,  hi  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  v.  58,  June  24,  1968:  836-838. 

JX232.A33.  v.  58 

"Address  made  before  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 

Nuclear  Week  in  New  York'  at  Nr  York.  N.  Y. ,  on 
May  23,"  1968. 

Respr.ais  to  economic  and  political  objections  to  the 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Foster  argues  that,  far  from 
hindering  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  energy 
in  nonnuclear -weapon  states,  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  will  do  much  to  promote  it.  Economically,  the 
treaty  will  also  bi  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

But  Foster  puts  primary  emphasis  on  the  significance 
of  the  treaty  as  a  further  step  toward  more  far- 
reaching  arms  control  agreements.  He  states  that  the 
treatv  will  be  Ineffective  unless  it  is  followed  within 
a  reasonable  time  by  other  measures  such  ae  an  agree¬ 
ment  regulating  the  arms  race  between  the  super¬ 
powers.  He  argues  that  the  logic  of  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments  points  inexorably  In  the  direction  of  agreement 
and  declares  himself  encouraged  b  ecent  Soviet 
statements  on  this  Issue. 

342 

Goldberg,  Arthur  J.  UNITED  STATES  DISCUSSES  SECU¬ 
RITY  ASSURANCES  AND  DRAFT  NO  . tOLI F ERA TION 
TREATY.  In  U.S.  Dept,  of  Sate.  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  v.  58.  June  107  1988:  755-761. 

JX232.A33,  v.  58 

Statement  delivered  In  the  General  Assembly's  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Security  Committee  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  which  outlines  annex  B  of  the  18- 
Nation  Committee' s  report  on  the  nuclear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  trealv  and  defends  the  treaty's  prohibition  against 
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the  development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  Ambassador  Goldberg  asserts  that  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
united  In  support  of  annex  B,  despite  their  views  on 
other  matters,  and  "consider  that  their  respective  vital 
national  Interests  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  nuclear 
aggression  .  .  .  from  any  quarter."  Ke  clarifies  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  provisions  in  the  treaty, 
noting  they  do  not  restrict  nonnuclear -weapon  states 
from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  nuclear  technology  and 
i  e  search, 

343 

Hoamer,  rvatg.  "  ;:r  NCLTT.  CL  TT'ER.*TKT' TTtE* .T  -- 
AN  EXERCISE  IN  FUTILITY.  ln_  American  Security 
Council.  Washington  report,  Sept,  9,  1968:  1-4. 

P&GP  RR 

The  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  (NPT)  assumes 
that  nuclear  spread  Is  bad  and  that  concessions  must  be 
made  to  prohibit  it.  But  there  "can  be  a  price  In  terms 
of  concessions  too  high  to  pay  for"  even  a  treaty  with 
absolute  guarantees  against  spread,  and  the  United 
States  did  pay  a  high  price  for  concessions  made  for 
the  NPT.  Specific  criticisms  of  the  treaty  point  to  Its 
disruptive  effect  on  NATO  and  its  alienation  of  allies 
who  desire  more  Integration  of  mutual  nuclear  defen¬ 
ses.  The  treaty  requires  that  the  United  States  sur  - 
render  Its  option  to  selectively  proliferate  defensive 
nuclear  systems  to  allies  In  critical  situations;  encour¬ 
ages  countries  to  "go  nuclear  on  their  own,"  thereoy 
acquiring  not  only  arsenals  usable  for  defense  but  also 
for  offense;  and  eliminates  the  "soothing  effect"  that 
the  limited  spread  of  Independent  nuclear  weapons  could 
have  "In  certain  tinderbox  areas";  i.e.,  the  Indo- 
Chinese  border.  Further,  the  treaty  provides  no  effec  - 
tlve  safeguards  to  enforce  its  signer's  promises; 
nations'  pledges  not  to  make  H-bombs  are  left  up  to 
side  agreements  to  be  negotiated  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Because  the  NPT  s  failure  is 
inevitable,  the  United  States  should  be  calculating  the 
status  of  the  world  "with  a  somewhat  larger  Nuclear 
Club  and  be  devisLng  ways  to  live  with  It,"  But  In 
spite  of  the  treaty' s  defects  the  United  SUtes  has  made 
heavy  commitments  to  induce  nonnuclear  nations  to 
sign.  By  assuring  support  to  nonnuclear  nations 
threatened  with  nuclear  blackmail,  the  administration 
has  Increased  security  commitments  "about  two  an, 
one  -lialf  times  over  our  present  nuclear  .  .  burden 
being  carried  lor  forty  nations  under  existing  treaties." 
As  safeguards  against  the  NPTs  consequences,  the 
United  States  should  define  the  limits  ol  its  obligation' 
to  defend  cosigners  against  nucl ear  aggression  and 
continuously  monitor  not  only  proliferation  possibilities 
but  also  adverse  consequences  ol  the  treaty.  The 
United  States  should  also  start  negotiations  to  amend 
the  NPTs  safeguards  provisions,  improve  their  quality 
and  provide  financing,  and  adopt  a  firm  policy  against 
possible  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
position, 
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Huglln,  Henry  C.  PERSPECTIVE  ON  Nl'CLbAR  WEAP¬ 
ONS.  bp  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  48,  Aug.  1968: 
41-50.  ‘  Z6723.U35,  v.  48 

Nuclear  weapons  have  been  the  major  bulwark  of 
Western  freedom  In  a  postwar  world  menaced  by  Com¬ 
munist.  expansionism.  Yet  these  same  weapons 
threaten  mankind  with  total  nuclear  destruction,  and 
understandably  men  seek  to  bring  them  under  firm  con¬ 
trol.  Armaments  arc  not  themselves  the  cause  ii  war, 


indeed  in  some  circumstances  they  may  offer  the  best 
available  means  for  averting  violence,  and  arms  con¬ 
trol  negotiators  wi.  ive  to  take  this  into  account. 

The  superpowers  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
clanger  of  accidental  or  spasmodic  war,  but  the  nuclear 
proliferation  peri)  grow-  apace.  The  one  significant 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  is  seriously  defective.  The  United  States 
can  encourage  wider  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  adopt¬ 
ing  policies  that  will  remove,  or  at  least  reduce, 
incentives  that  might  tempt  some  states  into  acquiring 
nuclear  ■*>* ..  ons  of  their  own.  As  to  those  nations 
that  persist  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  should  apply  wha" — >r  sanctions  necessary, 

»iioi  i  ol  force,  to  coin uRt  tnem  to  open  their  nuclear 
installations  to  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Inspection.  If  the  United  States  and  other  concerned 
countries  fail  to  stop  the  sp  J  of  nuclear  weapons, 

America  will  have  no  choiot  .  to  continue  its  pri¬ 

mary  reliance  on  its  armed  strength.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  must  continue  to  press  for  sound 
and  enforceable  arms  control  agreements  and  work  to 
eliminate  the  major  causes  ol  war. 
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Inglis,  David  R.  NUCLEAR  THREATS,  ABM  SYSTEMS, 
AND  PROLIFERATION.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scien¬ 
ces,  v.  24,  June  1968:  2-4. 

TK9145.A84,  v.  2! 

Doctrine  and  practice  liave  converged  in  the  notion 
that  under  the  strategic  nucleair  umbrella  national  inter¬ 
ests  can  be  advanced  by  conventional  "brush-fire 
wars."  The  United  Stales  is  now  committed  to  such  a 
war  in  Vietnam.  Tlie  precarious  military  situation  at 
Khe  Sanh  a  few  months  ago  raised  fears  that  the  United 
States  would  be  provoked  Into  using  nuclear  weapons. 
The  administration's  refusal  to  state  unequivocally  that 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  used  amounted  to 
a  veiled  threat  against  the  Vietnamese  and  was  short¬ 
sighted  and  foolish.  Preventing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  high  on  the  list  of  national 
priorities,  but  if  nuclear  weapons  are  used  to  threaten 
nonnuclear  powers,  it  becomes  advantageous  to  these 
states  to  obtain  a  nuclear  de>  rrent  of  their  own.  ,  o 
avoid  this  consequence  th-  milted  States  should  retract 
Its  tmplied  nuclear  t!  against  North  Vietnam  and 
firmly  rencxince  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  any 
nonnuclear  state.  However,  this  is  insufficient.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  "almost 
nuclear"  states  to  the  nonproilferaf  ion  treaty.  The 
problem  is  how  to  convince  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  govern¬ 
ments  to  adopt  the  kind  of  foreign  "  ''ey  restraint  that 
will  encourage  the  nonnuclear  stau  to  forgo  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  decision  to  deploy 
an  ABM  system  was  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction. 
Stopptng  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  an  attainable 
goal  <>,,,)  if  the  Untied  States  ts  willing  to  defer  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  ABM  system  as  a  first  step  in  hatting  the 
ari  s  race  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
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Johnson,  Lyndon  it. ,  i’res,_  U.  S. ,  aiid  Dean  Rusk. 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  TRANS¬ 
MITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  FOR  ADVICE  AND  CON¬ 
SENT  TO  RATIFICATION.  In  US  Dept  ot  State 
Department  of  Slate  bulletin,  v  59,  July  29,  1968 
126-134.  JX232.  A  3,  v.  59 

Texts  of  the  Presidential  message  'rausni tiling  the 
proposed  nonproliferation  treaty  to  the  U.  S  Senate, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  a  -'-'nipanylng 
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letter  o!  transn,  al  and  his  statement  in  support  ol  the 
treaty  made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  July  10,  1068.  All  thiee  documents  urge 
prompt  Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty.  In  his  letter 
of  transmittal,  Secretary  Rusk  reviews  the  major  steps 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  and  clarifies  the  meaning  of 
each  of  its  articles. 
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Johnson,  Lyndon  B. ,  Pres  U.  S.  A  TESTAMENT  TO 
REASON.  In  u.  S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  v.  5S,  July  1,  1068:  1-2. 

JX232.  A33,  v.  59 

Address  "made  before  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
at  the  United  Nations,  N.  Y. ,  on  June  12,"  1968. 

Remarks  on  the  occasion  oi  me  adoption  of  a 
General  Assembly  resolution  commending  the  Treaty 
on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  pledges  himself  to  push  for  rapid 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  his  own  and  other  nations 
so  that  the  treaty  can  enter  into  force  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  He  commits  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  the  treaty.  But  the 
President  puts  his  greatest  stress  on  the  urgent  need 
to  press  forward  to  find  ways  "to  halt  and  to  reverse 
the  buildup  of  nuclear  arsenals’  and  "to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  conventional  conflicts  that  might  grow  into 
nuclear  disaster," 
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Klefisch,  Johannes  W  [EFFECTS  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY |  Die  Wtrkung  des 
Atomsperrvertrags.  AtomzeitaLer,  June/July  1368. 
366-373  P&GP  RR 

The  McMahon  Act  of  1946,  which  bars  the  United 
States  from  passing  the  means  and  the  know-how  of 
nuclear-arms  production  to  other  nations,  was  the  ear¬ 
liest  ovule  of  the  p-'sent  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  Since  then  spread  of  technological  knowl¬ 
edge  has  undermined  that  ban;  only  corts  or  political 
considerations  now  prevent  many  nonnuclear-weapon 
states  from  embarking  on  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Associated  with  the  treaty,  the  V  N.  Security 
Council's  guarantee  to  nonnuclear-weapon  signatories 
against  nuclear  threat  and  blackmail  signifies  the  price 
the  nuclear  weapon  powers  who  sponsor  the  treaty  are 
willing  to  pay  for  its  success  Moreover,  unless 
smaller  states  cause’  these’  powers  to  begin  nucleir  dis¬ 
armament,  the  guarantee  has  merely  declamatory 
value  If  the  arms  race  between  the  nuclear  powers 
continues,  the  working  of  the  treaty  will  depend  on  the 
variable  strategic  conditions  under  which  those  powers 
will  have  to  conduct  their  state  policies  As  long  as 
each  superpower’ s  defense  system  remains  dlspropor - 
tlonate  to  its  counterpart's  offense  system,  an  all-oul 
confrontation  between  the  two  powers  Is  unlikely  Geo¬ 
strategic  and  organizational  considerations  also  speak 
against  diroe'  conventional  or  subronvcnttonal  war 
But  their  us>  if  third  nations  in  their  ■  ompetitlve  world 
game  and  the  higher  sophistication  of  weaponry  may 
cause  numerous  crises  of  far  more  devastating  poten¬ 
tial  than  thos  ’  that  incurred  in  the  Lite  forties  and 
early  fifties  Herein  lies  the  mam  danger  when  a 
nonnuclear-weapon  state  allies  itself  with  a  nuclear 
weapon  one  Apparently  the  only  means  to  cheek  the 
terrorist  tendencies  ot  the  superjtower  would  lie  a 
threat  by  smaller  nations  to  m  themselves  nuclear!) 
or  to  in-  rease  their  nuclear  armaments  No  safeguard 
exists  against  a  world  power's  nuclear  attack  on  a  third 
state  except  the  potential  world  political  ••onsotjuotices. 
which  themselves  might  is*  an  adequate  deterrent 
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THE  LONG  ROAD  TO  NON- PROLIFERATION  [editorial] 
Swiss  review  of  world  affairs,  v.  18,  Aug.  1968:  1-3. 

D639.  S9,  v.  18 

Switzerland,  like  many  other  nonnuclear-weapon 
countries,  has  reservations  about  signing  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Although  Russia  and  the 
Unbed  States  have  -  6  to  accommodate  some  of 

the  demands  of  the  nonnuclear  powers  by  Issuing  a 
declaration  of  security  guarantees  and  revising  the 
original  treaty  to  broaden  the  opportunities  for  peace¬ 
ful  applications  of  atomic  energy  by  nonnuclear  powers, 
the  treaty  is  still  oasically  one-sided  in  favor  of  the 
nuclear  power?  and  leaves  many  questions  unanswered 
regarding  inspection  arrangements.  Moreover,  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  treaty  will  be  very  difficult  since  changes 
can  be  mod.  art.  ,.u  vals  of  5  years  and  must  be 
approved  by  all  the  nuclear  powers  and  tne  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
The  situation  is  further  complicated  for  Switzerland 
because  the  Swiss  people  have  voted  twice  against 
renouncing  nuclear  weapons,  and  according  to  the 
Swiss  Constitution  the  treaty  must  be  submitted  for 
popular  approval.  "To  balance  the  many  reservations 
there  are  only  vague  hopes  of  further  steps  toward 
disarmament."  Yet  Switzerland  does  not  want  to  risk 
isolation  and  suspicion  by  hastily  rejecting  t.he  treaty. 

It  will  await  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  the 
nations  with  the  technological  potential  for  developing 
nuclear  weapons  before  acting  on  the  treaty. 
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Mishra,  Indu  Shekhar.  THE  NPT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  FOR 
LND1A.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  24,  June 
1968:  4-5.  TK9145.  A84,  v.  24 

The  nonproliferation  treaty  benefits  only  the  super¬ 
powers.  Furthermore,  it  will  never  be  effective 
because  no  state  that  intends  to  procure  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  will  agree  to  the  inspection  procedures.  The  only 
hope  for  peace  is  for  all  countries  to  adopt  "live  a-’d  let 
live"  foreign  policies,  thus  putting  an  end  to  niu'  ial 
fear.  Security  assurances  are  meaningless,  suice  the 
big  powers  have  a  record  of  not  fulfilling  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  smaller  states  and  m  general  act  in  suchaway 
as  to  force  others  to  look  to  their  own  resources.  Of 
course,  all  well- meaning  people  favor  a  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  recognizing  that  the  usual  arguments 
against  one  are  fallacious.  But  in  the  developing 
countries  public  opinion  overwhelming;!)'  supports 
going  nuclear"  and  governments  have  difficulty  resis¬ 
ting  tins  pressure.  If  the  treaty  is  to  be  accepted  the 
superpowers  must  find  a  way  to  include  China  and  then 
"ee  to  dump  ihcir  nuclear  weapons  into  the  sea.  This 
would  eliminate  the  great  (ear  of  China  and  demonstrate 
the  sup‘T|R)wers'  sincerity  atxxit  arms  control.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  really  simple  problems  have  not 
been  turned  over  to  the  scientists  and  engineers,  but 
these  men  continue  to  be  "exploited  bs  selfish  and 
power  hungry  politicians." 
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THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  AND  GERMANY. 
Centra!  Europe  journal,  v  16,  Aug  'Sept  1968:  227- 
250  DB200  7.S74,  v  16 

An  ciiquftc  on  tin’  nonproliferation  treaty  signed  by 
the  USA  and  Ihe  Soviet  Union  Us  purpose  is  to  dis¬ 
close  the  banker  to  the  security  ol  the  non-nuclear 
states,  id  of  which  are  conferring  in  Geneva  on  the 
treat) .  and  to  show  the  possibility  of  hampering  Ihe 
peareiul  in.c  ol  atomic  energy  through  a  misuse  ol  the 
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treaty.  In  the  USA  there  have  likewise  been  a  number 
of  voices  warning  against  the  treaty,  such  as  that  of 
the  well-known  atomic  physicist,  Edward  Teller, 

"father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  ”  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  the  oniy  state  in  the  world  to  have 
solemnly  refused  to  produce  atomic  weapons  as  well 
as  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons,  and  may  not 
sign  the  pact  until  the  question  of  guaranty  has  been 
clarified  by  both  signatories.  Doubts  about  entering 
into  the  treaty  and  as  to  the  agreement's  latent  dangers 
have  been  expressed  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  by  the 
Federal  Miniver  for  Scientific  Research,  Dr.  Stolten- 
berg;  Federal  Minister  of  Finances,  Dr.  Strauss;  the 
Dutch  Lieutenai.t -General,  M.  Broekmetjer;  Bonn's 
Parliamentary  State -Secretary  Karl  Theodor  von 
Guttenberg;  Professor  Walter  Hallsteln;  Professor  S. 
Possony  (U.S.  A. );  Lt-Col  F.  O  Miksche  (France); 
member  of  the  Bonn  Bundestag,  Ernst  Paul,  and 
taitu: -1..  viuti  o  Vissenpolitik.  Dr.  H.  Bechtold. 
(Abstract  supplied) 
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NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY  IS  NOW  A  REALITY. 

In  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  F.  A.S.  newslet¬ 
ter,  v,  21,  June  1966:  1-2. 

Qll.  F422,  v,  21 

Summa-y  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  and  a  chronology  of  related  developments 
from  mid-April  to  mid-July  1968. 
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NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  SIGNED  BY  56  NATION? 
AT  WHITE  HOUSE  CEREMONY.  In  U.S.  Dept,  of 
State.  Department  of  State  bulletin.  ".  59,  July  22, 
1968:  85-88.  TX232.A,'7.  v.  59 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  and  Ambassadors  Patrick  Dean  and 
Anatoily  Dobrynin  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Ail  agreed  that  the  treaty  was 
a  valuable  step  toward  world  peace  and  security. 
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|THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  THREATENS  TO 
DISLOCATE  EURATOM]  lx-  trait#  dr  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  risque  de  dlsloquer  T  Fur  atom  |bv|  H  S  Europa, 
v.  35,  Sept  1968'  5-6.  iilus. 

PtGP  RR 

A  r#*um#  of  Felix  Oboussler’ s  expos#  which  main¬ 
tains  that  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  (NFT) 
contradicts  the  Euratom  treaty  on  several  points, 
notably  leaped :  and  verification.  Otxiussler  Indi¬ 
cates  that  ratification  of  the  NPT  and  acceptance  of  It o 
Inspection  provisions  by  the  five  nonnuclear -weapon 
states  of  the  Common  Market  would  not  only  Invali¬ 
date  essential  clauses  of  the  Euratom  treaty  tail 
would  create  an  Intolerable  Inequality  of  treatment 
between  these  nations  and  France,  which  would  not 
have  to  submit  to  any  control.  Indeed,  the  five  stales 
would  be  subject  to  a  double  control,  that  of  Euratom 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA! 

In  addition,  ratift.  it  Ion  would  create  a  privileged 
French  nuclear  Industry,  tree  of  all  external  con¬ 
trols,  thai  would  eventually  destroy  the  '  irate  re, 
community.  Gtxxjsslrr  r includes  that  t.  NPT  must 
not  replace  the  Euratom  treaty  with  respect  to  veri¬ 
fication  and  that  the  Judicial  conflict  between  tire  two 
treaties  on  this  point  Is  far  from  bring  resolved 
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Rugglerl,  Nicholas.  THE  6-YEAR  ROAD  TO  A  HIS¬ 
TORIC  TREATY.  In  U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  News 
letter,  no.  87,  July  1968:  4-6. 

JX1.U542,  1968 

Chronology  of  events  ltadlng  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly'  s  approval  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty, 
from  its  beglruiLng  as  a  U.  N.  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lution  In  1961  to  the  commendation  of  the  revised  treaty 
In  1968  by  the  U.N.  Political  Commitee  and  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly.  When  the  Security  Council 
finally  adopted  a  resolution  upholding  security  guaran¬ 
tees  for  nonnuclear  states,  'six  years  of  painstaking 
deliberation  marked  by  Initiative  and  hesitation, 
retreat  and  advance,  objection  and  compromise”  came 
to  a  dose. 
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Sacher,  Wilhelm.  [THE  STATE  AND  THE  WORLD  OF 
STATE?  vt  THE  CROSSROAD?  RFEi  r^TIONS  ON 
THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  | 

Staat  und  9taaienwelt  am  Scheideweg;  Uberlegunge.. 
turn  Atomwaffensperrvertrag.  Wehrwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau;  Zeitschrift  (Ur  die  europhische  Sicherheit, 
v.  18,  Aug.  1968  421-441. 

U3.W485,  v.  18 

"Article  will  continue." 

As  long  as  nuclear-weapon  states  are  not  under  a 
clear  and  concrete  treaty  obligation  to  disarm  them¬ 
selves,  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  will  be 
ineffective  in  its  raison  d'Ptre,  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war.  The  propo-"-1  t-«atv  would  institution¬ 
alize  in  international  law  a  hegemony  of  nuclear- 
weapon  states  over  nonnuclear-weapon  ones  and  tend 
to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  inalienable  right  to  decide 
on  the  "security  of  their  own  physclai  existence. " 
Articles  1  through  3--wh“'h  prohibit  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  explosives  to  nonnuclear -weapon 
stales,  forbid  such  parties  to  accept  such  materials, 
and  subject  them  to  international  control--constttute 
the  treaty’s  substance  All  other  articles  are  merely 
sedatives  (or  nonnuclear -weapon  stales  to  accept  its 
discriminatory  provisions.  The  complexity  of  mat¬ 
ters  dealt  with  by  the  treaty  calls  for  separate 
analyses  of  Its  contents  from  the  standpoints  of 
jurisprudence,  political  science,  the  psychology  of 
nations,  and  state  ethirs.  A  legal  analysis  of  the 
treaty  shows  tha'  it  undermines  the  axioms  on  whieh 
the  philosophy  of  state  and  the  law  of  nations  base 
their  structures  Genera!  international  law  is  based 
on  sovereign  states  all  equal  in  law,  and  statehixxl 
depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  sovereignty.  A 
sovereign  state  cannot  renounce  a  weapon  wlthixit 
which  It  would  become  politically  and  militarily  help¬ 
less.  The  treaty  cont-avenes  the  United  Nations 
Charter  tna'  h  as  it  cstatC'shcs  "discriminatory 
class-order  the  world  of  states.  "  A  jx'litical 
analysis  of  the  treats  raises  serious  doubts  as  (o  ns 
viability  In  the  Hohbeslan  world  it  would  further 
Some  argue  that  such  discriminatory  i  lass  order 
would  reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  war,  bul  this  is 
ti.X  valid  since  such  danger  now  conies  mainly  from 
the  big  powers,  not  from  the  n.m.,iuclear-wrajx»ns 
states.  After  alt,  d  it  were  not  lot  *hr  superpowers' 
veto  of  peaceful  change  in  China,  Germain,  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Israel,  the  problem  d  division  that 
plagues  each  .i!  ttiese  nations  and  the  world  would 
already  have  !eri  solved. 
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Shestov,  V  MAJOR  SUCCESS  FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF 
PEACE  International  ai.airs  (Moscow)  Aug.  1968: 

3-9.  D839.  1465,  1968 
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An  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  on  tne  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  Memo¬ 
randum  on  Some  Urgent  Measures  for  Stopping  the 
Arms  Race  and  for  Disarmament,  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  on  July  I,  1968.  Shestov  asserts  that 
the  treaty  is  proof  that  states  belonging  to  different 
social  systems  car.  find  solutions  for  International 
problems  concerning  the  vital  Interests  of  mankind. 

The  treaty  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  nonnu¬ 
clear  countries  and  should  be  signed  by  all  because  it 
is  a  very  important  step  tc  complete  and  general  dis¬ 
armament. 
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SIGNING  THE  TREATY  [editorial]  New  republic,  v.  159, 
Sept.  28,  1960:7-8.  AP2.N624,  v.  159 

Although  the  nonproliferation  treaty  fails  tc  restrict 
many  facets  of  the  arms  race,  it  at  least  represents 
a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  arms  control,  and 
it h  defeat  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  would  be  a  serious  set* 
back  iu  uii i He 4  man.cnt  negotiates  T'-'m 

delay  in  Senate  ratification  is  harmful,  for  It  would 
discredit  American  diplomats  and  offer  encouragement 
to  key  opponents  of  the  treaty,  such  as  India  and  West 
Germany.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  Senators, 
postponement  of  action  on  the  treaty  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  effective  means  of  chastising  the  Russians  for 
their  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  treaty  is 
principally  an  American  project  *; id  does  not  substan¬ 
tially  "impress  Kremlin  realists.  "  Because'  the  treaty 
only  inhibits  the  activities  of  nonnuclear  nations  the 
Russians  agreed  to  cosponsor  it  but  "with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders."  Yearning  for  a  personal  monument  of 
his  contribution  to  world  peace.  President  Johnson  is 
avidly  urging  the  immediate  approval  of  the  treaty. 
While  acceptance  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  will  not 
make  up  for  Johnson's  lack  of  forceful  initiatives  in  all 
other  aspects  of  arms  control,  the  treaty  should  be 
g»atefully  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  a  small  but 
meaningful  advancement  toward  wor  ld  peace  and 
security. 
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SkowroAskl.  Andrzej  NON -PROLIFERATION  AND 
POLAND.  Polish  perspective  .  v  U,  July  1968 
11-16.  PK4UL  P7947,  v  11 

As  u  longtime  advocate  of  regional  denucleariza¬ 
tion.  Poland  enthusiastic  alls  welcomed  the  conclusion 
of  a  dr nfi  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty.  Not  only 
does  the  draft  treaty  represent  a  significant  step 
toward  broader  disarmament  goals  but  It  also  may 
prevent  West  Germany  from  acquiring  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  ami  could  promote  regional  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments,  including  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free 
zones  Although  10  years  ago  the  Western  Power* 
rejected  Poland's  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  a 
nuclear  free  zone  in  Europe,  the  majority  of  the 
Western  v<  nitric*  are  now  tw'ginnir>:  to  rcou^r.irr  the 
merit  of  the  pn^osa;  As  revised  in  1964  the  Roll  ah 
plan  alls  for  all  participant*  to  agree  no<  to  ptoxluee 
or  Import  nuclear  wi'aj»o  »  and  asks  the  nuclear 
power*  to  promise  t>>  freeze,  at  existing  levels, 
tneir  nuclear  arsenal*  drpe‘ved  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  agreements  Simr  the  nonpr<'Ufr:  att  treaty 
cm) Id  pave  the  way  to  easing  tension*  in  ::v*‘ 
thr  nigt«  regional  arrangrnients,  it  *h»xdd  tv  ad«if4ed 
without  delay 
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S-tf  Uliatiache  F.inhrUspartei  IVu* *rh:arwt«  U* 

kpmttee.  [  FROM  WILLI  STOPH*  S  REPORT  ON  THE 


MEETING  OF  THE  POLITICAL  CONSULTATIVE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  OF  THE  MEMBER  STATES  OF  THE  WARSAW 
TREATY  HELD  ON  MARCH  8  AND  7,  1988,  IN  SOFIA) 
Aus  dem  Berlcht  WUll  9tnph*  fiber  die  Tagung  dee 
Poitttschen  Beratenden  Ausschusses  der  Tetlnehmer  - 
staaten  des  Warschauer  Vertrage*  am  6.  und  7.  Mlrz 
1968  In  Sofia.  Dokumentatlor  der  Zelt;  Infcrmattona- 
Archlv,  V.  20,  no.  405,  1968  :  37  -  38. 

DD261.  D4,  v.  20 

Excerpts  from  a  report  to  the  5th  plenum  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party's  Central  Committee,  held  on 
Mar.  21,  1968.  Reprinted  from  the  Mar.  22,  1968, 

Issue  of  Neues  Deutschland. 

West  Germany's  "claim  to  sole  representation  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic";  Its  refusal  to  r  cog¬ 
nize  existing  boundaries,  declare  the  Munich  t  gree- 
ment  null  and  void,  and  negotiate  a  mutual  renunciation 
of  the  use  of  force  with  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic;  as  well  as  Its  continued  efforts  to  Include  West 
Berlin  In  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Its  ambl- 
'  ns  In  the  area  cf  — .c'-vlr  .  Upons--aL  Ji.a  urn. malt* 
Bonn' s  Eastern  policy  as  a  continuation  cf  its  aggres¬ 
sive  plans.  Bonn'  a  reluctance  to  support  the  proposed 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  can  be  explained  by  Its 
present  building  cf  an  autarkic  nuclear -tuel  cycle  In 
W»st  Germany  that  will  enable  it  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  on  its  own.  The  Warsaw  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion's  most  important  task  now  is  to  prevent  West 
Germany  from  ever  acquiring  access  to  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons."  Therefore  me  Sofia  meeting  strongly  supported 
the  nonproliferation  treaty,  which  would  contribute  to 
European  security,  h  also  supported  proposals  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  uf  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  for  a  just  solution 

the  Vietnamese  question. 
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Tanaka.  Ken.  PACIFIC  HYSTERIA.  Far  Eastern  eco¬ 
nomic  review,  v.  60.  June  20.  1968:  609-610. 

HC 411.  F18.  v.  60 

Although  Japan  has  proved  it  can  develop  an  atom 
bomb,  the  strong  anti -nuclear -arms  sentlrre.:'.  will 
probably  deter  its  entry  Into  the  clear- arms  race. 

But  attitudes  toward  an  arms  buildup  and  expansion  of 
the  Japanese  Self  Defense  Forces  have  changed,  as 
shown  bv  the  present  5- .  ar  del  nee  builihip  program. 
The  most  important  aspe,  is  of  .  ••  program  are  its 
qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  expansion  and  the 
lx*'.*!  t  given  to  Japanese  industry.  Japan  has  sup- 
ported  the  l'  S.  -S.nl,  i  resolution  on  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  but  intends  to  matntan.  Its  security  neverthe¬ 
less. 

in? 

UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  COMMENDS 

ruLArv  on  the  non  proliferation  oe  ntclear 

WFJkPONS.  fci  f.S.  Dept,  ul  State.  Department  uf 
SUte  tad  let  in,  v.  59,  July  1,  1988  ;  3-U. 

JX232.A33,  v.  59 

J&atemcnt*  by  1.8,  Rcpr*»»*nlAttve  Arthur  J. 
(kudbrrg  Ir,  Committee  l  ^PoUMcaI  And  Srcurtty)  And  in 
plenary  »**Avort  erf  thr  General  Aiftrmhly,  Along  with 
the  trx,  xrf  in  Assembly  revolution  (rf  June  I2f  196*, 
commending  the  Treaty  -r\  the  Nonpi  ollferalian  vrf 
Nuclear  W«,-tr.».  In  hi*  statement  in  Coromttt**  i, 
Goldberg  comment*  on  Committee  revision*  to  thr 
draft  resolution  And  draft  treaty  that  relate  to  peaceful 
uArn  erf  nuclear  energy,  m***»ire*  to  halt  the  Arm* 
race,  and  security  assurances  anti  review*  thr  sale 
guard*  provisions  urf  the  draft  treaty,  hi  hi*  plenary 


ARMS  CONTROL  L  DISARMAMENT 


MMion  remark!,  Goldberg  states  the  U.S.  view  that 
the  accession  clause  of  article  DC,  which  opens  the 
treaty  to  'all  states, "  does  not  "affect  the  recognition 
or  status  at  an  unrecognized  regime  or  entity  which 
may  elect  to  file  an  Instrument  of  accession  to  the  non 
proliferation  treaty."  The  United  Spates,  he  says, 
reserves  the  right  to  object  If  "an  unrecognized  entity 
should  se«k  to  assert  privileges  duch  as  participating 
In  s  conference  called  under  articles  Vin  or  X  of  the 
treaty." 
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UN  POLITICAL  COMMITTEE  APPROVES  "NUCLEAR 
NON-  PROLIFERATION1  TREATY  UNDER  US- 
SOVTET  MANIPULATION.  Survey  of  China  mainland 
press,  no.  4200,  June  18.  1968  24-27. 

Micro  01327 

Hsin  hua  t’ung  haCn  sh6  (New  China  News  Agency} 
release,  EngLlsh,  Peking,  June  12,  1968 

DS777.  55.  H656,  1968 

In  manipulating  U.  N.  approval  for  the  so-, 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  the  U.S.  imperialists 
and  Soviet  revisionists  have  taken  another  step  In 
their  unlawful  collaboration  *tuu<i£t  the  revolutionary 
peoples  of  the  world  Under  the  guise  of  the  treaty 
the  American  imperialists  and  their  Soviet  lackeys 
hope  to  preserve  their  nuclear  monopoly  and  continue 
their  nuclear  blackmail  policies.  By  offering  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  nonnuciear  countries  thai  support  the 
treaty,  the  two  outlaws  are  attempting  to  isolate  the 
Chinese  people  and  vilify  China’s  great  nuclear 
achievements  A  protkict  w  tig  power  politics,  the 
treaty  "is  detrimental  to  the  sovereignty  and  dignity 
of  other  countries  Confronted  by  spreading  decay 
tn  the  capitalist  world  and  the  Soviet  revisionist  bloc 
the  L\  S.  outlaws  and  Soviet  renegades  colluded  in 
railroading  the  treaty  through  the  United  Nations  in  a 
Ust-ditch  attempt  to  save  themselves  from  their 
inevitable  doom  However,  far  from  helping  them, 
the  treaty  merely  demonstrates  the  unsavory  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  American  aggressors  and  the  Soviet 
betrayal  of  revolutionary  interests 
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WMirlch,  Mason.  THE  TREATY  ON  NON-PROLIFERA¬ 
TION  OF  NIK  L.EAR  WEAPON  NIT  LEAR  TECH  SOL 
OG Y  C  ON  FRONTS  W OR  I POLITICS.  Ulr  U« 
journal,  v.  77,  Jutv  1968  1447  -  i 5 19. 

LI. 

A  detailed  l«^al  commentary  L>  the  draft  Treaty  on 
the  ProUfcralkwi  of  >Aitlear  Weapons,  com¬ 
mended  oh  June  12,  1968,  by  the  U.  N.  ireneral  Asaem* 
bh  after  the  draft  was  aik>pted  h\  the  ie- Nat  tog  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee.  WUirtch  analytes  at  length  the 
existing  and  potential  differences  lr.  interpretation  ■  >( 
the  treaty  pr>>vu»k*\*  and  assesres  their  major  impli¬ 
cation*  for  the  future.  He  doubt*  that  the  safeguards 
peaceful  nuclear  art  1  Titles  provided  by  the  treaty  car. 
alone  prevent  their  diver  si.  ei  t>  nuclear  weap^s  pro- 
grar  i  1/  a  rx*uiucle*r- weap^xi  party  is  really  deter¬ 
mine*  t*.»  start  «airh  a  pr*<ram.  Thu*  the  challenge  ti¬ 
the  in  'ra*i tonal  system  preserved  by  c.mttnuUvz  nuclear 
tnnnYS.|on  will  r»e«rf  Li  be  met  by  further  *t;  uctur ai 
innovation  in  that  system.  The  rommtvttari  t*  preceded 
by  an  wtUne  of  techf* logical  prer  equtsile*  for  a  nuc«*ai 
capability  and  by  a  description  -f  the  e.xi  «*  ing  L  .ier- 
natkynal  legal  framework  affecting  -vov' ■'liberal; 


4  Other  (Accidental  War  Command  and 

Control  of  Weapons  etc.) 
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Brandt,  Willy.  BEYOND  THE  ATOMIC  NON-PROLIF¬ 
ERATION  TREATY:  WAYS  TO  PEACE  FOR  A  WORLD 
UNDER  -ARMS.  In  Germany  (Federal  Republic.  1949- 
Presae-  und  Informal  ionsamt.  Bullet..'.,  s  weekly  sur¬ 
vey  of  German  affairs,  v.  18,  Sept.  10,  1968  suppi. 

1-4.  DD259.  A35,  v.  16 

Address  presented  on  Sept.  3,  1968,  by  West  German 
Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt  before  a  conference  of 
nonnuclear-weapon  countries  »n  Geneva. 

Emphasizes  the  tremendous  security  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  nonnuclear -weapon  states  and  presses 
the  importance  of  international  ctxiperatlon  in  the  field 
of  arms  control.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  sovereignty 
of  all  states,  Brandt  urged  the  prohibition  of  actual  or 
threatened  aggression  by  any  type  of  weapon.  While 
staunchly  opposing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
he  advocated  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  be  shared  by  all  nations.  He  reviewed  West 
Germany's  past  efforts  to  ease  tensions  in  Europe  and 
reaffirmed  its  support  of  arms  reduction  measures  on 
the  Continent. 
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CAN  BIOLOGICAL  WAR  BE  STOPPED  ’  Nature,  v,  219. 
Aug.  17,  1968  665-666. 

Q1.N2,  v.  219 

Great  Britain’s  recent  proposals  on  the  control  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  were  motivated  m  part 
by  domestic  politics,  but  this  should  no*  be  allowed  to 
obscure  their  real  significance.  These  proposals  have 
the  merit  ,»f  going  much  bevond  the  Geneva  Pnkoeol  of 
1925.  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  temptation  to 
replace  tt.  The  Protocol  1  ..  an  international 
inMltutton  and  should  be  preserved.  The  British  sug* 
gest  that  the  disarmament  conference  concent  ru  first 
on  getting  biologic *1*  under  control.  This  is  a  sensible 
idea  tiut  a  seco-d  suggest ioi.  that  arreetnents  might  tx> 
policed  informally  by  the  international  scientific  com- 
munttv  is  m*.  there  being  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
•cientirfa  a»  a  group  have  either  the  knowledge  or  the 
inchrutbrn  b.  act  ■  illcctivriv  as  an  international  in  spec* 
tion  agency.  l'b«  problems  '[  verlfl  *tu»*  ai  n-* «< 
insur m«xintablr.  but  even  an  unpoliced  agree  nrnt  wmld 
be  worthwhile-.  C  Misiderat ion  >»f  chemical  and  biol  >gt  - 
•'ai  warfare  cannot  I’e  detached  fr-'uj  She  more  fTghtrn- 
big  po**i;  iiit  v  of  sv  tear  war,  Because  -’f  t tie  tr<  hn.lv  ai 
•ophIM  Ration  required  wage  chrmtcal  -»r  M.'iogtcai 

war.  it  i«  likely  that  these  agents  will  be  deployed  only 
b>  flfairs  already  p»'*.w»  suing  rxj>  tear  wrip-nj,  ami  this 
reduces  great iv  thr  Ai'S»;blii?v  that  they  Will  ever  be 
used.  Tf»c  rxii  l*  ai  talar*  t-  of  irrr  t  operate*  h«*re  amt 
is  still  the  most  effect  i\r  way  to  avoic.  *ar. 
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H'Sfc’va ,  t  Mhiro.  ItfSCAUTLATlONS  IN  DETERRENT 
POLICY  JAPANESE -U.S.  RELATIONS.  19 3 *  1941. 
Ji.*urnai  >■»(  jwa.*  e  research.  h*-.  2  1966  97-115. 

A  S9.J6.  19** 

Note*  p.  ii 3-tlS 

Th*s  article  explore#  an  acti»m  -fea.ctii*n  pr«a'r«* 
which  occurred  between  Jajxar.  ar*1  the  L.  S.  in  the  \ears 
preceding  World  War  n,  Lwumng  or,  the  I'.S. '  smj*  «t 
Utti  ‘f  re-.-v^omlr  warvtlona.  R  maintains  that  tbr*r 
ffuwrt lewis  failed  to  drtrr  the  Jaj>sncwr  from  |jur suing 
th*lr  expshttomgt  j>-llcy.  arwi  instead  iStmulaied 


17 


V  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


Japan's  southward  expansion  and  even  its  deter nunat ion 
to  go  to  war  wit1-  the  U.S.  Miscalculations  of  the  deter¬ 
rent  policy  are  ascribed  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
hard-line  faction  wttnin  the  U.S.  Government  as  to  the 
structure  o I  Japan's  foreign  policy  decision -making, 
and  tne  psychology  of  the  Japanese,  in  particular  the 
military.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Hue/.  Sam  L.  UNITED  STATES  STRIKE  COMMAND: 
HAVE  COMM,  WILL  TRAVEL.'  Signal  v.  22,  Aug. 
1968:  30-J2.  38-40.  illus. 

UG1.M65,  v.  22 

Explores  the  -rganiration  and  strategic  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  r.  S.  Strike  Command  U’SSTRICOMi  and  the 
roit  of  its  Communication  Support  Element  (CSE). 
USSTRJCOM  is  one  of  peven  unified  commands  operat¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS).  The 
commander -in-chief  of  USSTRJCOM  (CINCSTRIKEi  is 
responsible  f  >r  contingency  operations  m  the  Middle 
East.  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  South  Asia 
(MEAESA)  and  augmentation  of  other  unified  commands 
a*  directed  by  the  JCS.  To  meet  any  threat  in  his  area 
CINCSTRIKE  has  at  his  disposal  combat  eadv  troops 
from  the  U.S,  Continental  Army  Command  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force1  s  Tactical  Air  Command.  These  forces 
must  !*>  furnished  from  the  United  States  and  deployed 
swiftly  because  CINCSTRIKE  ius  no  com  but -ready  for¬ 
ces  stationed  in  tht  MEAFaA  area.  The  effe  ctiven*  ss 
of  deployment  operations  de.  ends  on  the  command 
communicaf-  'ns  system.  Although  inadequate  commu¬ 
nications  caused  delays  m  tn*op  deployment  te»  Korea 
and  Lebanon.,  sta.  dardi/ed  operating  procedures  devel¬ 
oped  by  CSE  now  ensure  ext  t-Uent  communications  n<*t 
only  within  fhe  objective  area  txjt  also  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  its  unified  commands.  The  CSE  organization  is 
divided  mto  four  parts  element  headquarters.  t*«' 
field  i  ommn»>ieations  units,  a  ml  a  sup|»>rt  unit.  Hm  v 
c includes  ihat  the  success  of  the  joint  task  force  mis¬ 
sions  m  CTud,  Me\P ac\i  tin  Cong**  .  an  tv  iurgt  i\ 
attributed  to  the  fir  xit»i lit v  and  reliahilifv  9  t’u  ,•  mm;:- 
nis  at s  supper?  provided  hv  USE. 
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Lawje'vt,  Retxrrt  M.  aol  William  R  Va. 

ASSERTIVE  DISARMAMENT  .  Nat;  nu!  re  view 
.  2d.  Vp( .  10.  1966  496 -aOf). 

AP2.  N?Mf'  v.  20 

The  United  Stair*  vbsild  c.-rvslder  thr  >f 

assertive  -l.  *.u  mamret  t -dt  a -nh  with  the  Uhirw  .■» 

•"  o'.  bar  fhtiaf.  R>  q<-  st  r  .»v  ir.h  Cm.-' a  * 

HO  Lea/  ••*•»  aj-  .  apui it »  .  A  Cirri'  a  •  wild  saw  v!: 
and  Uhr*.a  *  ‘g.ht»  r>  fr-*n5  nu-  5 car  '  \ju  L-ui!  ar‘..i 
•.{«->.  rrav  the  na.’,t  r  -9  nur’.ra:  prvilfrrati  a;:!'-—.g 
th-  *r  <st  atr  s  t  hat  fear  C*-»nr4t  ■*•..  AHv-wg*: 

China  .  .v.iid  rrxp*\*Hl  by  attack:  .g  ru  tght*  ring  -at :  *.*•.* 
m  m!rr\r  ';ng  Vo  !  *-am  it  pr-'baMy  *  s  id  V 
«  *<rai  :ed  fr  m  4  i:-,  *  •  ?*  e  *  »f  A:'*?r :  ;•  a' s  retal 

iatorv  *<s .» «■  r.glh..  T  (V  ■:  S>  v  let  -v -Sj  a'"  1  H u >  ' ; a  v 

rrir.'ev  <■  t  r :  wk  a  ir  ar  *9r  **rt a»  s  r  with  the 
l.:Mtrv1  a-tr  *  wub!  !  S-  •  ;rt  r»  a. 

tjoe  •  verbal  at'*-  k«  the  L.-.rt id  Stairs.  A.-'.-ri- 

:--j  %  aLies  *.*•  *•>  «*■  gr.l  and  w-*.;Li 

hav*  \  br  painstaking.-.  .- -  -nv l»x *«}  that  va« 

rs<ar-t  K;  TvVr  -vr-gatr  aggr«'»j»i  r  <tpl  -itati  *: 
d  nv;t  irar  **  a;'  -  *•  ?*n  t  V  Chmrwr.  ,  Lanvm  a 

striki  agAin«g  Chi-’iN  Lear  *r a^> v;:.  *a  Cities  ih«- 

Unifr-t  Sa'o  w-A.id  t.w  fa-  H  with  t.V  -^v;  m*  i 
ub  tagr.  arn-ri  in',  a*, r  air  atta^  k.  The  Latter 
LI  !.«r  :  V-  wi  -\  #•  attrr*na!:vr 


conducted  directly  by  American  forces  and  not  indi¬ 
rectly  througn  a  proxy  nation.  To  prevt  nt  assertive 
disarmament  from  escalating  into  general  war  it 
should  be  justified  by  provocative  Chinese  actions 
other  than  those  involving  a  direct  confrontation  with 
the  United  States.  Advance  warning  could  be  given 
for  moral  and  Humanitarian  reasons,  although  then 
American  losses  would  be  greater  and  the  Chinese 
might  have  an  opportunltv  to  minimize  if  -:ot  negate 
the  damage  from  the  attack.  Whenever  possible  the 
targets  selected  should  be  divorced  from  the  rvon- 
miiitary  aspects  of  Chinese'  nuclear  operations,  L/)w- 
vleld  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  prove  mor 
effective  than  chemical  explosives,  but  political  aa 
well  as  military  considerations  enter  into  the  choice 
of  weapons.  Although  the  Chinese  «.ow  appear  to  be 
contained  by  America's  overwhelming  rfrength.  the 
United  Stales  should  be  prepared  to  invoke  assert  we 
disarmament  if  China  is  somedav  "  emptecl  to  uivder- 
take  aggression  threatening  to  American  security.” 
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Raven  Wolfram  von.  DISARMAMENT.  DOES  GENEVA 
FORBID  POISON  GAS?;  AbrQsCung.  We  rut  Genf  dem 
Giftgas0  Christ  und  Welt.  v.  21.  Aug.  9.  1968  6. 

BR4.C37.  v.  21 

In  World  War  I  both  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Allies  used  gas.  and  it  caused  7.  2  percent  <d 

ali  war  deaths- -an  enormous  toll,  considering  Us 
early  stage  •(  development.  Since  then,  chemical  war¬ 
fare  has  U-en  conducted  only  against  enemies  unable 
to  retaliate  in  kind.  e.  g.  .  against  the  Abyssimans  in 
1935-36  by  the  Italians,  and  againjit  the  Chinese  in 
1937  -43  bv  the  Jejune#'  In  recent  years  a  school  of 
thtmght  dev»- ii  }M'd  arguing  ihat  under  certain  condition 
chemical  warfare  \«  more  humane  than  of. her  kinds  of 
'nventi-oiul  war.  Great  Powers'  arsenals  now  abound 
in  a  great  variety  •'?  cfM'mical  and  hi. 'logical  weapons, 
from  most  deadly  ones  t.>  tr>>ne  leaving  no  lasting 
Larrnhil  effect  on  human  organism.  Recently 
Great  Britain  submitted  to  the  vk*r.eva  Disarmament 
Conference  a  draft  treaty  t»>r  banning  the  pwxturtion 
and  u w ■  of  chemical  and  luol-.iv.ti  a •  weaj^'ns.  Interna 
ti-oui  tunn  on  ?►>«•  use  -d  i  t  rtam  wea^>ns  (for  example, 
ii;h  U-w  ,bte  back  :V  Se^'orai  Late  ran  Council  of 
1139.  'rbe  Br.;ssc  iVc la:  at l  *r:  of  1874.  the  Hague 
('  :c.v«  :-ii  >?*.*»  >f  .899  a. id  1907.  the  1922  SV’ashingt* »n 
Treaty,  and  1925  wou-'j  'Gs  P:  J,m.  .*1  a*  rrpre 
or-nt  hinted  i.ntri'-utl  agreements  Ixannii.g  th»-  use 
••f  cue ai  and  f'lui.'giv  al  wraj^-ns.  A  universal  txast. 

;f  aiorj'tr  j.  w-..a.-Ld  harvih  ?*r  --v-rr-  .  fb'ctwr  than  ali 
ktvwo  prrt  »-dents  >;  internal j.  -nal  pr- ihitution  f,f  err 
tai":  t*j>es  -f  *raix.i.n>.  thin-g  :t  '*->sd;i  be 

aim  st  i Lr  t  .-stabiwh  effective  tn» »•  r:u*t 
.  -ntr  ;  i  'V  pr-Ou  t  v-.-n  f  •  V--v.e  a.  a:»,1  be  ::«g:ca; 

Jo  •  h  t:uf  -nav  !w  s#-d  a%  wrA» 
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Wheeler,  J  s;.n  H.vrvrv.  -IF  STRATEGIC  LAUT'LA 
Ti>R*S.  In  v  aid«r,  N-^es,  evt.  !.’njr«s  peace  o-mw 
a  scirnlifu  l  •  recast  9  new  weapon*.  S>w  \  rk, 

V -kuyg  I’rcst  ijlCe  p.  9l-i;4. 

K*4.  C.5*> 

f  .  ar*  f.vj  •>  ted  »,>  have  ai.  ey  er-  ircreajtUig 

impact  cjvi m  the  v  <  kiCt  f  :n -tern  »aj .  Aire^l,  they 
arc  .is-ed  exdfis ,v  «-;v  t.  up  the  rrij>s'v«e 

advaj'.-'eti  -ns  'vgi  .-s  arvd  improve  their  accuracy 

in  i'ris.s  ituai i- as,  ih  A'*-  rturys  far  mt>re  *at.a  thau. 
a  fc.  ige  a.  via.'!  ■  -a.  id  pr  ee»»,  /  •.  --n-putr  x  *  fyave 

a  c  .  -ple\  *  *r  machine  to  «v  sterr;«  anaJ- 

\Sx*  u-x  .’•---..j  o  ^  A*  a.-  ad  in  da  p>Jicv  f.  rmati.-n  and 
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docUionmaking.  Strategic  planning  1*  now  heavily  Influ¬ 
enced  by  co€t-affsctlvene*s  analysis.  Automation  give* 
the  top  command  and  control  echelon  m  te  timely  and 
plentiful  Information  on  field  operations  than  ever 
before.  Increased  knowledge  has  led  to  increased 
responsibility  for  directing  operations;  data  processing 
has  tended  to  centralize  military  decisionmaking  and 
tie  It  closely  to  diplomatic  and  political  considerations. 
Thus  tactical  problems  have  become  dl'iomalic  prob¬ 
lems.  Computers  have  increased  the  precision  and 
efficiency  of  military  managers  In  allocating  the  sup- 
pou  requirements  of  military  operations,  in  the  future 
computers  can  be  expected  to  play  an  even  larger  com¬ 
bat  role.  Unfortunately  the  almost  instantaneous  trans¬ 
mission  of  information  from  remote  areas  will  tend  to 
turn  a  situation  that  may  have  previously  gone  unnoticed 
into  an  International  crisis.  Moreover,  further  refine¬ 
ment  of  centralized  control  techniques  could  encourage 
a  tendency  to  resolve  political  n,  -•*>*  by  military  rather 
than  diplomatic  means.  As  Internal...  ->1  relations 
become  more  and  more  militarized,  national  ieaders 
become  Increasingly  dependent  upon  assessments  of 
reactions  to  potential  policy  moves.  Individual  prag¬ 
matism  and  judgment  will  be  overshadowed  by  compu¬ 
terized  intelligence  and  war  game  techniques.  By- 
enhancing  the  ability  to  predict  enemy  actions,  compu¬ 
ters  will  probably  promote  the  ascendancy  of  preemp¬ 
tive  wars. 


C.  REGIONAL 

1  Tension  Areas 
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Bluhm,  Georg  R.  [THE  ODER-NEISSE  QUESTION]  Die 
Oder-Neisse  Frage.  [Hannover]  Verlag  fUr  Literatur 
und  Zeltgeschehen  [1967]  89  p.  maps. 

DD801.  035  B5  7 

Contents.  --Introduction.  --The  present  world  politi¬ 
cal  conditions.  --The  German-Polish  boundary  in  the 
past  and  In  diplomacy  during  World  War  n.  --The  En  st¬ 
ern  territories  in  Poland’3  structure  today.  --Incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  expellees  into  the  Federal  Republic.  --Pol¬ 
icy  of  the  expellees'  organizations.  --The  official  pollcv 
of  the  Federal  Republic  on  the  boundary  question.  -- 
Discussion  of  the  Oder-Neisse  problrm  In  the  present. 
--Prospect. 

Considers  Bonn's  official  position  regarding  the 
Oder-Neisse  Line  untenable  In  terms  of  politi-al  reali¬ 
ties  and  points  to  growing  Western  sentiment  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  boundary  as  final,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
stabilization  In  Europe. 


373 

Bolling,  Landrum  R.  WHAT  CHANCE  FOR  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST?  Friends  journal,  v.  14,  Sept.  1, 
1968:  431-433.  BX7601.  F66,  v.  14 

Since  th<  June  war  there  has  beer,  a  radical  shift  In 
the  thinking  ol  educated  and  responsible  Arab  leaders, 
Egyptian  and  Jordanian  leaders  are  now  willing  to 
accept  die  permanent  existence  of  Israel  and  to  cool ‘T- 
vu  with  t  a;  U.  N.  plan  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Altiiough  acts  of  terror  and  counterterror  continue, 
peace  Is  sttll  possible  because  the  di  .,'re  for  it  ts 
greater  than  ever. 


374 

Buzzard,  Anthony.  ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS:  THE 
WAY  FORWARD.  Royal  Air  Forces  quarterly,  v.  8, 
autumn  1968:  173-177. 

UG635.  G7A1252,  v.  8 

Pts.  1  and  2.  Pt.  3  will  appear  in  the  winter  issue. 

Before  order  can  be  restored  in  the  troubled  Middle 
East,  the  basic  causes  and  implications  of  the  June  1967 
Arab- Israeli  confrontation  must  be  clearly  delineated. 
Despite  British  promises  that  its  advocacy  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people  In 
Palestine  would  not  result  In  the  subjugation  of  the 
Arab  popuiat1  m,  the  State  of  Israel  was  created  at  the 
cost  of  Arab  lives  and  property.  The  Arabs  resent  the 
injustices  of  the  past  and  feel  they  are  justified  m 
trying  to  expel  the  Israelis  because  of  the  "Israeli  use 
of  force  in  imposing  the  Jewish  State  on  their  terri¬ 
tory."  Increasingly  hostile  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs,  including  border  raids  by  Syria,  Nasser's 
mobilization  in  Sinai  and  his  removal  of  U.  N.  forces 
stationed  there,  and  the  recent  conclusion  of  defense 
pacts  among  A.-  '  nations,  finally  led  to  Israel's  pre¬ 
emptive  attack  on  June  5,  1967.  Without  firm  assur¬ 
ances  of  Western  assistance,  the  Israelis  apparently 
did  not  want  to  risk  an  Arab  attack.  The  6rday  war 
demoi .  mated  the  inability  of  the  U.  N.  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  to  keep  the  peace  without  the  joint  backing  of  the 
superpowers  ,.nd  pointed  out  the  need  for  "«  guarantee 
of  frontiers  by  seme  'intermediate  force'  betwet  the 
levels  of  the  UNEF  and  the  two  super-powers."  More¬ 
over,  the  war  indicated  the  need  to  balance  the  offen¬ 
sive  weapons  in  the  Arab-lsraeli  arsenals  with  more 
defensive  weapons  ir,  order  to  make  surprise  attacks 
less  attractive. 
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Cavallan,  Alberto.  MOSCOW'S  REAL  ORTECTIVE-- 
■COLDWAR'  ON  ISRAEL.  Atlas,  v.  16.  Nov.  1968- 
29.  32.  AP1.A83.  v.  16 

Translated  from  Corriere  della  sera,  Milan. 

Newsp 

Russia  has  transformed  the  Middle  East  into  a  Soviet 
bloc  by  establishing  a  system  of  bases  in  the  area. 

Since  it  plans  to  maintain  and  strengthen  this  bloc, 
Russia  is  against  a  peace  that  would  reduce  the  Arab 
demand  for  arms  and  jeopardize  the  agreements  on  the 
bases,  but  it  is  also  against  a  war  with  the  United  States 
and  involvement  in  irrational  Arab-provoked  crises. 
Therefore,  It  favors  a  well-calculated  cold  war  that 
aims  to  strangle  Israel  politically  and  thereby  effect  a 
change  in  the  East-West  power  balance.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  disagreements  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Arabs  cannot  be  viewed  as  large-power  modera¬ 
tor  against  small-nation  extremism;  instead,  they  must 
be  seen  as  a  gap  between  the  interests  of  Soviet  imperi¬ 
alism  and  those  of  Arab  nationalism,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  more  extremist  than  the  Arabs  i:i  their  desire  to 
maintain  continual  discord  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
reality  Is  that  Israel  faces  Soviet  encii  clement;  the 
challenge  is  even  greater  now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
Mediterranean  power. 
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CONFERENC  E  O  ILOCS,  THE  GERMAN  PROBLEM 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  EUROPE,  HELD  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIENNA  ON  6TH  AND  7TH  MARCH  1968.  In  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  for  Peace.  Active  co-existence, 
no.  17,  July/Sept.  1968:  1-31. 
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V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


('or!  ents.  -  -  Int  rodur:  i-.:..  --Common  interests  and  pro¬ 
posals  for  Europear,  security,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bacskat. 
— Can  blocs  pave  the  way  to  security  m  Europe?,  by 
Dr.  Jerzy  SawickL 

Bacskai  states  that  the  nondlssemination  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  prerequisite  for  solving  European  prob¬ 
lems  and  cites  the  specific  danger  oi  the  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic's  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  He 
emphasizes  the  common  points  present  in  different  pro¬ 
posals  for  European  security  submitted  by  the  East  and 
West;  i.  e. ,  nuclear-free  and  limited  armament  areas, 
a  nonaggression  treat,  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization,  and  an  all- Europe  security  treaty. 
Dr.  Sawicki  points  to  "the  narrow  margin  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  as  a  mechanism  which  might  be 
used  to  some  purpose  in  the  process  of  dfteiite"  and  con¬ 
cludes  tha.  'the  more  the  detente  encompasses  problems 
decisive  for  security  . . .  the  less  apt  will  t>e  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
detente.  "  Progress  toward  security  will  be  made 
through  bilateral  channe  s  and,  perhaps  eventually, 
through  a  multinational  mechanism  in  which  European 
members  of  NATO  could  pursue  their  national  interests 
more  effectively  than  through  the  alliance.  He  concludes 
that  German  i  eur.ification,  which  — ould  destroy  the 
existing  political  and  military  balance,  will  not  lead  to 
security. 


Conquest,  Robert.  COMMUNISM  HAS  TO  DEMOCRA¬ 
TIZE  CHI  PERISH.  New  York  times  magazine, 

Aug.  18,  1968  22-23,  81-84. 

AP2.N6575,  19C8 

The  events  in  Czechoslovakia  might  well  have  been 
a  first,  perhaps  decisive,  step  toward  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  world.  This  development  is  not  acciden¬ 
tal,  because  totalitarian  methods  sooner  or  later 
ossify  into  dogma  and  the  rulers  become  incompetent, 
"Without  general  elections,  without  unrestricted  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  assembly,  without  a  free  strug¬ 
gle  of  opinion,  life  dies  out  in  every  public  institution. 
Political  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law  are  an  essential 
defense  against  the  corruption  and  ruination  of  the 
state.  A  democratic  Communist  state  is  a  conlradic- 
fion  in  terms,  because  no  democratic  state  can  have  a 
single  party.  If  a  compromise  like  the  Czechoslovak 
form  of  government  evolves,  the  country  will  probably 
develop  Into  one  resembling  the  Scandinavian  mixed 
economies,  and  the  Communist  Party  will  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  a  kind  of  democratic  Communist  Partv. 
supported  by  the  majority  and  purged  of  its  despotic 
associations.  Change  will  not  be  easy,  but  even  in 
Russia  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  forces  are 
increasing  pressure  on  the  political  system.  Russia 
is  ruled  by  a  group,  not  by  a  single  will;  the  rulers 
are  generally  mediocre,  and  therefore  the  present 
system  has  no  great  chance  of  surviving  long.  How¬ 
ever  the  main  problem  is  reintegration  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  into  the  world's  political  organization, 
so  that  the  precarious  truce  based  on  the  balance  of 
armaments  can  be  replaced  by  a  genuine  detente, 
which  alone  can  guarantee  world  peace.  R  is  hard 
to  outline  a  policy  adequate  to  a  period  full  of  sur¬ 
prises.  Either  provocations  or  retreat  from  the 
Western  intellectual  and  military  positions  would 
strengthen  the  hard-liners  on  the  other  side.  A  flexi¬ 
ble  initiative  toward  German  reunification  might  be  a 
positive  step.  A  greater  readiness  to  cope  with 
unexpected  events  and  a  large  expansion  of  diplomatic 
contingency  planning  seem  to  be  Indicated.  The  Com¬ 


munist  world  is  in  a  crisis.  Nobody  can  say  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  democratize  Itself,  but  If  it  does  not  tt 
might  perish. 
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CYPRUS.  British  survey,  no  231.  June  1968;  1-19 
D410  B7,  1968 

A  survey  of  the  Cyprus  problem  that  emphasizes  its 
impact  on  security  and  the  chances  for  peace  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  pamphlet  describes  the 
economic,  religious,  and  racial  roots  of  Turklgh- 
Greek  antagonism  in  the  island  and  reviews  recent 
diplomatic  efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute.  The  author 
suggests  that  if  Turkey  and  Greece  will  refrain  from 
further  intervention  President  Makarios  may  be  able  to 
impose  his  new  constitution,  which  abolishes  the 
Turk's  communal  rights  but  grants  them  equal  civil 
rights  in  a  unitary  state. 

379 

E!  Naggar,  A.  M.  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 
Revue  militaire  g6n6raic,  June  1968;  23-32. 

U2.  R48,  1968 

Chronicles  the  events  lief  ore  and  after  the  1967 
Arab -Israeli  War  and  states  Egypt's  position  on  a 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  problem.  The  United 
Arab  RenuL.  .  will  consent  io  a  political  approach  to 
the  Near  East  problem  and  accepts  the  Security 
Council  resolution  calling  lor  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops  from  occupied  territories  and  the  termination 
of  the  state  of  belligerency.  However,  Egypt  rejects 
the  principle  of  direct  negotiations  demanded  by  Israel 
and  will  r.ot  adhere  to  a  solution  that  does  not  render 
justice  for  the  Palestinian  refugees,  El  Naggar  notes 
that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Israeli  aggression 
spurred  a  wave  oi  internal  reform,  which,  paradoxi¬ 
cally.  strengthened  the  existing  Near  East  regimes. 

He  concludes  that  the  Middle  East  is  a  chronic  illness 
m  the  world  body  politic  that  has  reached  a  critical 
stage  and  must  be  cured. 
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Farnian,  Christopher.  A  GARDEN  OF  EDEN?  Socialist 
commentary,  Aug.  1968:  26-28. 

HX3.  S74,  1968 

Examines  developments  leaduig  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
War.  While  acknowledging  the  present  stalemate  over 
peace  negotiations,  Farmar.  sees  a  "promising  jxtssi- 
bUity"  in  ihe  development  of  a  Palestinian  self- 
awareness.  If  the  militant  young  Arab  nationalists 
could  accejit  an  independent  Palestine  Arab  State 
alined  with  Israel,  the  Middle  Easl  could  be  trans¬ 
formed. 

38! 

Goppel,  Alfons.  EUROPE'S  WILL  TO  FREEDOM.  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  journal,  v.  16,  Oct.  1968:  296-297. 

D 13200  7.S74,  v.  16 

1  lie  author  Is  i  -ime  minister  of  the  state  ot  Bavaria. 
In  1954  the  Bavarian  state  government  assumed  the 
patronage  over  the  Sudeten  German  ethnical  group.  Dr. 
Goppel  explains  how  fifty  years  ago  more  than  three 
million  Germans  tn  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Austrian 
Silesia  were  against  their  own  will  reduced  to  the  status 
of  an  isolated  minority  after  the  disastrous  destruction 
of  the  multi-racial  Habsburg  monarchy.  The  peace 
treaties  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  inaugurated  this 
dangerous  development  In  the  heart  of  Europe.  The 
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expulsion  of  (lie  Sudeten  Germans  o.ier  World  War  II  la 
only  too  well  known.  They  now  live  In  Western  Ger¬ 
many.  Dr.  Gcppel  elucidates  the  policy  of  tne  West 
German  government,  which  alms  at  a  reconciliation  and 
an  understanding  with  Germany's  eastern  neighbors, 
■with  normal  diplomatic  and  other  contacts.  The  ven¬ 
ture  seems  hopeless  since  It  does  not  accord  with 
Soviet  strategy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  author  Is  nonetheless  sure  that  this  policy  will 
wcceed  if  Germans  will  succeed  in  creating  a  federated 
Europe  with  no  frontier  problems,  with  peaceful  eco¬ 
nomic  functions,  and  with  freedom  warranted  to  all  Its 
peoples.  The  Insistence  on  the  right  of  peoples  to  their 
homeland  and  to  seif -determination  is  one  of  the 
Wrongest  weapons  In  the  struggle  against  despotism 
and  violence  Fundamental  values  such  as  pei  sonal 
liberty  and  human  dignity  cannot  be  bypassed  in  politi¬ 
cal  discussion.  These  rights  are  also  the  rights  of 
those  peoples  who  must  now  live  without  freedom, 
(Supplied  summary,  modified) 
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Harrigan,  Anthony.  THE  SOVIETS  AIM  AT  GERMANY: 
THE  NEW  POWER  BALANCE  IN  EUROPE.  In  Ameri¬ 
can  Security  Council  Washington  report,  Sept.  16, 
1968:1-4.  PiiGP  RR 

The  Czechoslovak  situation  is  important  because  the 
Soviet  regime  has  moved  a  large  portion  of  Its  armed 
forces  to  the  West  and  is  poised  for  a  massive  confron¬ 
tation  with  the  NATO  countries  apparently  aimed  at 
neutralization  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Soviet  military  Linking  may  envision  other  invasions 
of  Central  Europe,  possibly  a  limited  ground  operation 
against  West  German  territory.  If  the  West  Germans 
do  not  obtain  security  guarantees  they  may  choose  cold 
war  neutralism,  which  would  spare  them  a  Red  Army 
occupation,  but  the  entire  framework  of  the  free 
world's  defense  against  the  Soviet  regime  would  be 
cracked.  Thus  they  should  receive  firm  assurance  that 
U.  S.  troops,  armed  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  will 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  frontier.  Further,  they  need  a 
permanent  security  guarantee--thelr  own  defensive, 
tactical  nuclear  weapons- -against  the  gigantic  Soviet 
military  machine.  Because  of  the  Central  European 
crisis  and  the  West  German  need  for  limited  nuclear 
capability,  the  United  States  should  not  approve  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty:  instead  NATO  should 
be  strengthened. 
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Kegel,  Gerhard.  (GERMAN  POLICIES  OF  THE  TWO 
GERMANIES]  Zur  Deutschlmdpolitik  der  betden 
Deutschlands.  Einhelt,  v.  23,  no.  6,  1968:  734-143. 

HX6.  E4,  v.  23 

Tiie  new  Constitution  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  contains  a  "precise  concept"  for  solving  Ger¬ 
many's  "national  question."  As  "the  Constitution  of 
the  socialist  state  of  the  German  nation,  "it  considers 
West  German)  another  state  belonging  ..>  the  same 
nation.  K  solemnly  commits  the  people  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  "now  and  in 
the  coming  decades,"  to  the  task  of  ending  the  division 
of  Germany,  which  was  forced  upon  the  nation  by  impe¬ 
rialism.  It  obligates  them  to  work  for  the  gradual  rap¬ 
prochement  of  the  two  German  states  "so  they  finally 
unite  into  one  peace-loving  Germany  c~  the  basis  of 
democracy  and  socialism."  Unlike  Bonn’s  ideas  for 
solving  "the  national  question,"  this  concept  Is  truly 
"national,"  for  it  portends  a  nonutopian  consolidation  of 
the  nation.  The  rule  of  West  Germany  by  capitalism 


makes  it  increasingly  subservient  to  the  global  strategy 
of  U.  S.  imperialism.  The  emergency  laws  recently 
introduced  by  Bonn  aid  the  authoritarian  rule  and  more 
Intensive  expansion  of  the  monopolies.  This,  combined 
with  the  Hallste'n  Doctrine  and  Bonn’s  persistent 
refusal  to  recognize  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
only  deepens  the  division  of  Germany.  By  signing  the 
Paris  treaties,  Bonn  has  in  fact  renounced  until  the 
year  2000  the  Federal  Republic's  freedom  to  deal  with 
matters  that  concern  all  Germany.  Its  new  Eastern 
policy  aims  at  camouflaging  its  revanchist  and  aggres¬ 
sive  goals.  The  two  German  states  are  both  subjects 
of  international  law,  and  their  mutual  relations  should 
be  predicated  upon  equal  rights. 
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Klieman,  Aaron  S.  BAB  AL-MANDAB:  THE  RED  SEA 
IN  TRANSITION.  Jewish  spectator,  v.  33,  Sept.  1968: 
12-19.  AP92.J66,  v.  33 

Surveys  the  Bab  el  Mandeb  i  egion,  emphasizing  its 
importance  as  the  only  Israeli  gateway  to  Afro- Aslan 
trade  and  as  a  factor  in  Soviet  and  U.  S.  global  strategy. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  troubles  of  Yemen,  Aden,  Eri¬ 
trea,  and  French  Somaliland  are  directly  related  to  the 
1967  Egyptian  thrust  against  Israel.  Egyptian  involve¬ 
ment  in  all  four  disputes  stemmed  from  Nasser's 
master  plan  to  isolate  Israel  by  gaining  shore 
approaches  to  the  Bab  el  Mandeb  artery.  Failing  in 
this  attempt,  Nasser  was  forced  to  shift  his  isolation 
campaign  to  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  confront  Israel 
directly.  With  Soviet  encouragement,  Nasser  will 
probably  turn  his  attention  once  more  to  the  Red  Sea 
because  Bab  el  Mandeb  is  a  prize  objective  in  the  war 
against  Israel. 
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Lamy,  Jean  Claude.  A  r£ALIT£S  INTERVIEW  WITH 
KING  HUSSEIN  OF  JORDAN.  R&llitSs  [Eng.  ed.  J 
no.  213,  Aug.  1968:  19-23,  82. 

AP4.R2I64,  1968 

Surveys  the  numerous  problems  confronting  the  33- 
year  -old  Jordanian  King.  In  attempting  to  maintain  the 
respect  he  earned  from  his  Arab  neighbors  during  the 
1967  Arab -Israeli  War  without  completely  alienating 
the  United  States,  Hussein  has  placed  himself  tn  an 
extremely  precarious  position.  He  cannot  break  the 
unity  of  the  Arab  front  bv  unilaterally  negotiating  with 
Israel  for  the  return  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan 
even  though  his  country  cannot  survive  without  this 
economically  Important  territory.  Palestinian  refu¬ 
gees  now  constitute  the  majority  cf  Jordan's  population, 
and  the  Organization  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  is 
continually  undermining  Hussein's  prestige  by  its 
terrorist  activities.  Only  through  a  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sions  in  the  Middle  East  can  Hussein  hope  to  pull  his 
country  through  this  perilous  time. 
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Mates,  Leo.  THE  UNTENABILITY  OF  THE  PRESENT 
CONSTELLATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  Review 
of  international  affairs,  v.  19,  July  20,  1968:  1-3. 

D839.R4,  v.  19 

The  Near  East  Is  quickly  becoming  a  dangerous 
hotspot  which  could  erupt  at  any  moment.  The  inci¬ 
dents  along  the  Jordan  River  md  the  Suez  Canal  are 
manifestations  of  an  untenable  situation;  the  cease¬ 
fire  line  separating  the  Arab  countries  from  Israel 
affects  the  Arabs'  vital  Interests  so  intensely  and  cuts 
so  deeply  Into  their  territory,  "that  It  cannot  even 
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be  considered  temporary  to  say  nothing  of  long-term.” 
The  line  exists  because  those  powers  that  could  pres¬ 
sure  Israel  In  terms  of  the  U.N.  Charter  lack  the  will 
to  do  so.  Consequently,  the  Arab  Stales  view  the  U.  N. 
as  powerless  to  achieve  its  aims  in  an  area  that  invol¬ 
ves  its  vital  interests,  and  they  now  believe  that  the 
only  means  of  rectifying  the  situation  is  by  force. 
Whether  there  will  be  another  war  will  depend  on 
whether  those  powers  "sc,.,>or*  ng  Israel's  occupation 
perceive  the  perils  of  the  policy  they  pursue.”  A 
revival  of  war  would  aggravate  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  and  detrimentally  affect  international  cooperation. 

387 

MID-EAST  PEACE  NOW--OR  POSSIBLE  WORLD  WAR  HI? 
Prevent  world  war  Ell,  no.  72,  summer  1868 :  1-6.  Ulus. 
D731.  P75,  1968 

Russian  Middle  East  arms  shipments  and  the  polari¬ 
zation  of  the  Near  East  into  pro-Western  and  pro-Soviet 
camps  are  the  major  sources  of  potential  conflict  In 
that  area.  Since  the  1967  Arab-Igraeli  War  Russia  hag 
increased  its  arms  shipments  to  Egypt  until  Nasser's 
armed  forces  now  have  a  4  to  1  "theoretical  superior¬ 
ity”  over  Israel  Russian  military  assistance  has 
included  combat  aircraft  missile  crafts,  submarines, 
and  rocket  assault  vessels  This  pi.Ucy  not  only 
"encourages  miUtary  adventurism  qy  Nasser  and  Ids 
ilk"  but  threatens  the  delicate  Ea;ii-West  detente.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Russia  and  .ts  allies  refuse  to  accept  any 
U.  N.  resolution  even  mildly  in  favor  of  Israel  and,  by 
threatening  a  veto,  make  it  "Impracttcab'  for  other 
U.N.  members  to  press  complaints  agai  the  Arabs  " 
Arab  policies  such  as  nonrecognition,  oorder  raids, 

?■  ''  support  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
also  impede  efforts  to  reach  a  peace  ul  settlement.  To 
prove  to  Moscow  Us  determination  to  prevent  another 
war,  the  United  States  must  match  Russia  weapon  for 
weapon  in  supplies  to  Israel;  this  might  also  convince 
the  Arabs  that  they  cannot  put  off  a  settlement  with 
Israel  forever. 
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Microszewski,  Jullusz.  IN  CHANGING  EAST  EUROPE, 
THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  ROAD  TO  ONE  GERMANY. 

Atlas,  v.  16,  Sept.  1968:  25-27. 

AP1.A83,  v.  16 

Translated  from  Kultura,  Paris. 

AP54.  K85 

East  Germany  is  a  separate  nation  constituting  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  Federal  Republic  by  serving  as  a 
"Red  Prussia”  but  also  to  Eastern  Europe  by  serving 
as  its  gendarme.  A  democratic  reunification  u (  Ger¬ 
many  is  possible  only  If  West  Germany  counterbal¬ 
ances  the  ideology  of  a  "Red  Prussia"  with  a  policy  of 
reconciliation  and  freedom  toward  Eastern  Europe. 

Since  the  East  Germans  and  the  Russians  can  only  be 
resisted  in  the  East,  a  policy  of  cooperation  with 
Eastern  Europe  Is  paramount. 
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MIUTARY  POLICIES  IN  OCCUPIED  AREAS.  In  U.  S. 

Joint  Publications  Research  Service.  Translations  on 
the  Near  East.  no.  272;  May  15,  1968.  Washington, 

(«s  JPRS  45,  3791  p  29-36 

AS36.  U57,  no.  45,  379 

Translated  from  Bamahaneh,  Mar.  12,  1968,  p.  8-7, 
16-17.  Hebr 

Examines  the  Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  territory. 

The  occupation  has  the  potential  to  foster  Arab-Israell 


understanding  because  It  presents  an  opportunity  for 
direct  contact  with  the  Palestinian  Arabs  without  for  - 
eign  Interference.  Although  international  disputes 
based  on  economic,  political,  and  geographic  factors 
wUI  persist  in  the  region,  any  arrangement  with  these 
Arabs  would  lead  to  an  abatement  at  tensions. 
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MUnch,  Fritz.  GLEANINGS  ON  THE  GERMAN  QUES¬ 
TION.  Central  Europe  journal,  v.  16,  Oct.  1968:  298- 
302.  DB200.  7.S74,  v.  16 

Propaganda  Is  running  high  In  Germany  to  persuade 
everybody  to  accept  "matters  a?  they  stand”  and  to 
minimize  the  legal  points  of  view,  the  author  attempts 
in  his  documentation  to  put  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  by-products  of  the  research  carried  out  during  the 
discussions  on  the  German  question.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  status  of  territories  under  military  occu¬ 
pation.  The  occupying  power  administers  the  land,  but 
only  the  peace  treaty  can  modify  the  status.  The  Pots¬ 
dam  Protocol  on  August  2,  1945,  established  Soviet  and 
Polish  administration  over  the  Eastern  territories  of 
Germany.  It  ts  also  evident  that  the  Powers  of  Pots¬ 
dam  could  not  determine  new  European  frontiers. 
(Supplied  summary,  modified) 

39 1 

Papeke,  Sven  G.  [MILITANT  POLICY— HELMUT 
SCHMIDT'S  MODEL  OF  VIOLENCE]  Wehrhatte  Polltik 
—Zum  Gewaltmodeii  Helmut  Schmidts.  Marxistische 
BUtter,  v.  6,  Sept.  /Oct  1968:57-63. 

P&OP  RR 

Considers  various  theorems  of  Schmidt's  model  of 
national  defense  and  German  reunification  Irreconcil¬ 
able,  such  as  his  notion  for  achieving  West  Germany's 
overriding  policy  goal,  German  reunification,  and  his 
concept  of  a  deterrence  policy. 
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Plischke,  Elmar.  GERMAN  REUNIFICATION- AN 
OPTIONS  ANALYSIS.  Central  Europe  journal, 
v.  16,  Oct.  1968:  311-318. 

DB200.7.S74,  v.  16 

Analyses  the  possibilities  for  a  reunification  of 
Germany.  Plischke  states  that  the  aims  of  the  Federal 
Republic  ol  Germany  will  be  the  restoration  ol  Gerr  ui 
unity  in  freedom  and  peace,  a  Germany  in  control  of 
its  own  international  affairs,  Germany’s  vital  Inter¬ 
ests,  as  defined  by  the  late  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  in  the  1950’s,  have  since  remained  relatively 
constant  arid  unchanged.  The  focal  point  of  this  con¬ 
cept,  a  "national  security/reunltication/Berlln”  rela¬ 
tionship,  was  shifting  by  the  mid- 1960's  so  that  the 
policy  complex  was  more  accurately  depictable  as  a 
"natlnnai  security/Germany  reuntficatlon/European 
unity /power-prestlge/d6tente"  configuration. 

"Detente”  has  become  the  central  cementing  component 
of  the  WeBt  German  policy  Bystem.  The  process  ol 
reunification  might  be  pursued  in  any  ol  seven  ways. 

The  most  obvious  alternative  is  that  "the  German 
people”  would  serve  to  elect  an  all-German  agency  to 
consummate  the  action.  This  possibility  has  thus  far 
tailed  owing  to  the  Communists'  attitude.  In  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  the  most  negotiable  way  to  reunification 
may  be  to  begin  with  a  loose  confederation  of  West  and 
East  Germany,  a  "federative  continuum"  that  may  lead 
to  greater  national  integration.  Finally,  with  the 
simple  incorporation  of  one  Germany  into  the  other 
being  unlikely,  an  entirely  new,  united  German  govern- 
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mental  system  could  be  designed.  The  opinion's 
analysis  shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  German  reunification  and  security  policy. 
(Supplied  summary,  modified). 
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Ross,  Michael.  NAGAS  DEMAND  INDEPENDENCE 
FROM  INDIA.  Toward  freedom,  v.  17,  July/Aug. 

1968:  [1-2]  P&GP  RR 

"The  London  Observer.  Reprinted  with  permission 
of  Los  Angeles  TlmesTWashington  Post  News  Service." 

Reports  that  serious  clashes  between  Indians  and 
Nagas  have  recurred  in  Nagaland  and  the  prospect  of 
full-scale  war  exists.  Having  agreed  to  an  extension 
af  the  1964  cease-fire  agreement,  the  Nagas  still 
demand  independence  and  are  seeking  an  internationally 
controlled  plebiscite.  They  feel  certain  that  if  war 
with  India  resumes,  the  Chinese  will  recognize  their 
cause  and  supply  arms. 

394 

Sedlaczek,  Bruno.  [DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEAR 
EAST  CONFLICT  SINCE  THE  ARMISTICE  OF  JUNE 
10,  1967;  ON  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST] 

Die  Entwicklung  des  Nahost-Konfliktes  seit  dem 
Waffenstillstand  vom  10.  Juni  1967;  Zur  Lage  im  Nahen 
Osten.  Dokumentati  n  der  Zeit;  Informations-Archiv, 
v.  20,  no.  406,  1968  1-4. 

DD261.D4,  v.  20 

Points  out  the  strengthening  of  "the  alliance  between 
progressive  Arab  states  and  Socialist  nations"  against 
Israel’s  aggressive  plans,  to  effect  a  political  solution 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  about  permanent  peace 
in  the  area.  Sedlaczek  attacks  American  support  for 
Israel, 

395 

Stockell,  Charles  W.  MENACING  BEARS  AND  PAPER 
DRAGONS.  In  U  S.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v  48, 
July  1968:  47-53.  lllus. 

Z6723.U35,  V. 

Outlines  the  history  of  the  border  disputes  between 
Russia  and  China.  Stockell  argu<  :  that,  because  of 
Chinese  weakness,  war  between  the  two  powers  Is 
unlikely  for  some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
unresolved  territorial  Issues  are  a  continuing  source 
of  Stno-Sovtet  friction,  and  should  the  Chinese  reach  a 
point  where  thev  feel  themselves  capable  of  directly 
challenging  the  Soviet  onion  militarily  open  warfare 
could  result 

396 

Tao,  Jay.  MAO’S  WORLD  OUTLOOK:  VIETNAM  AND 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA.  Asian  survey,  v.  8, 
May  1968  416-432.  DS1.A492,  v.  8 

In  recent  years  Mao  Tse-tung's  major  concern  has 
been  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
revolution.  This  concern  is  the  source  ot  his  violent 
antipathy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  of  his  decision  to 
pursue  an  independent  course  to  world  power  and 
leadership,  and  of  his  refusal  to  accept  Soviet  offers 
of  "joint  action"  in  Vietnam.  But  Mao's  determina¬ 
tion  lo  continue  on  a  provocative  course  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same  time 
deliberately  taking  China  outside  the  Soviet  strategic 
defense  area,  has  aroused  growing  opposition  in 
China.  Every  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  has 


strengthened  this  opposition,  widened  the  division  in 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  and  further  deepened 
the  spilt  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  must  be  seen  as 
a  spectacular  but  futile  attempt  to  suppress  this  oppo¬ 
sition  and  thus  ensure  the  Integrit"  of  Maoist  foreign 
policy.  Ever  since  China’s  detonation  of  a  nuclear- 
armed  missile  in  November  1966  Mao  has  claimed  that 
he  has  a  credible  deterrent  against  a  U.S.  nuclear 
attack.  But.  this  line  is  for  domestic  consumption 
and  Mao  must  know  that  his  nucliar  forces  are  still 
inadequate.  Although  this  certainly  will  not  prevent 
his  continuing  to  give  aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese-- 
znd  thus  risking  general  war  with  the  United  States'¬ 
ll  will  restrict  China' s  support  to  serving  as  a  "rear 
base"  of  the  Vietnam  revolution. 

?97 

Thomsen,  E.  H.  THE  OPINION  OF  A  GERMAN  ON  THE 
SOI  UTION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  PROBLEM.  NATO  s 
fifteen  nations,  v.  13,  Apr. /May  1968:  j.l -34.  3b. 

UAC46.  F5,  v.  13 

The  danger  of  war  in  Europe  will  persist  as  long  as 
Germany  is  divided.  The  gravest  threat  to  peace 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  still  clings  to  its 
hope  of  unifying  the  world  under  Soviet  communism.  A 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  peace  will  come 
only  with  a  change  in  Soviet  policy,  and  this  will  come 
only  when  Soviet  leaders  are  convinced  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  will  of  NATO  cannot  be  broken  or  the 
demand  for  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  stifled.  Con¬ 
sequently  NATO  must  resist  every  hostile  Soviet  pres¬ 
sure  and  encourage  every  manifestation  of  resistance 
to  Soviet  hegemony  in  the  East.  It  must  insist  that  any 
settlement  in  central  Europe  be  based  on  the  Potsdam 
agreements,  which  recognized  the  unity  uf  the  German 
nation  and  specified  that  the  German -Polish  border 
would  be  fixed  by  treaiv.  Once  the  Russians  have 
abandonee.  ...eir  imperialistic  ambitions  and  permitted 
European  tensions  to  relax,  Germany  can  be  reunited 
and  a  solution  to  the  German-Polish  dispute  negotiated. 
The  next  step  would  be  *  unified  Europe  with  an  associ¬ 
ated  status  for  the  East  European  states.  This  fidera- 
tion  would  be  a  third  world  power  and  is  the  only  form 
in  which  an  independent  Europe  can  survive.  But  the 
key  to  this  progress  is  NATO,  which  must  bo  stead  ¬ 
fast,  courageous,  and  prepared  "to  make  sacrifices 
and  to  intimidate  effectively  when  necessary." 

398 

Toynbee,  Arnold.!  ASPECTS  OF  ARAB  HISTORY 
Listener,  v.  80,  Sept  5,  1968.  293-295 
AP4  1,4155,  v.  80 

Ascribes  the  rise  of  Arab  nationalism  largely  to  the 
Influence  of  Europe,  the  cradle  of  modern  nationalism 
Toynbee  considers  the  United  States  Middle  East  policy 
unduly  biased  in  favor  of  Israel,  which  drives  some 
Arab  countries  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union 

399 

Vung,  GUI.  FRONTIERS  OF  FREEDOM.  Far  Eastern 
economic  review,  v.  61,  Aug.  15,  1968:  316-3.18.  lllus. 

IIC411.  F18,  v.  61 

The  various  minority  peoples'  independence  move¬ 
ments  in  IndU  and  Burma  are  no  longer  internal 
affairs  because  of  tlie  tner-  istng  Chinese  Influence  In 
areas  of  separatist  activity.  Trends  In  the  U.S.  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Burmese  "swinging1  neutrality  and  Bur¬ 
mese  and  Indian  efforts  to  draw  closer  together  are 
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alarming  because  the  movements  might  be  forced  to 
rely  further  on  Chinese  support,  thereby  threatening 
Burma's  existence  and  thwarting  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Sikkim, 
Bhutan,  and  Assam.  The  situation  in  Assam  and  other 
areas  along  India's  international  border  is  chaotic. 

The  hill  people  of  Assam  are  divided:  one  group 
demands  complete  independence  and  the  other,  auton¬ 
omy  within  an  Indian  Union,  but  the  influence  of  the 
latter  group  is  diminishing.  The  Burmese  situation  is 
critical  because  the  minority  people0'  separatist 
demands  seem  irreconcilable.  The  future  of  these 
areas  depends  upon  the  situations  in  China,  India,  and 
Burma;  China  may  become  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
these  internal  disputes  because  of  Indian  and  Burmese 
economic  difficulties.  The  solution  to  this  problem 
will  ultimately  depend  upon  those  nations  diri  ctly 
involved,  with  assistance  from  "friendly  neighbors"; 
i.e.  ,  the  Thais,  but  India's  and  Burma's  allies  must 
aid  in  finding  an  adequate  and  peaceful  seitlement. 

2  Disengagement  Neutralization  etc 
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CAMBODIA,  ONE  OF  THE  TARGETS  OF  U.S.  AGGRES¬ 
SION.  ip  International  Institute  for  Peace.  Active 
cu-existence,  no.  15,  Jan. /Mar.  196B :  1-22. 

P&GP  RR 

Attempts  to  arouse  public  sympathy  for  Cambodia, 
whose  neutrality  and  independence  are  seen  as  targets 
of  American  imperialism.  Cambodian  history  is  sur¬ 
veyed  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  with  emphasis  on 
the  Geneva  agreements  and  claims  of  recent  violations 
against  Cambodian  neutrality  by  the  United  States, 
Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam.  "Under  the  fallacious 
pretext  of  preventing  the  Indochinese  from  becoming 
communists,  American  imperialism  massacres  them 
and  tries  to  make  them  staves  to  its  policy." 
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Cottrell.  Alvin  J.  GUANTANAMO  AND  U.  S.  PRESENCE 
IN  THE  CARIBBEAN.  Marine  Corps  gazette,  v.  52. 
June  1968:  26-32.  VE7.M4.  v.  52 

As  the  "heartland"  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Caribbean  region  is  as  vital  as  ever  to  the  strategie 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Although  tin  introduction 
of  long-range  aireraft,  nuelear -powered  vessels,  and 
guided  missiles  has  somewhat  lessened  its  iinpor- 
tanee.  the  significance  of  its  proximity  to  the  United 
States  and  its  value  as  the  gateway  to  the  Panama 
Canal  have  by  no  means  been  eliminated.  While  tic 
threat  o(  a  conventional  military  attack  up-on  any  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  is  now  niiiumnl.  Soviet 
etforts  to  infiltrate  and  subvert  existing  regimes  are 
Jeopardizing  the  security  of  these  states.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  successfully  light  Communist 
inroads  into  I  lie  Caribbean  it  cannot  aliord  i  ■  diminish 
its  military  presence  in  li.c  area  anil,  particularly, 
must  not  consider  withdrawing  from  its  naval  bast-  at 
Guantanamo  Bav,  Cuba.  Although  to  date  Castio  lias 
avoided  a  direct  contront.il ion  with  the  United  States 
over  its  right  to  maintain  the  base  on  Cuban  t<  rrilorv. 
lie  is  expected  to  ru  ntu.iUv  denounce  'tie  1903  treat! 
tli.il  gave  tiie  United  Stales  territorial  rights  1”  ihe 
base  area,  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  was  con 
eluded  wdieu  Cuba  was  under  foreign  military  upa- 
tion.  Castro  has  already  startl’d  his  campaign  against 
tlic  treaty  by  refusing  to  t  asli  the  annual  t  in  ks  sent 
In  tin’  United  States  ior  use  of  the  base  and  in  Innlding 
fortifications  in  il  s  vicinity  to  propagandize  tin.  need 


for  protecting  the  "outpost  of  socialism"  against  the 
"threat  of  imperialism." 
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Harries,  Owen.  SHOULD  THE  U.S.  WITHDRAW  FROM 
ASIA?  Foreign  affairs,  v.  47,  Oct.  1966:  15-25, 

D410.  F6,  v.  47 

If  America  is  defeated  in  Vietnam,  the  critics  of  the 
war  may  win  support  for  their  views  that  the  U.  S. 
military  presence  in  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
undesirable.  However,  the  fact  that  they  predicted 
America's  failure  in  Vietnam  does  not  necessarily 
justify  following  their  prescriptions  for  the  rest  of  the 
mainland.  Their  assertions  that  Southeast  Asia  is  not 
vital  to  America's  national  interests  and  that  America 
would  eventually  meet  political  or  military  defeat  on 
the  mainland  are  highly  debatable.  Moreover,  their 
analyses  of  the  consequences  of  withdrawal  are  far  from 
infallible.  Those  who  do  not  foresee  an  ultimate 
Chinese  takeover  of  the  maim'md  believe  that  a  balance 
of  power  can  be  achieved  in  the  area,  either  through 
the  offshore  presence  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
Asians  alone.  Yet  the  American  experience  in  Vietnam 
demonstrates  the  weakness  of  offshore  military  power, 
and  the  lack  of  effective  leadership  and  stability  in  the 
Asian  states  would  seem  to  preclude  a  viable  coalition 
in  that  region.  Furthermore,  the  arguments  that  China 
would  be  stopped  from  southward  oxpans’on  by  the 
emergence  of  Titoist-type  regimes  in  the  south,  deii- 
ciencies  in  Chinese  military  strength,  or  the  absence 
of  Chinese  aspirations  for  additional  territory  are  not 
particularly  convincing.  Thus  great  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  drawing  general!?  tiu,.s  from  the  Vietnam 
experience  and  uncritically  following  the  lead  of  anti¬ 
war  critics  who  now  advocate  total  with  lrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia. 
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Maratov,  M.  NUCLEAR -FREE  ZONE  FOR  LATIN 
AMERICA,  International  affairs  (Moscow)  July  1968: 
34-39.  D839. 1465,  1968 

Reviews  the  U.S,  position  in  regard  to  the  Treaty 
tor  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America.  The  United  Stales  has  spared  no  effort  to 
protect  its  military  strategic  interests  m  Latin 
America.  It  refuses  to  include  us  territories  (Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  in  the  nuclear-free  zone 
and  utsists  on  guarantees  for  uncontrolled  transporta¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  through  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Although  CuUi  has  rclused  1c  take  pari  in  the 
disarmament  negotiations  jntil  the  United  States  agrees 
lo  include  its  territories  in  Ihe  nuclear-free  zone,  ll 
supports  "the  endeavours  of  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  to  save  the  continent  from  the 
danger  c4  a  nuelear  war." 

D  OUTER  SPACE 

E.  VIOLATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
AND  RESPONSES 

I  Violation  inipotlion  Vonbcalton 
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Allkoler.  O.  C..  and  M.  Simon.  BETA  RAY  SPECTRO 
SCOPY  OK  RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT.  Kernteelimk. 
Isolopcnlochnik  und  Chcmie.  v.  10.  July  1968:  378  - 
383.  rK9001.  K4,  v.  10 


ARMS  CONTROL  4  DISARMAMENT 


The  design  and  operation  of  a  beta -ray  spectrometer 
with  two  lithium -drifted  silicon  semiconductor  detec¬ 
tors  In  stack  assembly  are  described.  Examples 
[accompanied  by  diagrams]  are  given  Illustrating  the 
rational  application  at  this  spectrometer  to  nuclide 
analysis  at  fallout  samples.  The  examples  given 
relate  to  the  strontium  Isotopes  Sr  90  and  Sr  89,  the 
ruthenium  isotopes  Ru  103  and  Ru  108,  and  t*a.  trans¬ 
uranium  nuclide  Np  239.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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Bolt,  Bruce  A.  ESTIMATION  OF  PKP  TRAVEL  TIMES. 
In  Selsmo logical  Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  58, 
Aug.  1968:  1305-1324. 

QE531.S3,  v.  58 

A  set  of  travel  times  for  the  core-waves  JPKP  Is 
derived  from  observations  and  tabulated.  All  values 
are  tied  to  the  1968  P  travel  times  for  a  surface-focus 
for  75°  <  ^  <  95°  due  to  Herrin  et  al.  Times  for 
both  the  branches  OF  (110°<  A  <  180°)  and  GH  (125°  < 

H  <  156°)  are  listed  In  more  detail  than  previously, 
together  with  an  extension  for  PKiKP  waves,  from  110° 
bock  to  105°.  Checks  on  the  DF  branch  for  120°  A 
1500  using  observations  from  the  1995  LONG  SHOT 
explosion  provide  no  evidence  for  further  revision  of 
the  first  section  of  this  branch  Special  attention  Is 
given  to  the  times  of  the  DF  t  mch  (PKDCP)  for 
150°  Delays  at  153°  and  162°  of  order  3  sec  reported 
by  K.  Ergin  lr.  1967  are  not  confirmed.  There  Is  a 
group  of  small  arrivals  about  1  sec.  earlier  than  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  present  PKIKP  tables  for  156°  <  A  < 
160°,  approximately.  These  may  indicate  an  error 
In  the  curvature  ol  the  present  curve  and,  perhaps,  a 
slight  discontinuity  In  the  inner  core  near  a  radius  of 
850  km.  No  evidence  Is  found  for  a  layer  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  with  reduced  P  velocity  In  the  Inner  core. 
Revised  times  for  the  branch  AB  (denoted  by  PKPj)  are 
based  mainly  on  readings  from  the  Indian  Ocean  earth¬ 
quake  of  February  17,  1986,  and  the  Jeffreys-Bullen 
times.  ForA  N  155°,  the  new  empirical  times  confirm 
the  curvature  of  the  Jeffreys-Bullen  curve  for  PKP2: 
however,  near  ^  '  152°,  the  observed  curvature 
appears  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  lsttv  curve.  The 
new  times  are  of  the  order  of  one  second  earlier;  this 
result  Is  highly  sensitive  to  the  precision  of  the  epicen¬ 
ter  estimated  for  the  1968  shock.  PKP2  is  traceable  at 
least  out  to  185°  Depth  allowances  for  PKP  have  been 
computed,  by  T.  Qamar,  to  provide  a  set  consistent 
with  the  mode!  Earth  used  by  Herrin  et  al  In  the  1968 
P  tables.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Engdahl,  Er'-R.,  and  others.  COMPUTATION  METH¬ 
ODS.  In  Selsmologlcal  Society  of  America.  Bulletin, 
v.  58,  Aug.  1968:  1339-1344. 

QE^LSJ,  v.  58 

The  surface-focus  P  travel  times  estimated  by  Her¬ 
rin  el  al  (1968)  entail  a  P  velocity  distribution  from 
which  smoothed  travel-lime  tables  of  P,  j)P,  PP  and 
PcP  are  constructed.  Theoretical  considerations  and 
computational  proce  lures  used  are  described.  It  Is 
shown  that  romputat.onal  errors  in  the  new  travel-time 
tables  are  less  than  0,  01  second.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Freedman,  Helen  W.  SE1SMOL  GICAL  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS  AND  MEASUREMENT  ERROR.  In  Seismolo¬ 
gies;  Soctetv  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  58,  Aug.  1968: 
1261  1271.  QE5J1.S3,  v.  58 

A  selsmologlcal  measurement,  such  as  arrival 
time  or,  less  directly,  origin  time,  is  an  example  ol  a 


measurement  variable  which  can  be  considered  as  the 

sum  of  a  parametei - the  quantity  being  measured — 

and  an  error  variable.  Optimal  methods  for  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  this  parameter  vary  with  the  probability 
distribution  oi  die  error  variable.  In  particular,  esti¬ 
mation  in  the  presence  of  bias  or  of  gross  errors  is 
discussed,  together  with  the  related  problem  of  preci¬ 
sion  versus  accuracy  of  the  estimate.  Errors  in 
estimates  of  arrival  times,  origin  times  and  hypocen- 
tral  location  contribute  to  variation  in  travel-time  esti¬ 
mates;  these  are  analyzed  separately.  Each  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  focal  depth,  has  a  distribution 
which  can  be  fitted  to  a  mixture  of  a  normal  dlstr)’ 
tlon  and  some  contamination.  The  degree  of  contami¬ 
nation  varies;  methods  for  truncation  are  suggested. 
The  presence  of  possible,  often  undetectable,  bias  in 
locations  and  travel  times  may  make  confidence  state¬ 
ments  about  these  parameters  unreliable.  (Abstract 
supplied,  modified). 
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Greenberg,  D.  S.  ARMS  CONTROL-  n.  S. ,  R°TTI9H 
CONDUCT  BIG  TROOP  INSPECTION  EXPERIMENT. 
Science,  v.  182,  Oct.  4,  1968:  106-107. 

Ql.  S35,  v.  182 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  complex  3-month  field  test  of  techniques  for 
verifying  compliance  with  arms  control  agreements 
“•at  limit  troop  deployment  In  a  given  area.  Opera¬ 
tion  "First  Look"  was  carried  out  by  80  American 
military  officers  who,  with  the  aid  of  weekly  aerial 
reconnaissance  runs,  automatic  cameras  on  the 
runways,  and  unmanned  sensing  devices,  monitored 
the  activities  of  30,  000  troops  on  a  2,  000-square- 
mtle  training  base  In  southern  England.  The  acting 
inspectors  were  divided  into  subgroups  to  test  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  Inspection  techniques  and  were  given 
varying  amounts  of  freedom  to  roam  about  the  base 
and  gather  Information  on  troop  movements.  Although 
the  British  Defence  Ministry  and  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  their  analysis  of  the  Information  gathered  dur 
lngthe  Joint  experiment,  the  preliminary  conclusions 
are  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  inspectors  ran 
effectively  detect  changes  In  military  forces  within 
a  large  area. 
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Gupta,  D. ,  andW.  Hlfele.  [PRINCIPLES  OF  AN 
INSTRUMENTED  SYSTEM  FOR  SAFEGUARDING 
FISSILE  MATERIAL  FLOW  IN  THE  PEACEFUL 
SECTOR  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY]  Das  Prlnzlp  ernes 
lnstrumontterten  Systems  zur  Uberwachung  des  Spalt- 
stofflusses  auf  dem  frledlichen  Sektor  der  Kernener- 
gle  Alomkernenergie.  v.  13,  July  Aug  1968  229-236 
QC770.  A8,  v.  13 

The  safeguards  systems  now  used  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  subject  an  entire  sector  of  Ihe 
peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  to  International 
control  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent  the  diversion  of 
fissile  material  for  nuclear-weapons  production.  The 
systems  were  Introduced  In  the  early  development  of 
the  peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy,  when  almost 
no  commercial  competition  existed  In  relevant  domes¬ 
tic  or  international  markets.  Uul  now  growing  compe¬ 
tition  and  advancing  technology  call  for  a  modification 
of  the  systems  to  protect  the  commercial  Interests  of 
tndlvidial  companies  and  nations  against  harmful 
Infringement.  The  amount  of  present  control  could 


80 


V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


greatly  handicap  competitiveness  in  the  field.  Interna¬ 
tional  controls  should  therefore  be  applied  only  at 
selected  stages  in  the  fuel  cycle  of  fissile  materials. 

The  control  system  should  be  instrumented  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  Its  use  as  a  cover  far  industrial 
espionage.  The  nuclear  research  center  in  Karlsruhe 
is  now  developing  such  a  system. 
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Herrin,  Eugene,  and  others.  ESTIMATION  OF  SURFACE 
FOCUS  OF  J?  TRAVEL  TIMES.  In  Selsmological 
Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  58,  Aug.  1968:  127 3- 
1291.  QE531.S3,  v.  58 

An  iterative  technique  was  used  to  locate  some 
400  earthquakes,  estimate  corrections  to  the  Jeffreys- 
Bullcn  P  travel  times  and  estimate  azimuthally  c  -pen¬ 
dent  station  adjustments  (station  corrections).  An 
oversimplified  model  for  the  upper  700  km.  of  the 
mantle  was  adopted  .n  order  to  provide  a  standard  for 
the  investigation  of  regional  variations  in  travel  times. 
In  the  estimation  procedure  only  data  for  epicentral 
distani-es  in  the  range  20o  to  105°  were  used,  and  the 
data  were  trune  it  *d  to  remove  gross  errorb.  The  new 
travel  times  are  generally  2  to  3  sec.  less  than 
those  given  in  the  Jeffreys- Bullen  Fables.  (Abstract 
supplied,  modified). 
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Herrin,  Eugene,  and  James  Taggart.  REGIONAL  VARI¬ 
ATIONS  IN  P  TRAVEL  TIMES.  In  Seismological  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  58,  Aug.  1968:  1325-1337. 

QE531.83,  v.  58 

Azlmuthally  dependent  Station  corrections  for  321 
seismological  stations  were  estimated  using  data  from 
400  large  earthquakes  11961-1964)  and  30  large  explo¬ 
sions.  In  the  estimation  pr  >:  edure  only  data  for  epicen¬ 
tral  distances  in  the  range  2(f  tn  lOS^were  used,  and  the 
data  were  truncated  to  remove  gross  errors.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  estimates  of  variance  -if  station  error  distribu¬ 
tions  were  computel.  (Abstract  supplier! 
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SPIES  IN  SPa^F  THEY  MAKE  AN  OPEN  BOOK  OF 
RUSSIA.  U.a.  news  L  world  report,  i  65.  Sept.  9. 
1968:  69-72.  JKJ.  E65.  v.  65 

Points  to  the  achievements  of  I'.S.  satellites  in 
maintaining  surveillance  of  military  activity  tn  (he 
Soviet  Union.  For  the  past  5  years  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  stripping  away  some  of  the  most 
valuable  milliarv  secret*  >f  Soviet  Russia.  '  Using 
ptykographlv  and  electronic  data-colleeting  devices, 
spy  satellites  have  provided  the  United  States  with 
accurate  information  on  the-  deployment  of  soviet  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  missiles  and  on  the  Chinese  nuclear 
program.  On  a  continuous  basts,  sky  spies  are  being 
used  to  monitor  for  nuclear  test  explosions  tn  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  provide  an  early  warning  in  case  of  a 
Soviet  missile  attack.  I r  lime  America  may  be  able  to 
Improve  its  spy  satellites  to  the  point  where  onsite 
Inspection  o(  disarmament  agreements  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary .  and.  if  so,  a  major  obstacle  to  a  far -reaching 
arms  control  pact  w.xild  l>e  removed. 
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Taggart,  dime..,  and  E,  R.  Kiigdahl.  ESTIMATION  OF 
PcP  TRAVEL  TIMES  AST  THE  DEPTH  TO  THE  CORE, 
In  Seismological  Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  58. 
Aug.  1968.  1293-1303. 

QE531.S3,  v.  58 


Aaasd  on  a  new_£  velocity  distribution  and  observed 
PcP  travel  times  from  nuclear  explosions,  the  core  U 
estimated  to  hare  a  mean  radius  »  3477*  2. 0  1cm  (depth 
•2894i2. 0  km).  Five  velocity  models  were  tested  for 
the  lowermost  90  km  a i  the  mantle.  The  PcP  data 
suggest  that  the  P  velocity  Increases  slightly  with  d^Xh 
in  this  region.  Tables  of  PcP  travel  times  have  been 
computed  for  the  preferred  model  and  a  core  radius  of 
3477  km.  (Abstract  supplied). 
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Tucker,  William,  Eugene  Herrin,  and  Helen  W.  Freed¬ 
man.  SOME  STATISTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ESTI¬ 
MATION  OF  SEISMIC  TRAVEL  TIMES.  In  Seismologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Amei  ,'-a.  Bulletin,  v.  58,  Aug.  1968: 
1243-1260.  QE531.S3,  v.  58 

Some  of  the  statistical  aspects  of  estimating  travel- 
time  anomalies  and  station  corrections  are  considered. 
In  order  to  estimate  these  quantities  using  earthquake 
data  the  events  themselves  must  first  be  located.  We 
investigated  the  use  of  tne  Gauss-Newton  Iterative  tech¬ 
nique  to  obtain  a  least-squares  epicenter  location 
employing  Monte  Carlo  methods.  Results  of  these  stud¬ 
ies  indicate  that  the  Gauss-Newton  process  converges 
to  an  absolute  minimum  and  that  confidence  ellipses 
computed  by  linear  techniques  are  reliable  for  reason¬ 
able  networks  of  well-distributed  stations.  Also  the 
Monte  Carlo  studies  indicate  that  a  least-squares  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  inaccurate  it  appreciable  travel-lime  anom¬ 
alies  or  station-error  means  exist.  We  then  expanded 
the  location  procedure  to  include  the  estimation  of 
travel-time  anomalies  and  station  corrections.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  estimates  data  from  some  278 
large  earthquakes  were  analyzed  by  using  a  modified 
Seidal  Iterative  process.  (Abstr  ct  supplied) 
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Bornsteln.  Morris.  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AND 
REWARD6  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREE¬ 
MENTS.  American  economic  l  .  view ,  v.  56,  May  1968: 
417-  427.  HUE  E26.  v.  58 

Economic  sanctions  take  the  form  of  export  and 
import  embargoes,  financial,  transportation,  and  com¬ 
munication*  control  .  sequestration  of  property,  pre¬ 
emptive  purchasing,  or  other  less  direct  mranv  csto 
worsen  the  terms  of  trade  or  disrupt  the  markets  of  the 
sanctioned  state.  The  rffeetlvenrsu  of  these  sanctions 
depends  on  the  eco.u mlc  vulnerability  of  the  sanctioned 
sfatc  and  on  the  extent  of  sucress  in  Isolating  it  from 
it h  sources  of  trade  and  financial  support.  Sancttoni 
are  likely  to  be  successful  only  against  the  smallest, 
least  dcvrlojied  stales,  but  even  here  the  results  are 
uncertain.  Economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have 
failed  because  of  key  leaks  In  the  sanctioning  system 
and  because  the  Rhodesian  regtmr  has  made  interna! 
adjustments  to  offset  the  Impart  of  the  measures  taken 
against  It.  This  experience  indicates  that  economic 
sanctions  are  not  a  promising  means  of  enforcing  arms 
control  agreements.  Economic  rewards- -such  as  those 
offered  In  the  nonproliferation  treaty  - -would  be  no 
more  effective  than  sanctions.  A  nation  will  nut  part 
itself  in  danger  for  mere  economic  gain.  As  Adam 
5c-"h  put  It.  for  rvery  nation  '  defensr  ...  Is  of  much 
more  imjxirtance  than  opulence.’ 
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F.  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A*  MS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  MEASURES 
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Benoit,  Emile.  THE  MONETARY  AND  REAL  COSTS  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  American  economic  review, 
v.  58,  May  1988:  398-416. 

HB1.  E26,  v.  58 

Estimates  in  purchasing  power  equivalent  (PPE)  dol¬ 
lars  the  real  costs  of  defense  in  120  countries.  Benoit 
describes  his  method  of  computing  these  costs  from 
monetary  costs  expressed  in  units  of  local  currency  and 
stresses  the  tentative  character  of  his  results.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  benefits  of  disar¬ 
mament  must  await  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  goods  and  services  actually  subtracted 
from  or  added  to  civilian  economies  by  defense  estab¬ 
lishments.  Even  then,  prediction  would  be  uncertain 
because  the  extent  of  benefits  depends  tc  a  large  degree 
"on  the  social  utility  and  productiveness  ot  *he  new  uses 
to  which  the  released  defense  resources  were  sniited. " 
If  the  policies  adopted  are  wis*. .  partial  disarmament  or 
the  reorientation  oi  .  .Uta;,  ^stt^’ishments  to  civilian 
tasks  "could  have  benefits  going  considerably  beyond 
those  hinged  directly  to  the  reductions  in  national 
defense  programs," 

417 

THE  PROMISES  OF  PEACE.  Business  week.  July  27. 
1968:  56-58.  62,  64-66.  Ulus. 

HC43J.  B37,  1968 

With  Vietnam  peace  negotiations  underway  and  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  the  first  phase  of  arms 
control  talks,  ie  hope  of  beating  at  least  some  of 
the  nation’s  swords  into  plowshares  flickers  dimly." 
Already  Washington  is  studying  the  problems  of  how 
to  smooth  the  economic  transition  to  a  more  peaceful 
world  and  divert  freed  defense  resources  to  urgent 
v  '.v ilian  programs.  The  crucial  questions  are  wh.it 
immediate  and  long-term  effects  a  defense  cutback 
would  have  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  how*  much  of 
this  cut l>ac k  would  be  available  for  attacking  civilian 
problems.  Experts  claim  that  if  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  remains  committed  to  high  employment  and 
social  reconstruction,  the  transition  to  a  peace  eco¬ 
nomy  will  be  smooth.  But  this  forecast  has  been 
challenged  oi.  :he  ground  that  inflation  and  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  will  limit  Washington's  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  economic  problems.  Experts  are  also 
divided  over  the  st/e  of  the  "peace  dividend"  that  can 
be  expected  for  the  i  tvil  sector.  Optimists  (eel  that 
if  a  new-  President  resists  pressures  Jo  maintain  a 
high  level  of  military  if  l  >ngrr*s  trims 

mmessential  programs,  and  if  all  r« .  ogni/.e  that  the 
danger  of  increased  unemploy  nient  makes  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  unwise,  then  the  peace 
dividend  n:av  go  as  high  as  S  V-  billion  in  the  first 
year.  'V*  fat  .  few*  have-  been  swayed  by  these  argu 
ments.  which  w:*ild  hold  up  only  r  the  case  of  a  sud¬ 
den  breakthr>Mgh  to  an  arms  control  agreement.  And 
this  is  n-<  likely  to  hapt*  n. 

G  OTHER  PROBLEMS  AND  MEASURES 
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Boris*  v  if.  V.  S.  SOVIET*  IN  STB  IMF  NTS  FOR 

REGISTERING  EARTHQUAKES-  Sowjeti*  hr  (irrat.- 
ftlr  Erdt>ebrnregi*irlf  rung.  /.ritsrhrift  fUr  Gsyhvsik. 
v.  33.  no.  6  1967:  425  43H.  illus. 

QC801.  /4.  v.  3.1 


The  paper  gives  a  brief  review  of  new  seismic 
equipment,  developed  at  the  O.  J.  Schmidt -Institute 
of  Physics  of  the  Earth.  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR,  and  used  for  the  recording  ?  earthquake 
generated  seismic  waves.  Instruments  for  the  record¬ 
ing  of  weak  and  strong  earthquakes  on  photographic, 
electrostatic  sensitizable  and  heat  sensitive  paper  as 
well  as  on  magnetic  drums  are  described,  including 
equipment  for  long  ‘ftrm  recording  and  instrume.  ’s 
with  automatic  starting  devices.  Principles  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  significant  data  of  the  instruments  are  men¬ 
tioned  briefly.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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Eichelberger,  Clark  M.  THE  PEACEFUL  USE  OF  THE 
SEA.  Stturday  review,  v.  51,  Oct.  5,  1968:  20. 

Z1219.S25,  v.  51 

The  proposals  that  the  seabed  be  reserved  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  and  Us  resources  used  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  will  be  debated  in  the  forthcoming  sessions  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The  two  drafts  of  princi¬ 
ples  under  consideration  both  state  that  an  area  of  the 
seabed  lies  beyond  national  jurisdiction  and  urge  the 
formation  of  an  international  regime  to  govern  the 
exploitation  of  the  sea’s  resources.  Because  it  will 
take  yenrs  to  draft  a  treaty,  the  General  Assembly 
must  aC  -h  pr*rui*l*a  quickly.  Simultaneously,  nations 
should  adopt  a  seLf-denyuig  ordinance,  agreeing  not  to 
extend  their  claims  beyond  the  pr«.*.*nt  jurisdiction  or 
beyond  the  200 -meter  limitation  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  until  the  boundaries  are  fixed.  Two  main  prob¬ 
lems  in  need  of  solution  will  be  to  determine  the  area 
to  be  subject  to  inter  national  administration,  and  to 
define  the  use  of  the  sea  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
United  States  will  liave  much  influence  in  determining 
the  extent  ol  the  area  reserved  for  mankind  and  the 
kind  of  international  regime  that  will  administer  it. 

An  agreement  would  help  gTeatly  to  eliminate  ttv  threat 
of  conflict  and  bring  nations  together  unde**  '*  Jrld  law. 
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Gerrand,  Jim.  PA  THOS  LAO.  Far  Eastern  economic 
review,  v.  61,  July  11,  lst>8:  111-113.  ilNs. 

HC41i.  F18,  v.  61 

A  neutral  Luos  's  a  fantasy,  internal  war  is  the 
reality.  As  the  activity  of  the  Pat  hot  Luo  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  increased,  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Americans,  and  Ttuis  extended  the  Vietnam  cam¬ 
paign  mto  Southern  Laos.  Alth.c.h  the  United  States 
claims  that  It  has  fallowed  the  l..-  -  cVneva  Agreements 
to  withdraw  all  troops  from  Laos,  the  pretension  ttot 
air  strikes  are  made  without  the  support  of  gruvmd 
forces  is  senseless.  More  significant  is  the  presence 
vM  South  Vietnamese  trines  and  U.S.  adviser*'  and 
intelligence  *p  <tcrs  on  iu*.<ian  territory  bordering 
the  Northern  provinces  .4  Svwil  t*.  V  tetnam  -  *nt>C  only  do 
th**y  gather  information.  but  they  also  act  as  guerr.'i 
la».  haraxsm*:  the  Sort;.  \T«  tnamt  sc  and  Pathrt  Lao, 
When  ?f*«  VutJUtn  War  t  ivls,  negitfiAt  utr.s  for  peace 
must  include  provisions  relating  to  lu^un  problems* 

4?1 

Kurt/,  Maurice  K.  NUCLEAR  EXCAVATION  RESEARCH. 
Military  engineer .  x.  60.  Sept.  Oct.  196s:  327-332, 
ulus.  TALES:..  60 

Cues  .  •i'Camt'd  from  Ltb.trativr  y  a..<  field  rxjwri- 
merits  And  protect  fiasibilitv  studies  ip  r-ocicar  rxcava 
tuft  research.  The  evidence  indicates  that  nuc lea r 
expIt-.Mvrs  t  ui.  U*  u v-d  ir.  the  v  WistruCtn  n  ui  navigable 
channels,  turK.-r.v  r«  vrvoir*.  darns.  gndergr‘»und 


V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


storage  facilities,  and  in  rock  quarrying.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  nuclear  excavation  over  conventional  methods 
is  economy  erf  both  money  and  time.  The  future  devel¬ 
opment  and  application  of  civil  nuclear  explosives  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  interest  shown  by  the  engineer¬ 
ing  profession. 


Nierenberg,  William  A.  MILITARIZED  OCEANS.  In 
Calder,  Nigel,  «L  Unless  peace  comes:  a  scientific 
forecast  of  new  weapons.  New  York,  Viking  Press 
1 1968)  p.  115-127.  U104.C155  1988 

Advances  in  oceanography  and  submarine  technology 
will  tremendously  increase  the  strategic  and  economic 
importance  of  the  deep  seas.  Submarine  warfare  will 
no  longer  be  related  solely  to  protecting  surface  sea- 
lanes  but  will  also  be  directed  at  protecting  national 
exploitation  of  undersea  resources.  By  the  1980* s 
submarines  will  be  able  to  operate  for  longer  periods 
of  tune  at  greater  depths  than  at  present  and  will  be 
equipped  with  more  sophistic  at  ed  communication  and 
defensive  dev  ices.  Missile- carrying  sumbanr.es  will 
be  far  safer  than  they  are  now,  thus  greatly  adding  to 
their  deterrent  strength.  However,  the  new  subma¬ 
rines  will  not  be  totally  secure  because  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  highly  effective  antisubmarine  surface 
vessels  and  aircraft,  leading  to  a  new  concept  of 
.  4al  naval  warfare  ir  which  all  the  elements  are 
«  -gaged  .it  once.-  Naval  warfare  could  assume  global 
proportions  sm  •*  rival  contenders  for  undersea 
resources  will  not  be  bound  by  traditional  nation.il 
boundaries.  If  the  oceans  are  not  t  •  become  the  bat¬ 
tleground  of  the  future,  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
soon  work  out  e»k>per.itive  agreements  regarding  their 
utilization. 
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Pardo,  Arvni.  WHO  WILL  CONTROL  THE  SEABED  ’ 
foreign  affairs,  v.  47.  Oct.  1968:  123-137. 

P410.  F6,  v.  47 

A.**  the  last  great  frontier,  the  "Cc.uis  mav  s»*.>n 
becon.*' th«  siting  for  international  c.mip«*iti> »n  unless 
a  dear  den.’MtLN'.  of  ownership  can  tx*  agrtu-d  up«»n  b\ 

.ill  nations.  Rr»  •-it  aitvances  m  ocean  techn«»l»igy  and 
an  increasing  reali/ai.  m  of  the  importance  of  oceann 
rejvturces  have  greatly  MU...  Hied  commercial  and 
govern  mental  interests  in  expluu.rtg  devp-sea 
res-xirees.  Projected  breakthroughs-  i:*  th«  '\>i:struc- 
tum  >f  deep- submergence  vessels  am!  *n  the  acclima¬ 
tization  of  man  to  great  ocean  dej<hs  should  .vfl  .-nan- 
tiall'.  increase  the  act  e.SMbihtv  d  .wean  r'-vern-s  U: 
the  near  future.  t»-w  ernmerits  oa\r  greatlv  ousted 
their  ot  canugraphic  research  program*,  partly  sit  f 
concern  that  land  resources  alone  will  n.a  provide  for 
man’s  future  nerds*  but  mainly  bee aum-  >f  the  oceans' 
strategic  The  s« as  c<.*uM  ta  u t >  •  c. s •. - 

real  ABM  systems,  nvob.Je  :tvu'lr ar-w eaj'or.s  uygr-vo. 
V'-nar  systrets,  navigational  aids.  cx.-n,.:riu*'.natioe.i» 
facilities,  and  fivtxi  military  inMali  d i  =ns.  Undersea 
military  fa,  ilities  c  *uld  have  grave  t  1  r 

World  order.  Mv  u.  ,  air::*;  the  fn  w  ru-ir  r  at-Jt 

itv  !  mi  vs  lie  s.  >-*varine«,  th1*!  w  *u:d  *<  ri**uslv  'L- 
the  tr?*;  c s  strati’**  balam  <  .  I  v<  (  the  x  «an 
f;.»or  f  -r  military  purposes  *  s*id  gr  'Lablv  »-s.  aiaU 
the  arm. *  race  and  v  sfld  lead  t  •  the  at«*rai  pr  xii* 
motion  'i  tuns  LOv*:  vrr  large  are  ax  f  the  >.  i-aic 
l*. >rtunatel\  the  »-:rrrr*  law  s  g .  v  erro.ry,;  i. ns.*,},  *: 

>f  the  s^a*  are  i.-.a  VxfaaU  i.  r  <  -pirv,;  with  l'  * ‘t  «***.- 


tial  dangers.  Some  jurists  claim  that  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  does  not  pertain  to 
the  deep  seas,  whereas  others  claim  that  it  authorizes 
a  coastal  state  to  extend  its  Jurisdiction  over  the  ocean 
floor  as  far  as  is  technically  possible.  The  situation 
is  further  complicated  by  national  laws  or  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  containing  conflicting  definitions  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  The  international  community  Is 
faced  with  two  alternative  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas — either  the  division  of 
the  ocean  floor  among  coastal  states  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  regime  over  the  seabed.  The 
"national  lake"  solution  is  fundamentally  unequal  and 
would  tend  to  impede  cientific  research.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  second  alternative  could  bo  designed  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  all  states  and  to  encourage  the 
orderly  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  ocean  floor. 
Last  year  Malta  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  urgn^  the  establishment  of  a  group 
to  study  the  implications  of  an  international  regime 
over  the  deep  seas  and  draft  a  treaty  to  preserve  the 
international  character  of  the  seabed.  The  resolution 
wrt  s  not  passed,  bu’  the  General  Assembly  did  establish 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  international  coop¬ 
eration  m  the  utilization  of  deep-sea  resources. 
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Put  *?r.  David  H.  THE  DEEP  OCEAN  ENVIRONMENT: 
l.S.  AND  INTERNATIONAL  POLICY,  in  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Suit-.  Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  59  Aug.  ^2. 
1968:  171-177.  JX232.  A33.  v.  59 

An  address  made  before  the  Symposium  <.m  Mineral 
Resijurces  of  the  World  Ocean  by  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  tor  Inter natioiuil  Organization  Affairs,  urging 
arms  limitation  vm  the  deep  ocean  floor.  Popper 
believes  that  the  L.  N.  General  Assembly  should 
request  the  Ih-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  take 
up  this  question.  With  a  view  todefinuvg  those  factors 
v  ua  l  to  a  workable,  vrr  Livable,  and  effective  inter* 
national  agreement. "  Th.  use  vrf  the  seabed  as  a  plat¬ 
form  for  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  great  potential 
via nger  to  international  stability  and  security. 

42) 

SFALj\B  Hi.  Undersea  technology .  v.  9.  Aug.  1968 
25-29.  33-40.  44-52.  illu*. 

V21’  A1U5,  v.  9 

Content  s.  * -Introduction  ■ -SeaUb  III.  tn  William  M. 
N:eh*,l*oii.  - -SeaUh  HI  a  dr  a  mat  u  change  in  ileep 
=  »cran  experimentation,  by  Jack».'n  M.  T  'makv.  -'Sea- 
Ut>  A*  complex,  tn-  W.  .1.  Eager.  -  -Ocean  fl*x»r  e.tt*rrs 
mrnts.  bv  IVnril  C.  Pauli  a;xl  M.  Si  Wt  Carpenter.  -- 
Medical  t.^  d  undentra  living  by  tWx>rgt»  F.  ht'rxl. 

-■Aquanaut  training  and  equipment,  bv  Waiter  F.  Mai- 
*one.  -Com mam.  ami  medical  control  vans  vin  «upix  rt 
vesuris.  -Uigistic*  and  Airfare  aij  rt .  t*v  E!.  V 
Car^wnter  and  T.  S.  Ccwike.  - -Sea lab  EQ  v  or.tr*.  /  s_ 

A  rt  b  ie*  Jew  r  flung  the  cho  f  features  •  f  the  l\  S. 

Saw  s  u^x-'-nung  JScaLah  lU  r  xj*-rimert  i  •  deej>-*ra  liv- 
-rr  a.-vt  working.  SraLat'  HI  will  attrrnjX  to  mcrrair 
man  s  kn-  ,T»  1^-vige  of  the  r.iromerc  ;al .  wt  lent  if  ic  ,  a*x1 
military  jv<r**.Jia:  f  the  -  ear.  fi  »>r.  am!  to  teA  the 
.  ajsal’iis:  i«*s  and  :;*T;iiaU**u»  i  afni 

f\;ryt*  u*.  ,  r  ovk.v  t  welv  in  u  deej*  <*fJ  environment. 

MavT  reaearch  ju*  ,v»ts  wfli  csr  .’.-ntluctrrt  i.u  tne  fields 
•f  ^  eAi.-!*:r -a^'h;  •  :  gi  ver rin*;.  -  n«tni:  ti  e.  aaiva^e 

tv  .  and  humau  jrrf  -rmam  r. 
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